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THE BARONET’S WIFE. 
BY CHRISTOPHER A. SMITH. 


CHAPTER I. 


HIRTY years ago I commenced 
my professional career of medi- 
cine, with the ridiculous blun- 
der of purchasing what is pop- 
ularly called the ‘“ good-will” 
of the district. I could have 
had it on precisely the same 
terms on which my predecessor 
had created it. My neighbors 
were benevolence itself, and— 
short of being at any time, 
within my recollection, in the 
least indisposed — did every- 
thing in their power to make 
me comfortable and happy. 
There was excellent trout fish- 
ing,of which certain industrious 
otters, and myself, seemed sole proprietors; and be- 
tween us the best feeling always prevailed, they 
sparing my favorite pools, and I delicately avoiding 
the immediate neighborhood of their dwellings; while 
my practice, which comprised two healthy farms, a 
robust toll-house, and the beer-shop, left ample leisure 
for my favorite sport, besides watching my busier 
neighbors. 

Do not imagine that the parties I have referred to 
represented the entire population of the district. 
Somewhere among the trees lurk two little villages, 
one, in right of its superior size, known as Great 
Covey, the other, availing itself of the fact of its 
dozen dwellings being disposed in two ranks, calling 
itself Covey-le-Street. The spirit of rivalship between 
these two powerful communities was constantly break- 
ing out in various ways, and so bitter was the jealousy 
that, at one period, scarcely any intercourse was per- 
mitted between them; a state of things the more to 
be regretted since (a curious fact) the society of the 
greater Covey was composed almost entirely of bache- 
lors, while that of Covey-le-Street embraced exclu- 
sively ladies yet unsummoned from the awaiting 
ranks of spinsterhood.” 

With this little non-community I had no profes- 
sional copcern. The whole was presided over by one 
of the bachelor brethren, who, tolerated as a neces- 
sary evil, went and came between the two camps, a 
just object of jealousy and suspicion to both. Charley 
Tincture was by nature a merry, pleasant little fel- 
low, and, being only fifty-seven, was looked upon by 
the elder brethren of Great Covey as a little more 
thana boy. Nevertheless, it was now thirty-five years 
since Charley had been jilted, and had cast from his 
soul every thought of matrimony. Many a pleasant 
evening have I passed in Charley’s society, at his snug 
lodging over the post-office (he was rich enough to 
have had a good house to himself, but preferred that 
celibate flavor which attaches to lodgings), and to this 





were singular enough to provoke comment. He had 
fixed midnight for his arrival at the mansion with 
his family; directing the land-steward, Harper, who 
had managed the property for some years, and whom 
he had retained in office, to be in attendance at that 
hour, and alone. 

Precisely at twelve, a hollow rumble of wheels came 
up from the grass-grown avenue, and Harper, throw- 
ing open the tall iron gates which gave immediate 
approach to the house, admitted a procession con- 
sisting of three gloomy old coaches, and a black van. 
From the first of these vehicles alighted three dark 
figures, so closely muffled that it was only by a com- 
parison of height that the steward understood them 
to represent his master (whom, indeed, he had al- 
ready seen) and two females, one of a stature almost 
diminutive. Both, on entering the house, retired in- 
stantly to a suite of apartments upon which a regiment 
of painters and d tors had been employed for at 
least a month. 

The other carriages were filled with domestics, Eng- 
lish and foreign, who immediately, without exchang- 
ing a word, set to work in their different departments, 
as if they had lived at Mournivale all their previous 
lives. So quaint and singular was the whole pro- 
ceeding, that the simple-minded steward felt as if he 
were moving about in the midst of a band of beings 
of a different nature—whose supernatural gifts placed 
them alike beyond his help and control. They made 
civil gestures, and seemed to regard him with con- 
sideration enough; but none of them, none even of 
the English, spoke directly tohim. And the language 
that did reach his ear had a curious rolling accent, 
such as he had never heard. 

Determined to break the spell, Harper singled out 
a member of the mysterious company who appeared 
to discharge the office of cook, and who, being fattish, 
might prove good-tempered. Accosting her as she 
glided by, he civilly inquired by what name he should 
address her. 

“Morgan le Fay,” replied the woman, sharply, 
baring her glistening teeth in a sort of snarl. 

“Morgan Liffey!” thought Harper. “ Irish, eh?” 

Feeling, or fancying, that his presence was not ac- 
ceptable to the new comers, the excellent steward, 
who at present occupied one of the keepers’ lodges, 
took a hasty leave, and withdrew. 

“Hot dinners at half-past one in the morning!” 
thought Mr. Harper, as he tumbled into bed; “1 
wonder at what time they sup!” 








CHAPTER II. 


THE external doings of the new proprietor were 
equally remarkable. It had been decided in the 
neighborhood that one of his first acts of ownership 
would be to thin the overgrown woods, wherein were 
thousands of noble specimens of oak, beech, elm, and 
fir—nay, even the fragrant cedar—positively pining 
for the axe. An enterprising timber merchant had 
prepared a tender, and only waited for what he 
considered a decent interval before presenting it. 
Sir George, however, did nothing of the kind. 
Contrariwise, on the only open ground near the 





circumstance I owe the power of making you int 
ed with the story of Mournivale. 

That vast old mansion, after being for some time 
untenanted, had, just before my arrival, passed into 
the absolute possession of Sir George Corsellis. This 
gentleman had held a high military post in India, 
and had brought home a reputation the reverse of 
prepossessing. He was represented as a stern, proud 
individual, gloomy and wnsocial in disposition, a 
tyrant in his profession—a tyrant in his home. He 
had (said rumor, coming down like a black mist be- 
fore him) resigned his command, in the hope of avert- 
ing a threatened inquiry into some undue exercise of 
authority—something, it was even whispered, scarcely 
distinguishable from what men call murder—and he 
had come hither, with his lady, intending, if unmo- 
lested, to pass the remainder of his days among the 
deep woods of Mournivale. 

The very first proceedings of the new proprietor 





i asmall green knoll—he immediately plant- 
ed a handsome cluster of quick-growing shrubs and 
trees. 

In a word, lonely as the place already was, Corsellis 
encircled the entire park with a new and strong 
palisade. Around the gardens he raised a lofty wall. 
He purchased, at a great expense, a certain alleged 
right of way, which, as the public never used it, was 
disputed by their representatives with tenfold obsti- 
nacy. He discouraged any advances on the part of 
his country neighbors, and rarely set foot beyond his 
own domain. 

“Mad!” pronounced Sir Hugh Quickset, a neigh- 
boring squire. 

Sir George, who was in the commission, attended 
the next bench of magistrates. The lunatic took the 
lead in all the proceedings, decided a matter which 
involved great legal difficulty, snuffed out the pert 
clerk who had hitherto guided the decisions of the 





bench, and, with cool, superior nods, took his leave, 
not to appear again. But Sir Hugh Quickset was 
silenced. 

“Under a cloud,” affirmed old Purkiss, of Great 
Covey, a retired solicitor, whose mental habit inclined 
to the suspicious. (If report were to be trusted, none 
had enjoyed better opportunities .of judging what 
might be the aspect of a gentleman under the afvre- 
said atmospherical pressure than Mr. Purkiss himself.) 
But a royal duke who was staying in the country, 
rode across fifteen miles to visit Mournivale, stayed 
half the day, and walked through Covey-le-Street arm 
in arm with his host, in earnest conversation—Mr. 
Purkiss was bowled out. 

Intense became the curiosity excited by the mani- 
fest desire of Sir George to conceal the course of his 
domestic life from every eye. The powers of con- 
jecture were exhausted in imagining theories of 
explanation for the complete seclusion in which the 
family, the two ladies especially, were understood to 
live. In respect to this, the steward, Harper, was as 
profoundly ignorant as everybody else. Not only had 
he never seen his lady’s face or heard her voice, but 
no intelligible allusion to her among the servants had 
ever reached hisear. He knew, however, that a creole 
maid, called Eisa, was her principal attendant, and 
that she ionally gave audi to Morgan le Fay. 

‘My lady calls,” the latter would say, with a 
start; sometimes amid the clatter of the kitchen; 
sometimes when not asound but the ticking of the 
clock broke the dead hush. And away she would 
hasten. 

Harper observed that none of the domestics ever 
went abroad, except on Sundays, when such as were 
English attended the little church, and, service over, 
marched back again, being re-admitted by the huge 
Dutch porter, Hans Troek, who never quitted his 
post by night or day, and the monotony of whose 
presence inspired Harper with such an insane desire 
to kick him, that, but for his own native slowness of 
apprehension, Herr Troek must have read it in his 
face twenty times a day. Harper had to pass him so 
often, for on him devolved almost all the communi- 
cation that was held with the outer world. In the 
forenoon the steward transacted with his master any 
business relating to the estate. After that, he exe- 
cuted commissions for Morganle Fay. At nine in 
the evening Harper found that he was expected to 
take his leave; and what went on after that, in the 
mysterious household, was a strange and gloomy 
secret. 





CHAPTER III. 


“Bur about Lady Corsellis,” was the perpetual 
question of the spinsterhood of Covey-le-Street, “‘ who, 
and what can she be?” 

And Covey the Great replied (through Mr. Tincture) 
that they would run any reasonable risk (except 
matrimony) to learn. 

For months the neighborhood was in a state of 
agreeable horror, for where mystery is there will be 
terror, and it got to be believed that Lady Corsellis, 
of Mournivale, was not a spectacle for human eyes to 
see. I can hardly explain through what fluctuations 
the general faith settled down (but so it did) into 
aconviction that, though elsewhere fair of face, the 
unhappy lady had the snout of a pig! At all events, 
this belief triumphed. The district was rich in mast 
and acorns. In consideration of his consort, Sir 
George had suffered his beech and oak to stand! 

There is still, itis true, dissentients to the porcine 
theory. At the Jolly Bachelor, in Great Covey, con- 
ducted by Mr. Brutus Bulfinch, the pig’s face was 
opposed by a still more terrible surmise. It is doubt- 
ful whether the host would have admitted anybody 
into his parlor, or the barmaid (an elderly female, 
unmarried) executed her office with any degree of 
alacrity on behalf of one who did not faithfully believe 
that it was either a pig’s head or the devil; witha 
strong bias towards the latter opinion. 

No wonder; for the very nephew of the host had 
had a glimpse of the phenomenon. 





Coming home late from a distant market, Jack 
Bulfinch took it into his head to shorten the road by 
cutting across the grounds of Mournivale. This was 
before the erection of the new wall. He had easily 
scaled the then-existing defences, had passed the 
mansion, and was about to dive into the plantation, 
when the great front door swung suddenly open, and 
out it came, walking tamely beside Sir George him- 
self. Jack, by his own account, had barely time to 
notice that my Lady Corsellis had immense eyes, like 
lurid lanterns, which glowed even through a thick 
protrusive sort of covering that veiled her head and 
face; likewise, a tail of such prodigious length, that 
Sir George, with much seeming politeness, carried a 
portion of it across his arm. This tail went near to 
discredit Jack’s, but for the confirmation the whole 
story received from the deposition (made rather with 
than upon oath) of Cephas Pudgebrook, the second 
gardener, who rolled the terrace on the following day, 
and observed that it bore distinct traces of a goat or 
pig, “dibbled regular all along.” Mr. Pudgebrook 
was not a little horrified to learn that he had been 
actually engaged for two hours (all the while whistling 
careless secular tunes) in smoothing out the footprints 
of the enemy of mankind! 

Curiosity was at its utmost stretch, when an order 
was one day received by Timothy Beatle, the pur- 
blind clerk, to have new hassocks placed in the 
Mournivale pew. Hassocks! They were, then, un- 
questionably coming to church next Sunday. At 
all events, Sir George and—and the other—would 
come. 

The Reverend Benedict Loanham, of Great Covey, 
prepared his best discourse. The number of those 
who attended their religious duties on that day 
tr ded the ection of the oldest inhabitant. 
The congregation were already seated, when the Lord 
of Mournivale, accompanied by two veiled ladies, en- 
tered by a private chancel, the party taking their 
seats in full view of the assembly. 

General Sir George Corsellis was, at this time, a 
man past middle-age, of colossal build, massive head, 
broad nose, and eyebrows so redundant as almost to 
emulate little beards. The prevailing expression of 
this far from attractive face, was stern even to 
ferocity; but that it was capable of much softening 
was apparent even to purblind Timothy Beatle—who, 
throughout the service, addressed his responses per- 
sonally to Sir George, adjured him in a stentorian 
voice to join in the performance of the psalmody, and 
having, in effect, bestowed upon the astonished gen- 
tleman his undivided attention, was, finally, in a 
position to aver that, whenever he (Corsellis) glanced 
at one of the veiled creatures at his side, his face 
changed “ from a devil’s to an angel’s.” 

The service drew to a conclusion without the veils 
being for an instant removed. It must be acknowl- 
edged that good Mr. Loanham (whose discourse had 
been directed against the indulgence of idle curiosity 
and prying into mysteries out of our path) did his 
very best to advance the secret wishes of his flock, 
prolonging his address, by the aid of impromptu in- 
terpolatious, to an extent which, under any other cir- 
cumstances, would have been considered inordinate, 

It was all in vain. Even every sermon must have 
an end—so had Mr. Loanham’s—and, with a reluctant 
blessing, the congregation dispersed. When a rea- 
sonable time had been allowed for all undesigning 
persons to withdraw, the Mournivale party quitted 
their pew; she, who was presumed to be Lady 
Corsellis, leaning upon her husband’s stalwart arm; 
the dwarf-like figure of their companion bringing up 
the rear. Every pretext for lingering about the 
little churchyard had by this time been exhausted. 
One individual, alone, stood rooted to the spot— 
Miss Tiffany, This lady remained, as it were, under 
@ Vow. 

Miss Tiffany represented the strong-minded element 
in the circle of Covey-le-Street. To her appeal was 
wont to be made in all such cases as, under ordinary 
social circumstances, would have necessitated the in- 
terposition of the masculine mind; and, hitherto, 
Miss Tiffany had been true toher position and herself. 
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It was alleged of her, and by her, that, in no purpose 
on which she had really set her heart, had she ever 
been baftied. Ina perhaps unguarded moment, ske 
had pledged herself to see and speak with one or both 
of the mysterious ladies of Mournivale. She was here 
to redeem that pledge. 

Sending away her thaid Marian toa little distance, 
she herself took up a position half-way between the 
church and the corner of an avenue of elms which 
formed a by-path to Mournivale. 

As the three figures moved past, she touched the 
dress of her who walked alone. 

“A thousand pardons,” said Miss Tiffany. 
I be allowed to sp—?” 

The stranger made a sort of impatient bow, and 
continued her way. 

Miss Tiffany, somewhat piqued by this reception, 
returned to the charge. 

“Again Task your pardon,” she said. ‘I assure 
you, 1 am not a beggar. I wish merely to inquire 
what is Lady Corsellis’s pleasure concerning the 
proposed new sch—?” 

The stranger put her hand upon her arm, as if to 
impose silence, but, with the other, pointed forward 
in such a manner as to invite Miss Tiffany to accom- 
pany her. Thus, maid Marian, watching in the dis- 
tance, saw the four disappear into the avenue. 

Another minute, and her mistress was seen re- 
turning; but with a step so strange and uncertain, 
and a demeanor altogether so unusual, that Marian 
started off hastily to meet her. To Marian’s alarm 
and surprise, Miss Tiffany took not the slightest 
notice of her; but reeled on, as it were, in the direc- 
tion of home, her eyes fixed and staring, her face 
pale as ashes, her hands working wildly, as though 
in desperate endeavor to keep off some invisible 
assailant. 

‘Horror, horror!” was the only reply her terrified 
attendant could obtain, in answer to her repeated 
inquiries. 

Arrived at home, Miss Tiffany went straight to her 
chamber, and, locking the door, remained in strict 
seclusion until the evening. Then she rang for Marian, 
and gave her certain directions for the morrow, which 
raised that young lady’s surprise and consternation 
to their climax. 

On the following day, there appeared a notice in 
the front garden, describing that desirable cottage- 
residence to be let, furnished or unfurnished, for an 
indefinite period, with instant possession. 

To the numerous inquirers answer was returned 
that Miss Tiffany had been summoned to the sick-bed 
of a relative, who, though near in blood, was some- 
what distant in body; being, in fact, resident in 
Australasia. Consequently, Miss Tiffany must not 
be expected back immediately. 

Miss Tiffany had, in real deed, departed that morn- 
ing, and all the explanation afforded of this sudden 
resolution, was contained in the following note, ad- 
dressed to an intimate friend: 


“ Good-by, Sophy dear. Love to all friends. Shun 
Mournivale. Beware of curiosity. Seek to know no 
more. Your unhappy friend, 

“THERESA.” 

I will not dwell upon the hubbub created by this 
event in the community of either Covey. My busi- 
ness is with facts, and the next fact in my recollection 
(putting aside innumerable unsubstantiated rumors 
concerning the doings of the family at Mournivale), 
is a visit paid one evening by the steward Harper to 
my friend Charley Tincture. 

Harper, who was naturally a hearty fellow, with 
a frank, open manner of speech, now looked anxious 
and careworn, and spoke in a hesitating, perplexed 
way, which Charley could not understand. 

He apologized for calling at that late hour—half- 
past nine—on the ground that he did not wish his visit 
known, and presently untying a blue handkerchief 
which he carried in his hand, placed upon the table 
something that had very much the appearance of half 
a cold apple-tart. 

“TI wish you, sir,” he said, “to be kind enough to 
examine this, and tell me if ’tis good for a Christian’s 
dinner. If ’tis, why there’s an end; if not, why then 
I’ve got something more to say.” 

Tincture made him sit down, and retired to his sur- 
gery, sending, in pursuance ofan idea that occurred to 
him, for myself, who happened to be passing the eve- 
ning in the neighborhood. Together we carefully 
analyzed the viand, and, applying the usual tests, de- 
tected the presence of a certain vegetable poison, in 
sufficient quantity to destroy a dozen human lives. 

On hearing this result, Harper turned so white and 
sick, that Charley had to administer a glass of brandy, 
after which the worthy steward commenced his tale, 
with the startling information that the pastry we had 
had under our consideration, together with numerous 


“May 


other delicacies, similarly seasoned, formed the daily | 


bill of fare at Mournivale, 

For a long time past—in fact, ever since the arrival 
of the family—the steward’s attention had been from 
time to time attracted by a remarkable proceeding on 
the part of Morgan le Fay, Every dish, whether pre- 
pared by her own hands or those of assistants, re- 
ceived a slight addition, sometimes in a liquid, some- 


times pulverine form, the materials being obtained | pugnance to connect himself with the haunted 
from a sort of cabinet built into the wall, and secured | 
with asmall but massive metal door, of which Morgan | 
le Fay always kept the key. This ceremony, though | Mournivale property “ marches,” as they say in Scot- 
| land, on one side with that of Squire Hurlburt, a 


not absolutely performed by stealth, always seemed 


with a respect and tendernes; almost reverential, was | 


handled wit’: the extremest caution, and, when re- | lead in the proceedings of the bench. He had re- 





turned disabled from the dinner- table, ¥ was 5 consigned | 
by the high priestess, Morgan le Fay, to a receptacle 
expressly constructed for the purpose, from whence it 
never again emerged. 

Perpetually haunted by this mystery, Harper at 
length conceived an irresistible desire to convince 
himself, by actual experiment, that a strange, horrible 
fancy, that would sometimes intrude itself into his 
mind, was erroneous and absurd. One day, by great 
good fortune, an opportunity occurred of securing a 
portion of apple-tart that had been almost half con- 
sumed in the parlor. Mr. Harper, possessing himself 
of an unfortunate dog whose condition of skin ren- 
dered his abrupt decease a matter of congratulation 
both to himself and mankind, presented him with a 
small portion of the pie, on receipt of which the un- 
fortunate animal uttered one broken howl, stretched 
himself out, and expired. Under the circumstances, 
Mr. Harper at once secured the remainder of the tart 
in his handkerchief, and hastened to submit it to 
medical scrutiny. 

The case was curious and difficult. In spite of the 
uncommon dietary, it was certain that nothing had 
happened at Mournivale to warrant legal interference. 
No enactment restricts the indulgence in arsenic, or 
belladonna, as long as they suit the constitution. It 
was ultimately agreed to keep the matter quiet, Har- 
per undertaking to report to us, any new incident of 
an unusual nature that might come under his ob- 
servation. 


CHAPTER ITV. 


Ir was not very long before a new phenomenon 
revealed itself. The summer was well advanced, and 
had been unusually sultry. The windows of Mourni- 
vale, like those of less mysterious mansions, remained 
open, or at least unshuttered, long after dark. It 
began to be declared that the sounds and appearances 
distinguishable through these windows, were not to 
be accounted for by any rules of ordinary domestic 
life. Regularly After nightfall—perhaps about ten 
o’clock (as the country people asserted)—the entire 
upper portion of the vast ly 
illuminated with a mighty red lustre, such as might 
proceed from the seething crater of a volcano at the 
close of an eruption. From thence were heard to 
issue lond and agonizing shrieks, varied with the 
notes of some strange instrument of the trumpet 
kind, now and then a clash of cymbals, and, not un- 
frequently, a low, horrible sound, which could only 
be described as a lion imitating the laugh of a man. 

From midnight until one o’clock, the watchers de- 
clared, there usually reigned a profound silence. 
About the last-named hour, a long, hoarse cry, unlike 
the voice of man or animal, pealed through the house, 
and, in a second, the lights in every room were ex- 
tinguished like one. At that period, the rising ground 
planted by Corsellis, was not covered with wood of 
sufficient growth to conceal the upper windows, and 
the crimson glow proceeding from them was plainly 
visible from the neighboring village. 

Speculation was busy over these strange doings, 
when a new and important circumstance occurred. 
Harper, having some business to transact with his 
master, repaired to the mansion one morning rather 
before his usual hour. Sir George was out, on horse- 
back. As the steward retraced his steps through the 
hall, a violent shriek, twice or thrice repeated, struck 
his ear. 

Yielding to the impulse of the moment, and imagin- 
ing, as he afterwards explained, that some person’s 
clothes had caught fire, he bounded up the hitherto 
sacred stair, and stood at the door of the first of the 
suite of apartments inhabited by the family. It was 
from hence that the shrieks had proceeded. The 
door was ajar. He pushed it open. All was hushed 
as death; but, on a rich sofa, lay a slight female fig- 
ure, with the face turned away. Beside her knelt 
the diminutive form of the third member of the party 
—both of them motionless, as though carved in 
stone. 

Suddenly, without ‘any change in the attitude of 
the body or limbs, the head of the kneeling figure 
began to turn. Revolving slowly, as on a pivot, the 
face came completely round, and fronted Harper, as 
he stood rooted to the spot. And what a face! 
Wrought in grey granite, with a hideous carved grin, 
great, white eyeballs in which no pupils were visible, 
a huge, mocking mouth, seeming to dart out, like 
tongues, spicule of lurid flame! Harper—man as he 
was, and no timid man—thrilled with a nameless 
fear, made but three steps down stairs, and never 
stopped till he reached his own domain. 

In relating this strange story to us, I observed that 
nothing seemed to have impressed him so strongly as 
the stony gleam of the woman’s or fiend’s eyes. His 
constant reference to this feature, no doubt, led to 
the habit we subsequently acquired, of talking of the 
personage alluded to as ‘* Mournivale Stone-Eyes.” 

Many were inclined to discredit the whole narra- 
tive; but Harper silenced these detractors by giving 
notice to his employer of his desire to quit his service 
as soon as arrangements could be made; and, as he 
had secured no provision for himself, it was only 
reasonable to believe him actuated by a genuine re- 





mansion, 
The event next in order, I believe, was this:—The 


| country gentleman of considerable wealth, but who 


| the occasion when Corsellis had so defiantly taken the 





turned home nota alittle dinguated at at - the treatment 
he and his brethren had experienced. 

It happened that Mr. Harlbutt received a visit from 
his nephew, a captain in the army, who had been for 
some time in a local command. He had commanded 
a frontier corps at the Cape, employed in repelling 
the incursions of the Caftres—a duty requiring both 
courage and vigilance, and not without a certain 
smack of adventure greatly to the taste of the young 
ofticer. The mysteries of Mournivale were not long 
in reaching his ears, and Captain Harlbutt at once 
came to the conclusion that he could not beguile his 
three weeks’ visit at Fairwoods better than by un- 
ravelling the same. 

It was, I think, on the third or fourth day after his 
arrival, that a party, organized for the purpose, as- 
sembled by different paths after nightfall at a certain 
spot in the woodland. It consisted of Harlbutt, Char- 
ley Tincture, Harper, a trusty keeper of Harlbutt’s 
famous for seeing in the dark, and myself. 

There was a bright August moon, but it was occa- 
sionally veiled by dense masses of cloud. We pushed 
our approaches nearer and nearer to the house, on 
the side not surrounded by gardens, and from which 
asmall side-entrance alone gave access to the g 1 


turned heme, consttiting as to the atepe that should 
next be taken. 

A meeting was arranged for the following day at 
Fairwoods, when various opinions were expressed— 
the prevailing one being to the effect that some deed 
of violence had been perpetrated, to which it was our 
obvious duty to invite the attention of the authori- 
ties. This point being conceded, who should take 
the initiative? There was a general disinclination to 
commence the remarkable dispositions which would 
have to be made, before any action could be taken 
having reference to a charge of murder. After much 
discussion, it was resolved to leave matters as they 
were, for at least one day; thus affording an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining, through Harper, what effect, 
if any, the removal of Mournivale Stone-Eyes had 
wrought upon the household. 

On the evening of the succeeding day, the steward 
attended, as had been agreed, at Mr. Tincture’s lodg- 
ings; Mr. Harlbutt and his nephew, Mr. Fanshawe 
(a neighboring magistrate), and myself, being also 
present. 

The statement Harper had to make, rendered the 
mystery still more profound and complex than before. 





Just within a cedar copse we sat in a circle, like a 
group of gentlemanly burglars awaiting their oppor- 
tunity, the red sparks of our cigars alone revealing 
the whereabouts of each individual. 

Harlbutt was in the middle of a Caffre story, when 
an exclamation from our lookout the keeper, direct- 
ed our attention to the mansion. The windows, as 
usual, from one end to the other, had suddenly be- 
come one blaze of lurid splendor. To this succeeded 
the accustomed shrieks and other sounds; the horri- 
ble unearthly laugh, and, what Harper had never 
noticed on former occasions, a faint, wild wail, like 
that of a funeral chant, sung by many voices, at a 
distance so remote as only to be occasionally audible. 
Prepared as he was for something unusual, Harlbutt 
was struck dumb with amazement at what he heard 
and saw. 

“An orgy of demons in a country gentleman’s 
house, in the nineteenth century!” he muttered, in 
a bewildered way. 

Remark and conjecture were soon abandoned, and 
we continued to watch thoglowing windows in silence 
—silence as deep as that which now prevailed in the 
haunted dwelling. As usual, from twelve o’clock not 
a sound was heard. But, as the distant village clock 
struck one, the hoarse, wild cry pealed forth. Out 
went the lights like a single candle, and all was dark 
and still. We rose to go. 

“Hark!” exclaimed Harlbutt, stopping us. “I 
hear a knell!” 

We listened. A low, fied sound, like a passing 
bell, came faintly on our ears. 

“The door is opening,” said the quick-sighted 
keeper. 

Opening it was. And out issued a curious proces- 
sion. A bier, or stretcher, covered with a pall, on 
which lay a corpse in white, was carried by four fe- 
male figures in mourning dresses. Behind these 
walked Sir George Corsellis, his head bare, a lady 
leaning on his arm; last came another woman, whom 
Harper recognized by the bright moonlight as Morgan 
le Fay. She led bya chain an animal which, but 
for its head which was a dog’s, would seem to be a 
lion, having the magnificent mane and tufted tail 
which characterize the monarch of the forest. 

This strange pageant, made still more singular by 
the intermittent moon-gleams, at first (somewhat to 
our embarrassment) took the direction of our ambush ; 
but, on approaching the covert, it inclined to the 
right, and passed to the rear of the copse. It was at 
this time so near, that Harper recognized the body 
on the bier as that of the fearful being we had been 
accustomed to speak of as ‘‘ Mournivale Stone-Eyes.” 
A sudden dash of moonlight fell upon the scene, and 
revealed the terrible gray face, and stone-white open 
eyes, as clearly as by day. 

It was hastily agreed to thread the copse as quietly 
as possible, and follow the progress of these strange 
obsequies. Captain Harlbutt and the keeper, as the 
most experienced bushmen, led the way. The latter, 
in a tew minutes, reported that the party had entered 
the copse—at a somewhat open part—in the rear, and 
might be seen by us without discovery, completing 
the ceremonial of burial. The grave must have been 
previously prepared—for scarcely had we taken up 
our positions, when the body was lifted from the bier, 
and lowered by means of long white scarfs deep into 
the earth. This done, there was a pause; when, ap- 
parently at a signal from Corsellis, Morgan le Fay 
approached the edge of the grave—leading‘ the dog 
lion, from which the others seemed to shrink instine- 
tively. She wound her arms in the beast’s shaggy 
mane, drawing him fearlessly towards her, until his 
sharp nose and glowing eyes were over her shoulder. 
As she held him in this attitude, Corsellis made a 
sudden step forward. There was a gleam of some- 
thing—a blow—a broken roar—and the animal rolled 
over and over into the open grave. The latter was 
then carefully filled and smoothed down, level with 
the surrounding surface; leaves and sprays were 
scattered lightly over it; and then Corsellis gave his 








arm to his lady, and the whole party returned to the | 


mansion—the servants chatting gaily, and apparently 
only deterred by the stately presence of their master 
stalking on before, trom enjoying a dance by moon- 
light. 

So odd and unnatural had been this whole affair, 
that we could have easily fancied ita dream. Noone 
present attempted a solution of the mystery. All we 
could do was to note by measurement the exact spot 


of this extraordinary interment; after which we re- | the poor creature, as she was borne away. 





The pr g day had, to all appearance, been one 
of jubilee at Mournivale. Sir George Corsellis had 
gone out riding in the forenoon, actually accompanied 
by his lady, who was mounted on a beautiful Spanish 
jennet, lately arrived in Sir George’s stables. The 
groom who attended them reported that they had 
paid more than one visit to distant country residences, 
galloping across the country, laughing like children, 
and apparently in the very highest glee. Her lady- 
ship was still veiled, but she had spoken to each and 
all of the domestics in the course of the day, making 
them some presents, and ordering that they should 
have a little feast, to celebrate, as she said, the most 
joyous event in her existence. 

Of Mournivale Stone-Eyes not one word was said. 
It would seem, however, that her terrible mysterious 
influence was no longer an object of dread. The 
servants went where they pleased about the mansion. 
Harper, himself—in company with Eisa the creole, 
and two or three of the other domestics, who were 
ordered to rearrange some furniture in the upper 
rooms—had visited almost every apartment in the 
house, without detecting any trace of her occupancy. 
Stone-Eyes was unquestionably gone! But whither? 

Before the council broke up, it was settled that 
Squire Harlbutt and Mr. Fanshawe shotld, next 
morning, wait upon the proprietor of Mournivale, 
and commence operations by referring to the subject 
of the poisoned tart; the agency of poison being, in 
Mr. Harlbutt’s mind, inseparably iated with the 
midnight scene we had witnessed. 








CHAPTER V. 


THE countenance of the big Dutch porter exhibited 
as much surprise as its natural construction permit- 
ted, when the two magistrates requested, in tones 
slightly peremptory, an audience of his master. 

After a moment’s delay, they were invited to enter, 
and lucted to a magnificent library, in which sat 
Sir George, alone. That gentleman received them 
with frigid politeness, and so manifestly looked for an 
immediate explanation of their visit, that Mr. Harl- 
butt at once plunged into the matter. Sir George 
raised his bushy eyebrows with unfeigned astonish- 
ment, but made no remark. 

“We are desirous of obtaining from you, if willing 
to afford it, authority to contradict in your name cer- 
tain strange rumors afloat in the neighborhood re- 
specting—” 

“Well, gentlemen, ‘ respecting ’—?” 

“Respecting,” resumed Mr. Harlbutt, coolly put- 
ting on his spectacles, in order to scan the general’s 
face more minutely, “ the disappearance of amember 
of your household!” 

Corsellis gave a slight start. Seated with his back 
to the light, it was not easy to detect any change of 
countenance. It was clear, however, he was agitated. 

“Allow me to remind you, Sir George,” said Mr. 
Fanshawe, “that we do not wish to press upon you 
any question you are indisposed to answer ;*but per- 
mit me to ask you, is the use of deadly poison per- 
mitted in your family? 

“ Poisons, sir!” repeated Corsellis, grasping the 
arms of his chair, as though about to rise, but only 
leaning forward. ‘Explain yourself. Are you 
aware of what you are saying?” 

“Perfectly. You have a domestic in your service, 
Sir George, called ‘ Morgan le Fay.’” 

“The cook. And then?” 

“Will you allow me to ask her a single question?” 

Corsellis, for reply put his lips to a voice-conductor 
in the wall. 

“Send Morgan here.” 

A minute of profound silence followed. Then Mor- 
gan le Fay appeared at the door, fresh and rosy, curt- 
seying, and smoothing the snow-white apron that 
rather adorned than concealed her plump and portly 
form. Sir George pointed to her, looking at his visi- 
tors interrogatively. 

“We are desirous to ask you one question, my 
good woman,” said Mr. Harlbutt. ‘ My friend and 
myself are magistrates. Don’t agitate yourself, I 
beg. It is simply this; a poisoned ap— good heavens! 





| She has fainted!” 


Morgan le Fay had swooned, and so suddenly that 
Mr. Fanshawe, who was the nearest, barely caught 
her as she reached the ground. Sir George rang for 
assistance. Some of the maids urrived, and the wo- 
man recovered. 


““T—I knew it would come. God help us!” gasped 























to be invested with a certain degree of mystery. It | 

i was etiquette to notive it as little as possible; but , | mixed little with the county society, and had punc- 
Harper could not help observing that every dish, after tiliously avoided his extraordinary neighbor. He was 
undergoing this singular preparation, was regarded | a magistrate, and had been one of those present on 
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“g gloomy silence followed this scene. It was ' 
en by Sir George himself. 

“Well, gentlemen; as I presume the throy 
my cook into a fit was not the whole object o} 
visit, in what may I satisfy you further?” 

“Twill tell you, Sir George Corsellis,” #: 
Harlbutt. “It has been openly affirmed, 
neighborhood, that an individual known to hav: 
ever since your arrival, resident in your hous 
has suddenly disappeared, 
which warrant suspicion—only suspicion, 
stand—of poison, When I mentioned this disa, 
ance, afew minutes ago, you started, When 1 
of poison in the presence of your servant, she fii 
And her first words, on recovering, might easily 
a construction most unfavorable to innocence.” 

He paused, Sir George looked at him for - 
ment, as though in meditation. Then he repli 


not conceal from you that I desire to close this 
view as speedily as courtesy permits, In wha 
can I satisfy the extraordinary suspicions to 
you have apparently lent yourselves? By-the 
to which member of my household do they ; 
To my wife?” 

“No, Sir George. 
to bear your name.” 

* Miss Blatchford, Well, gentlemen, be plea 
follow me.” 

They passed up the wide staircase, and thro 
portion of the house, until their conductor st 
at a door which, softly opening at his touch, a 
ted them to a kind of veiled gallery, like an o 
tra, from which they could observe, unseen, t) 
terior of one of the rich saloons. 

Two young ladies were there ; one, engaged i 
delicate work that looked like a bride-veil for a ~ 
the other, reading aloud. 

“ Lady Corsellis, Miss Blatchford,” said Cor 
in a subdued tone, pointing to them in the o: 
which they have been mentioned. 

Squire Harlbutt almost started at the beau 
saw before him. Desiree Lady Corsellis (bo 
Ahna) as a woman almost too fair tolive. Its 
impossible that a being so perfect in lovelin: 
delicately touched and retouched—as if Natur: 
fur once resolved upon a masterpiece—should b. 
ject to the common needs and ills of poor mort 
A brightness radiated from her, almost pleadi: 
dulgence for the ever-recurring fancy that som: 
more than human resided in the shape called 
Corsellis. 

Of Miss Blatchford I will only say that, if ‘ 
are ever dark, she might have been their « 
Small and slender as a child, the perfect sym 
of her proportions, and the easy, finished gi 
every movement, proved that she was, in all re: 
save stature, as near the perfection of womanh: 
the most fastidious critic could desire. 

Sir George allowed his visitors two minutes t: 
template the lovely picture before them, the: 
more led the way down stairs. At the door 
library he paused, as though expecting his visit 
take their leave. But a word whispered in Mr. ! 
butt’s ear by his colleague, as they came down : 
had determined the half-satisfied squire 
through with the matter. 

“A substitute?” Mr, Fanshawe had sugg: 
pointing up stairs. 

“That there may be no further intrusions on 
privacy, Sir George,” resumed Mr. Harlbutt, 


To the lady who is suppos: 


visit that portion of your premises indicated |) 
village gossips as the place of burial of—of the 
supposed victim?” 

The color mounted to Corsellis’s brow. He c! 
ed the table against which he was standing, 1 
festly struggling hard to preserve an um 
demeanor, 

“ Believe me, sir, nothing short of this will - 
pletely refute the scandal. But you will act a 
please,” added the old gentleman, as he took u 
hat. 

Sir George made one turn in the apartment, 
meditating on what course he should adopt; th« 
replied : 

“ Be it so, gentlemen. I was as little aware of 
interest my proceedings were creating, as of the | 
lant watch kept upon me. 
about to be disclosed, and since it is useless te 
any obstacles in the way of that investigati: 
which your duty, I suppose, alone compels y: 
persevere, I will myself aid in this discovery.” 

He rang the bell. It was answered by Troek 
porter, 

“Send three of the garden people with spade: 
the rear of the cedar-copse.”” 

Signing to the magistrates to follow, Cornellis } 
ed into the garden, and thence, by @ small door 
the outer grounds. 
same instant, CorselJis led the party directly t 
scene of the midnight burial. Pointing to the 
where the fresh-turned soil indicated a grave, bh. 
dered his men to dig. 

A hole was quickly made. Fast flew the loose } 
mould to the surface. Presently one of the lab 
held up his hand. 

“ There is something here,” he said, 

“ Well, man, up with it, Why do you stop?’ 
claimed Corsellis, impatiently stamping his foot. 
The men carefully uncovered the buried “ » 
thing,” and handed to the surface the carcase 0: 
animal of the canine family, but with ashaggy u 
and crest, something resembling those of a 
Even in death, there was something curiously f 
and repulsive in the aspect of the hybrid beast 
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A gloomy silence followed this scene. 
en by Sir George himself. 

“Well, gentlemen; as I presume the throwing of 
my cook into a fit was not the whole object of your 
visit, in what may I satisfy you further?” 

“T will tell you, Sir George Corsellis,” said old 
Harlbutt. “It has been openly aftirmed, in the 
neighborhood, that an individual known to have been, 
ever since your arrival, resident in your household, 
has suddenly disappeared, under circumstances 
which warrant suspicion—only suspicion, under- 
stand—of poison. When I mentioned this disappear- 
ance, afew minutes ago, you started. When I spoke 
of poison in the presence of your servant, she fainted. 
And her first words, on recovering, might easily bear 
a construction most unfavorable to innocence.” 

He paused. Sir George looked at him for a mo- 
ment, as though in meditation. Then he replied: 


“There is truth in what you say. Gentlemen, I will 
not conceal from you that I desire to close this inter- 
view as speedily as courtesy permits. In what way 
can I satisfy the extraordinary suspicions to which 
you have apparently lent yourselves? By-the-way, 
to which member of my h hold do they point? 
To my wife?” 

“No, Sir George. 
to bear your name.” 

“ Miss Blatchford. 
follow me.” 

They passed up the wide staircase, and through a 
portion of the house, until their conductor stopped 
at a door which, softly opening at his touch, admit- 
ted them to a kind of veiled gallery, like an orches- 
tra, from which they could observe, unseen, the in- 
terior of one of the rich saloons. 

Two young ladies were there; one, engaged in some 
delicate work that looked like a bride-veil for a fairy; 
the other, reading aloud. 

* Lady Corsellis, Miss Blatchford,” said Corsellis, 
in a subdued tone, pointing to them in the order in 
which they have been mentioned. 

Squire Harlbutt almost started at the beauty he 
saw before him. Desiree Lady Corsellis (born de 
Ahna) as a woman almost too fair tolive. It seemed 
impossible that a being so perfect in loveliness, so 
deli ly touched and retouched—as if Nature had 
four once resolved upon a masterpiece—should be sub- 
ject to the common needs and ills of poor mortality. 
A brightness radiated from her, almost pleading in- 
dulgence for the ever-recurring fancy that something 
more than human resided in the shape called Lady 
Corsellis. 

Of Miss Blatchford I will only say that, if fairies 
are ever dark, she might have been their queen. 
Small and slender as a child, the perfect symmetry 
of her proportions, and the easy, finished grace of 
every movement, proved that she was, in all respects 
save stature, as near the perfection of womanhood as 
the most fastidious critic could desire. 

Sir George allowed his visitors two minutes to con- 
template the lovely picture before them, then once 
more led the way down stairs. At the door of the 
library he paused, as though expecting his visitors to 
take their leave. But a word whispered in Mr. Harl- 
butt’s ear by his colleague, as they came down stairs, 
had determined the half-satisfied squire to go 
through with the matter. 

“A substitute?” Mr, Fanshawe had suggested, 
pointing up stairs. 

“That there may be no further intrusions on your 
privacy, Sir George,” resumed Mr. Harlbutt, “ will 
you frankly permit Mr. Fanshawe and myself to 
visit that portion of your premises indicated by the 
village gossips as the place of burial of—of the—the 
supposed victim?” 

The color mounted to Corsellis’s brow. He clutch- 
ed the table against which he was standing, mani- 
festly struggling hard to preserve an unrufiled 
demeanor. 

‘* Believe me, sir, nothing short of this will com- 
pletely refute the scandal. But you will act as you 
please,” added the old gentleman, as he took up his 
hat. 

Sir George made one turn in the apartment, as if 
meditating on what course he should adopt; then he 
replied : 

* Be it so, gentlemen. I was as little aware of the 
interest my proceedings were creating, as of the vigi- 
lant watch kept upon me. My unhappy secret is 
about to be disclosed, and since it is useless to cast 
any obstacles in the way of that investigation in 
which your duty, I suppose, alone compels you to 
persevere, I will myself aid in this discovery.” 

He rang the bell. It was answered by Troek the 
porter. 

‘*Send three of the garden people with spades to 
the rear of the cedar-copse.”” 

Signing to the magistrates to follow, Corsellis pass- 
ed into the garden, and thence, by @ small door into 
the outer grounds. The gardeners arriving at the 
same instant, Corsellis led the party directly to the 
scene of the midnight burial. Pointing to the spot 
where the fresh-turned soil indicated a grave, he or- 
dered his men to dig. 

A hole was quickly made. Fast flew the loose black 
mould to the surface. Presently one of the laborers 
held up his hand. 

‘There is something here,” he said. 

“ Well, man, up with it. Why do you stop?” ex- 
claimed Corsellis, impatiently stamping his foot. 

The men carefully uncovered the buried ‘ some- 
thing,” and handed to the surface the carcase of an 
animal of the canine family, but with ashaggy mane 
and crest, something resembling those of a lion. 
Even in death, there was something curiously fierce 
and repulsive in the aspect of the hybrid beast. It 


It was brok- 





To the lady who is supposed not 


Well, gentlemen, be pleased to 








| had been stabbed with some broad, keen blade, ab- 


solutely through and through. 

“Gentlemen, are you content?” asked Corsellis, 
pointing at the animal as it lay at his feet. ‘ This 
dog-lion acknowledged but two masters in the world 
—myself, and my servant Morgan. He became dan- 
gerous. We tried to poison him in vain. I killed 
him with my Malay creese, and here’s his carcase. 
What more?” 

* But, what below him, sir?” said old Harlbutt. 

Corsellis bit his lip. His eye glared upon the speak- 
er with a gleam hardly less ferocious than that of his 
own dog-lion, when alive; he looked round upon the 
circle; then, in a fury, burst out: 

“ Dig, dig, fellows, and have done with it! 
out, cast out! Quick, now! That’s well!” 

A spade hail rested on something else than mould. 
The earth was rapidly cleared away, and exposed 
the folds of a shroud. 

‘Lift her carefully, fellows,” said Corsellis, with a 
sort of fierce laugh. “Soft, now, soft! Do not ex- 
pose those delicate limbs. Remember, though dead, 
she isa woman. Now, all together. There!” 

The stiffened frame was laid upon the grass close 
at hand. Then Sir George, taking the shroud in his 
two hands, rent it from top to bottom, and threw the 
pieces apart. It was an artist’s lay-figure. On the 
face appeared a hideous mask, with white, stony 
eyes, so constructed as to pass round and round; 
showing the face in any direction, as though the neck 
were invertebrated. 

“ There, gentlemen, is the whole secret,” said Sir 
George, “ since you will be content with nothing less. 
And here,’ he added, in a tone suddenly changed to 
one of the deepest feeling, “here is the key to the 
mysteries of Mournivale. My darling wife was— 
thank God I may now express it—mad. Gentlemen, 
I was assured by a foreign physician, whose life has 
been passed in the study of brain disease, that if I 
would fearlessly and minutely follow the directions 
he gave me, as adapted to my wife’s peculiar case, 
there was every hope, nay, almost certainty, of ulti- 
mate restoration. A portion of his system involved 
absolute indulgence of the delusion under which she 
labored. Her delusion was, that she had passed into 
the custody of a fiend, in whose fiery palace she was 
condemned to pass two hours nightly, amidst the 
noise and riot of fearful beings who were invisible to 
her. For months this hallucination was humored. 
At length, certain symptoms which were from time 
to time carefully reported to the professor, ind 1 
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Fishing among the White ills. 


BY RALPH RAUER. 


ON a summer morning, with a clear sky above our | 
heads, and the cooling mountain breezes blowing | 
around us, we started for the Ammonusuc Fall on the 
river whose name it bears. The Ammonusue is the 
most violent and the wildest river in New Hampshire. 
It falls six thousand feet from its source at the foot 
of Mount Washington, to its junction with the Con- 
necticut. 

Everything had been prepared the night before for 
a fishing excursion, and we started in excellent spirits, 
anticipating a joyous time. Most of our road lay 
through the woods, and we crossed numerous small 
tributaries to the stream we were bound for, which 
contained many of the shy inhabitants of the spotted 
tribe for which the mountain streams are famous. 
Not stopping for these, however, we pushed on, and 
soon reached a large grassy meadow, from which the 
whole mountain range is visible. Here you stand in 
the centre of a broad amphitheatre of mountains; 
the lofty pyramid of Washington, with its basin- 
shaped top, resembling the crater of a volcano, and 
its bare, gray rock sides marked by long gulleys, and 
lower down by broad sides, while far away on the 
right and left Mounts Webster and Madison stand at 
the extremities of the range. 

Proceeding on once more we at last arrived at the 
falls. Here a scene of the most exquisite beauty 
meets the eye. The river, confined within narrow 
gorges, seems to have broken through the rock with 
the utmost violence; with a zigzag course it continues 
its way, wearing the foamy whiteness of its waves as 
@ conqueror wears his hard-earned crown. Here we 
stopped to prepare our fishing tackle, and to send 
the driver around by the road to the Old Fabyan 
stand, a large meadow of many acres in extent, while 
we were to follow down the stream. Our party con- 
sisted of only two beside myself and our guide. One 
of them (a gentleman of about thirty-five, who had 
black, bushy whiskers, and was very jolly) rejoiced or 
lamented in the name of Worcester. The other was 
@ young man belonging at the Crawford House, whose 
name was St. James. He was stalwart and intelli- 
gent, being throughout a noble son of the mountains. 
As it is unnecessary to describe myself or our guide, 





him to authorize a daring experiment. We resolved 
to kill the fiend. It was done; we not only killed, but 
the more deeply to impress the supposed occurrence 
on my poor patient’s mind, buried, her persecutor 
with ail the pageant that the r of my estab- 
lishment could supply, sacrificing at the same time 
my poor Lion, on whose temper I could no longer 
depend. 

“As touching the poison, Mr. Harlbutt,” continued 
Sir George, ‘‘I conclude that my cook’s consterna- 
tion arose from the fear that some apple-tart intend- 
ed for the destruction of Lion, had been productive of 
mischief elsewhere—a circumstance I should deeply 
deplore. At allevents, I know that the poisoned 
dish was missing, and that its disappearance created 
no small anxiety. When I add that our own viands 
were occasionally d with 1 hic pre- 
parations, I think I have touched upon everything 
you could desire to know. Ifnot, give me the plea- 
sure of your company on any future day, and I will 
complete my explanations, as well as make you 
known to my wife, and her nurse, friend, and cousin 
in one—our ex-demon—Miss Blatchford.” 

Sir George and his lady resided here for two years 
—mixing frequently with society, everywhere popu- 
lar and welcome guests. When, at the end of that 
time, Miss Blatchford married Captain—then Colonel 
—Harlbutt, Sir George and his wife went to Italy, 
and continued, I believe, to reside there, until the 
death of both—on the same day—at Florence. 











THE EFFECT OF DIET. 

Dieting is usually considered to mean the same 
thing as a kind of starvation. The idea which the 
educated physician attaches to the term is a judicious 
regulation of the quantity and quality of the food, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of each case. A healthy 
man may diet himself in order to keep well; an inva- 
lid may diet with a view to the recovery of his health ; 
yet the things eaten by the two will widely differ in 
their nature, bulk and mode of preparation. A vast 
multitude are suffering hourly by the horrors of dys- 
pepsia; no two are precisely alike in all points, since 
there is an endless variety of combinations as to age, 
sex, occupation, temperament, etc. Yet dyspepsia is 
always brought on by over and irregular eating; it 
could be banished from the world in a generation, if 
the children were educated to eat moderately, regu- 
larly and slowly; the parents who do this will do 
their offspring a higher good than by leaving them 
large fortunes, which in three cases out of four, foster 
idleness, gluttony, and every evil thing. As the rich 
can get anything to eat or drink when they want it, 
they, with indulged children, bring on dyspepsia by 
eating irregularly and without an appetite. The 
poor—those who have to work for a living—induce 
the horrible disease by eating too rapidly and at un- 
| Seasonable hours; mainly by eating heartily at sup- 
| per, and going to bed within an hour or two after- 
| ward. In the hey-day of youth and manly vigor | 
| there may not fora while be noticed any special ill ef- 
| fect from such a practice—in truth it is at first inap- | 
| preciable, but it is cumulative, and impossible not to | 
| manifest itself in due time. 





I will p 1 with my narrative. 

We prepared ourselves at last, and started down 
the stream with our lines ready to catch anything 
that might be astir of the trout kind. The first one 
was caught by St. James, and it was a nice one; the 
next was caught by Worcester. I, at last, came toa 
trout hole between two large rocks, and thinking I 
should catch something, I dropped my line, and in 
an instant it was snapped up by a monster trout that 
began to dart wildly around, trying to escape from 
the doom that awaited him. At last I had the pleas- 
ure of drawing him in. As the remainder of the 
party came up they were astonished at my success, 
for it is seldom that so large a trout can be caught. 
He was put safely in the basket carried by the guide. 
They proceeded down the river, and I to my fishing. 
I staid there for full half an hour, during which time 
Lhad caught thirteen fine trout. 

I then started for the rest of the party and over- 
took them about half a mile down the stream. They 
had caught twenty-two—St. James fifteen, and Wor- 
cester seven. The guide didn’t fish at all, as it kept 
him busy attending the others. 

It had now become about noon, and we thought it 
time to eat our luncheon; so we selected a spot under 
the side of the mountain which was deeply covered 
with a rich carpet of moss, while above, growing in 
rich profusion was the yellow birch, with its ragged 
bark and wide spreading arms; the beech with its 
round trunk and smooth bark, marbled, clouded and 
embroidered with its many colored lichens, its stiff, 
slender branches, and glossy leaves; the white birch, 
with its smooth and white bark, showing, after its 
changed yellow leaves have fallen, its slender, wand- 
like white trunks ranged closely and regularly on the 
mountain side. With these were mixed a frequent 
but generally less abundant growth of black spruces 
and balsam firs,—the spruce with its ragged outline 
and horizontal branches, the fir with its beautiful 
spires, regularly tapering from its base to its tip, and 
its dark, rich foliage—often, as it grows old, with its 
entangled tufts of the beard-moss, which here so 
abundantly covers its dying branches. Of the many 
other trees, I will mention only the striped maple, the 
mountain ash, the aspen poplar, the hemlock and the 
white pine. At such a place as the one I have de- 
scribed, we started a fire with the intention of cook- 
ing some of the fish to eat with our bread. 

We cooked as many as we wanted for our dinner, 
and then sat down and ate a hearty meal. As we 
were about to resume our fishing, we were startled 


guide had just before gone to the stream for water, so 
two of us only had any weapons of defence, and those 
very poor. 

In this emergency St. James thought of a plan 
which he communicated to us and instantly put into 
execution. 

As the bear was a female, we had no doubt but that 
she had some young cubs with her. St..James crept 
slily off in the woods till he had got about twenty rods, 
and then commenced a kind of hulloo resembling the 
cry of a young cub in distress. At the first outbreak 
she pricked up her ears and stopped still, and before 
many moments she turned and commenced a rapid 
retreat toward the woods. As she got further on she 
broke into a galloping run, and we now thought it 
time to apprise St. James of the result by a shrill 
whistle, a sign agreed uper befure going. It was not 
many moments before he came around another way 
to avoid the bear, and we took our baskets and start- 
ed down stream at a quick pace. Here we met the 
guide, and after proceeding about half amile, we ven- 
tured to commence fishing again, knowing that the 
bear would not attack us there. We continued to 
fish along stream till we arrived at the place where 
we had sent the driver who was awaiting us, and 
then we found that we had caught in all two hundred 
and twenty-seven trout—a nice string to carry back 
to the Crawford House. We told our story to the 
driver, and he said it must have been one that was 
seen the day before with two cubs, and was very 
ferocious. 

Tea was ready by the time we arrived, and we did 
justice to the good supper thai Mr. H——, the land- 
lord, had prepared for us. 

The next morning, bright and early, we took the 
stage for the cars, after complimenting St. James on 
his readiness in an emergency, and that night we 
arrived safe in Boston, to tell our adventures among 
the ins to our astonished friends at home. 





THE MOTHER OF NAPOLEON. 

Very bright recoll iate th lves with 
the entree of Madame Letitia, the empress mother, 
when visiting her son for the first time as king. She 
traversed imperial realms and kingdoms, obeying the 
behests of her sons, and the most renowned and 
greatest among them had brought all these crowns 
into the family at the point of the sword, thus exalt- 
ing it to the first place in astonished Europe. At 
William’s voke, then styled Napoleon’s voke, the 
mother was received by her children, and reposed 
there a few days, previously to making her solemn 
entrance into the capital. Great preparations were 
made for her reception ; the whole garrison was drawn 
out in gala dress at the Castle and Place d’Armes; 
the burgher company, in uniform, formed a line from 
the gate to the castle; the bells rang, and at intervals 
a salute of one hundred guns wel d the mother 
of the king to his capital; the houses in the streets 
through which the train passed were festively adorned 
with wreaths of flowers and tapestry hangings. The 
whole offering was a richly or ted and pomp 
spectacle. It might be eleven o’clock in the day when 
Madame Letitia appeared. She sat in a carriage 
gilded throughout, built in Paris expressly for the oc- 
casion, of an antique, noble form, the sides of which 
were entirely composed of panes of plate glass, held 
together by golden rods. Fair pages, dressed in white 
and blue and gold, clustered upon the carriage wher- 
ever it was possible to cling. This magnificent equi- 
page, preveded by twelve running footmen, with 
staves in their hands, was drawn by eight white 
horses, whose snowy manes and tails were interwoven 
with gold and purple ribbons, and each was led by a 
groom of the stables, who was also in a gala dress. 
The king, the generals and ministers, as well as the 
garde-du-corps, accompanied this brilliant train, 
which, however, attracted little attention, for all eyes 
were turned toward Madame Letitia, who bowed her 
mild, handsome, matronly face in salutation to all 
surrounding her. The impression made by her man- 
ner has been so frequently described, that these fleet- 
ing lines will suffice for comprehending her part in 
the enthusiasm demonstrated on all sides for the 
reigning family. They who have had the happiness 
of beholding that highly distinguished woman, alike 
remarkable in her fate and in her person, must pre- 
serve a recollection of her at once melancholy and 
ennobling, which can only be extinguished with life. 
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ORIGIN OF THE PENNYPOST. 

Macaulay in his history of England states that in 
the reign of Charles II., an enterprising citizen of 
London, William Dockwray, set up at great expense, 
a pennypost, which delivered letters and parcels 
sixty-eight times a day in the busy and crowded 
streets around the Exchange, and four times a day in 
the outskirts of the capital. This improvement was, 
as usual, strenuously resisted. The porters com- 
plained that their interests were attacked, and tore 





by hearing a low growl behind us, when just behind 
a clump of spruce bushes we saw a large black bear | 
with her mouth wide open, showing her sharp teeth, 
and glaring at us with a pair of ugly eyes, the whole | 
presenting such a sight as I never before saw, and | 
hope never to see again. She had crept up at the | 
smell of our dinner, in hopes to get a feast, and the | 
foliage was so thick we were not aware of her ap- | 
proach till related as above. Our first thought was | 





of flight, but we quickly abandoned that, and each 
one started behind a tree. The bear continued to ad- | 
vance slowly toward the baskets, and we thought that | 
we must fight; but as we were poorly armed, having | 
only a knife and one small pistol, we did not wish to | 
engage in combat if it was possible to avoid it. Our | 


down the placards in which the scheme was an- 
nounced. A cry was raised that the pennypost was 
a Popish contrivance. The great Doctor Oates, it 
was affirmed, had hinted that the Jesuits were at the 
bottom of the scheme, and that the bags, if examined, 
would be found full of treason. The utility of the 
enterprise was, however, so great and obvious, that 
all opposition proved fruitless. As soon as it became 
clear that the speculation would be lucrative, the 
Duke of York, who had post-office revenues settled 
on him, complained of it as an infraction of his mo- 
nopoly, and the courts of law decided in his favor. 

The heart ought to give in charity when the hand 
cannot. 
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® (Selected for The Flag of our Union,) 
AFTER THE RAIN. 


BY T. B. ALDRICH. 
RARAARAAAAS 


The rain has ceased, and in my room 
The sunshine pours an airy flood, 
And on the church's dizzy vane 
he ancient cross is bathed in blood. 


From out the dripping ivy leaves 
Antiquely-carven, grave and high, 

A dormer, facing westward, looks 
Upon the village, like an eye. 


And now it glimmers in the sun 

A glow of gold, a disc, a speck; 
And in the belfry sits a dove, 

With purple ripples on her neck. - 
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The Wraith of Redburn Castle. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE. 





Ir was no castle at all, for that matter, though the 
country people for miles around called it so. There 
was no strong donjon-keep, no massive loop-holed 
walls, no impassable moat, with warder-guarded 
drawbridge, to give it a name so imposing—only an 
ancient mansion house of red brick, triple-winged 
and many-windowed, set among wooded hills, with 
a spacious green field in front, that sloped down to 
the shining, swift-flowing river. All the land, far 
around, belonged to the estate; there were sunny 
meadows, lying among the hills, smiling in summer 
beauty; grand, far hing forests, standing by 
themselves in lonely grandeur, and, nearer home, 
grain fields and pleasant orchard closes, and under 
the very walls of the house, a picturesque flower- 
garden, with latticed arbors and walks among blos- 
soming hedges. A pleasant enough place to be born 
in, and to be heir to, as was Ray Redburn. And yet 
the country people, plodding along homeward with 
their market-wagons after nightfall, half dozing by 
the way, became suddenly wide awake, as they came 
abreast of the tall mansion, and urged their lazy 
horses forward, and looked straight ahead, seeming 
to find nothing cheery in the bright light which the 
many windows threw along the dreary highway. 

An old tale of wrong and shame was whispered 
about at the firesides of these simple folk—told so 
often, and learned so well by heart, that to every 
schoolboy the Wraith of Redburn Castle was a name 
of terror. 

But old Mr. Redburn, sitting in state in his luxu- 
rious dining-room, with his glass of port at his elbow 
—a florid, hale old man of seventy—gave himself lit- 
tle trouble about this mysterious appendage to his 
family possessions. Ray was coming home! That 
was the thought which diffused an unwonted genial- 
ity over his demeanor upon this special occasion. 
Ray had been graduated with honor, and was coming 
home to take his place as only son and heir, and, 
warmed by the cheerful prospect, Mr. Redburn’s 
sternness relapsed into kindly good-humor; he-called 
the servant my good fellow, and patted the great 
house-~dog that lay on the rug at his feet. 

“And there is ’Vieve! What will Ray say to her, I 
wonder?” And the old man rubbed his hands in a 
pleased way, and looked into the fire. 

Whatever pictures he saw there—and they must 
have been beautiful ones, to call that smile into the 
handsome old face—were speedily dispelled. Some 
one opened the door hastily. 

“Uncle!” 

Mr. Redburn got up instantly, and turned to her 
with all his usual courtly stateliness. A little figure 
in a riding-habit faced him—a small, dark, proud 
beauty, who tapped her riding whip impatiently upon 
the floor, as she awaite’ his slow— 

“ Well, my dear?” 

“T am going out riding, uncle ;” and then the little 
lady gathered up the sweeping folds of her habit, and 
turned away. 

« But, my love—” began Mr. Redburn. 

She tingered—faced him again. 

“ Ray 1s coming, you know.” 

A little flush came over the dark cheek. 

“What of it?” 

Mr. Redburn grew a shade paler—looked at her 
with a kindling eye. 

“ Nothing, Genevieve, except that the Redburns 
have not been used to forget the respect and courtesy 
due to each other.” 

Her eyes fell before the indignation in the proud 
old man’s face. 

«] will be at home to receive my cousin,” she said, 
her voice softening, ‘* Will that do?” and she looked 
up with a winning smile that quite disarmed him, 

**O, certainly, my love. I dare say I was unrea- 
sonable, thinking of Ray. He wont be here these 
three hours yet. Take your ride, by all means, my 
dear,” 

“Thank you. Itisa darling old uncle, though he 
is sometimes a trifle exacting.” And the little sylph- 
like figure came a step nearer, a wealth of glossy 
curls swept around his face, some limpid eyes met 
his, and the sweet red lips touched his cheek in a kiss, 
He gave it back tenderly, stroking her beautiful 
curls, 

** Don’t go too far, dear—and be careful. Do you 
ride Robin?” 

“That stupid creature? No, uncle, dear; I told 
James to saddle Mazeppa.” 





“T don’t like you to ride Mazeppa, ’Vieve. He will 
throw you some day,” he said, seriously. 

She laughed merrily. 

“Throw me! I should like to see him try it!” 

There was no resisting that imperious will, and Mr. 
Redburn went out with her to the portico. 

“ Don’t forget to be careful,” he said, as he put her 
in the saddle. Then he watched her as she cantered 
away, looking over her shoulder, and laughingly toss- 
ing him a kiss. Down the long avenue, towards the 
road, the stately horse sped swiftly, soon out of sight 
behind the group of majestic lindens that guarded 
the outer gate. 

“A beautiful, wilful creature,” said Mr. Redburn, 
walking slowly back into the house. ‘ But love will 
tame her,” he continued, thinking of his own blue- 
eyed wife, sleeping peacefully in the churchyard 
these twenty long years past. 

He did not know much about women—this proud, 
stately old man. His wife had left him early, and he 
had no daughters. But he thought women were 
docile creatures, made to love and be loved, and the 
idea that one of them could look scornfully upon his 
handsome son Ray, never once entered his mind. He 
did not in the least know what fiery stuff went to 
make up the haughty little beauty who swept out of 
his sight adown the avenue. 

She rode swiftly the first mile or two, then, coming 
into the heart of the woodlands, let fall the reins 
upon Mazeppa’s neck, and fell to thinking, somewhat 
bitterly, as the curling lip and heightened color 
showed. 

“To think he can dispose of me in this way,” she 
said, with an angry flush; “‘ balancing my youth and 
beauty against my cousin Ray’s fortune. And all as 
if Ray Redburn was irresistible. I'll let him see— 
conceited fellow! And yet the old manis kind to me 
—and Iam sodependent. O papa, why did you leave 
me?” And the beautiful head drooped, the glossy 
curls swept Mazeppa’s neck, and soon bright tears 
glittered in his dark mane. 

An hour later, Ray Redburn sprang from the stage, 
as it stopped at the entrance of the avenue. 

“Throw off the trunks. I’ll send for them,” he said. 


The driver obeyed, and the stage rolled away. Ray 
Redburn took a few hasty steps forward, stopped in 
the shadow of the lindens, drew a long breath, and 
looked about him. 

All around was the same sweet autumn peace that 
he had known of old—the wooded hills, alight with 
crimson, the still, brown meadows, the blue, swift 
river, the orchard closes, with the sound of dropping 
fruit, and the old gabled house, with its portico em- 
bowered in woodbi the long clinging sprays all on 
fire in the glow of the afternoon sun. Far off from 
the lonely wood came the sober caw of the crow; 
near by, the sweet, low ripple of the river. It was all 
so still—so different from the hurry and noise of the 
world he had just left. Face to face with the truth 
of nature, all conventional shams and transient in- 
sincerities fell away. He smiled to remember that 
last night he was paying homage to Rose Dalyrymple, 
and fancying himself half in love with her. That 
was in the hot-house heat of the drawing-room, in 
an air heavy with Paris odors. Rose was at home in 
it; it became her, was m harmony with her stylish 
graces, her elaborat:2 toilet, and studied society airs. 
But here it was al! aitferent; Rose was a pretty but- 
terfly, who had f..ted across his path—a gossamer 
thing, as light and valueless as those ephemeral crea- 
tures 0. sunshine. 

And Ray Redburn had come back to the castle 
heart-whole. He smiled to himself at the thought, 
believing something better and nobler awaited him 
in the future. For the young man’s soul was pure 
and true—else this truth and freshness of nature had 
been at once distasteful. And so he turned to go up 
to the house, where the fond old father was waiting 
him. Something struck across the afternoon stillness 
—a thud of hoofs swiftly rushing along the highway. 
Ray stopped, and looked out upon the road. They 
came into sight around a curve—the fiery horse tear- 
ing madly over the ground, and the little figure 
clinging to the saddle. 

“Good Heaven! Mazeppa—and a woman in the 
saddle!” 

The words sprang to Ray’s lips like a cry. In an- 
other instant they dashed in at the gate, and the 
horse, swerving at sight of the pile of trunks, gave 
one headlong leap, and galloped riderless up the 
avenue. 

“Are you hurt?” 

Ray had sprung to her side in an instant. She dis- 
engaged herself from his arms, and looked up at him 
with a perfectly white but composed face, 

“No, I thank you!” 

“Tt is a wonder you were not killed!” he said, 
severely. 

She glanced at his face, sternly in earnest. 

* Indeed! do you think so? Perhaps you would 
pick up my whip? It is lying somewhere there in 
the grass,” she said, with haughty coolness. 

He reddened a little, recovered himself, and put 
the whip in her hand, What a face it was, now that 
the deadly fright was passing away, and the roses 
coming back to cheek and lip. 

**You are my cousin Genevieve, I suppose?” and 
Ray offered his hand. 

He had all the way home been thinking of his 
cousin Genevieve as a pretty, unspoiled country girl, 
who would lift her fair face to his for a kiss—not to 
be denied, of course. But that vision was utterly 
forgotten now, 

*T an Genevieve Redburn;” and the lady gave 
him her little gloved hand, 











“T don’t know. That depends upon how I like 
you.” 

Ray lifted his eyebrows in amused surprise. 

“ Indeed!” 

“That is a novel idea to you, I perceive.” 

Ray’s blue eyes sparkled. 

“Yes; I don’t know as anybody ever tried not lik- 
ing me,” he said, with a sattcy self-confidence. 

’Vieve tussed back her ringlets with a prettily 
scornful air. 

“We shall see!” she said, a wicked look shining in 
her eyes. 

“Very well. In the first place, I shall forbid your 
riding Mazeppa,” said Ray, a cool smile playing over 
his face. 

“ T have always been accustomed to do as I chose,” 
retorted ’Vieve. 

“SoI should guess. But that time is past. In 
future you will please consider yourself under sur- 
veillance.” 

*Vieve faced around, lifting her head with a proud 
air, the red flush of real anger flashing all over her 
face. 

“ What right have you—” 

But the indignant question was interrupted. 

“Ray! Ray!” called Mr. Redburn from the portico. 
“My dear boy, I have been watching for you a whole 
hour. I must have gone off in a doze on the sofa, I 
think, for I didn’t see the stage set youdown. You’re 
welcome home, Ray—a thousand times!” 

There were no more words—only a lingering hand- 
clasp, and then the two gave each other a long look. 
They were singularly alike, as they stood there—the 
same shapely figure, royal bearing, breadth and open- 
ness of brow—only instead of the brown hair which 
Ray wore curling close around his head, Mr. Redburn 
had long, flowing, silver locks, that became the old 
man better than a crown. And Ray had a bright, 
silken beard, while Mr. Redburn, senior, was smooth- 
ly shaven in the old fashion. 

“You've been getting acquainted with your cousin, 
I see,” said Mr. Redburn, at last. 

“ Intimately acquainted, sir. We have quarrelled 
already,” said Ray, mischievously. 

Mr. Redburn laughed, and the young lady in ques- 
tion tossed her riding-whip upon the table, and 
swept up stairs, with an air. 

“A perverse little fairy, Ray,” said the father; 
“but you can tame her. She can’t resist you, I’m 
sure ;” and the old man glanced admiringly at the fine 
figure, and handsome, spirited face beside him. 

* You flatter me, father,” laughed Ray. And the 
afternoon wind, stealing in at the half-open door, 
caught up the unlucky words, and bore them up 
stairs, to where ’Vieve sat, with her long hair rip- 
pling over her shoulders. ; 

“ Plotting sosoon!”’ said that haughty little beauty, 
clenching her tiny fist till it hurt her. ‘“Can’t resist 
him, indeed! We shall see—we shall see. 0, if I 
were only a man!” she muttered. 

If she had been, I imagine Ray would have been 
called out instanter, or at least received a hearty 
pummelling; but being simply a woman, she was 
forced to employ a woman’s resources. After sitting 
half an hour with a cloudy face, she got up, her eyes 
brightening, and made an elaborate toilet. Looking 
in the mirror at the close, she was half startled at 
the radiant vision she saw there. It was very lovely 
—this creature with amber skin, the crown of shining 
hair, and the starry eyes. A smile of triumph curved 
the red lips. 

“Itis quite right,” she said, in a kind of wilful 
resolution. ‘Nobody could blame me. Such acon- 
ceited fellow ought to be punished!” 

The reasoning of eighteen years—false in logic and 
base in morals. My heroine was not immaculate, 
you perceive. She had done a good many naughty 
things in her short life, and been petted and praised 
so much, and forgiven for her shortcomings, that she 
never thought to accuse herself. She had the impet- 
uosity of a passionate will, and the profound self- 
confidence of youth. So she sailed down stairs into 
the drawing-room, at the end of her reverie, carrying 
with her a vision of rosy splendor. Ray was sitting 
there alone. She swept up to him, touching his 
shoulder with her lily hand. 

“I was very rude to you, Cousin Ray,” she said, in 
a voice that was like music. ‘If you'll forgive me, 
I’m going to be very good now.” 

The little soft hand lingered in his own for a mo- 
ment, the silken curls swept his cheeks, the limpid 
eyes looked into his. And Ray was not ice, nor a 
statue, and was generous and unsuspecting. And so 
he fell readily into her toils, and the syren played and 
sang to him, bewitched him with sweet laughter, en- 
raptured him with shy, half-tender confidences, and 
finally sent him up stairs at eleven o’clock, light- 
headed and feverish with a strange intoxication. 


This was the programme fora month. At the end 
of that month, Redburn Castle was full of visitors. 
Rose Dalyrymple came, with her rings of yellow hair, 
her peach-blossom cheeks, and distracting toilets, and 
in her train a half-dozen plain maids and matrons, 
thrown in as foils, There came also, in the twilight 
of an autumn evening, one Lieutenant Vane, pale 
and interesting, his left arm in a sling, and his dark 
eyes full of romantic melancholy. This latter arrival 
was a boon to ’Vieve. 

And while Rose Dalyrymple chatted about Ray 
Redburn, and playfully protested that she was half 
in love with him, ’Vieve drew the pale lieutenant to 
her by magic glances and honeyed words. It should 
have been a pleasure to her then to see Ray linger- 
ing around Rose, but grave and distrait. But it was 
not. She grudged the pretty belle a single word or 








her sWeet contralto. 

By-and-by a gleam of white, floating drapery at- 
tracted him. ’Vieve was upon the balcony, and Rose 
had no charm potent enough to hold him now. So 
the belle sat and bit her rosy lips in vexation, while 
Ray went to seek ’Vieve. 

“Vievel” It was only a word; but it seemed 
enough to shut up her heart to him. She took up a 
book that had been lying idly in her lap. “ Wont 
you talk to me?” 

“I want to read,” curtly. 

Ray sat down beside her, and waited patiently. 
Pretty soon Lieutenant Vane came up the steps. 
How quickly the book went down, and how kindly 
the dark eyes flashed a greeting! Ray rose and strode 
away, with pallid, gloomy face. An hour after, she 
swept by him, stately and beautiful, upon the inter- 
esting lieutenant’s arm. He wondered what made 
that marble pallor, and why her eyes were so wild 
and bright. And as they sat in the far corner of the 
spacious drawing-room, and the hum of their talk 
floated across to him, Ray found his heart grow- 
ing very sore and bitter, realizing, as if for the first 
time, that she was more to him, in her wild and wil- 
ful sweetness, than any other woman would ever be; 
that if he failed to win her, all the voices in the world 
would be to him like Rose Dalyrymple’s prattle— 
droning in his ear, but never touching the inner 
sense. 

Later in the night it blew up chilly and dark; but 
the village people, passing along the highway, saw 
through the gloom a white figure passing restlessly 
to and fro, along the narrow balcony which ran across 
the second story of the old house—the ghostly drapery 
floating in the wind, and the white, sorrowful face 
half revealed by the fitful light of the moon, wading 
deep in clouds. And the next night, and the next— 
and they began to say in the village that the wraith 
of Redburn Castle was walking again, and they 
whispered that it always boded sorrow to the house 
of Redburn. 

And now the interval of gloomy weather had pass- 
ed, and the Indian summer smiled down again, serene 
aud beautiful. There were boating and picnic par- 
ties, rides and walks, and all manner of pleasant ex- 
cuses for being out of doors. But one day, just as 
they were on the eve of starting upon some excur- 
sion, ’Vieve excused herself, and begged to remain at 
home. The rest went, with many regrets, and ’Vieve, 
taking some sewing in her hands, went down to an 
old arbor at the far end of the garden, a quiet place, 
free from fear of intrusion, and sheltered by its wood- 
bine screen from all eyes. Here Ray, returning un- 
expectedly, surprised her, pale and grave, a few tears 
lingering yet in her eyes. He came close beside her, 
sitting down by her, and taking her in his arms— 
some of her own imperious temper showing in his 
love. Her face crimsoned, then grew lily-white again. 

“ Ray, let me go!” 

“Why? I love you, ’Vieve!” his eager eyes 
searching hers. 

Her blood leaped quickly, her heart beat with ex- 
quisite pain. He did love her, then! 

“ You love me?” 

Her voice lingered on the words caressingly. 

“T love you with my whole heart!” 

O, to prolong the delicious moment. Why torture 
herself to punish him? Almost she yielded. Her 
head drooped, the beautiful eyes grew humid. But 
Ray’s voice broke the silence. 

“Promise me, ’Vieve. You know I have won this 
wayward little heart;” and his blue eyes laughed 
down into hers. 

She heard the tone, impatient and self-confident— 
she did not see the sudden pallor that overswept his 
face while he waited for the fateful word. 

Her voice came clear and cold. 

“Really, Ray, this has gone quite far enough. 
Your audacity passes the limits of cousinly for- 
bearance.” 

He unclosed his arms and let her go, starting as if 
smitten by sudden pain. But the next moment he 
was leaning on her, passing his hand over her curls. 

“What do you mean, ’Vieve? You love me, don’t 
you?”” 

“Nol” He sprang up, looked at her with gleam- 
ing eyes. 

“ Not love me?” 

“No!” He stood white and silent. A low, mock- 
ing laugh rippled from her lips. 

“You look as if that surprised you.” He did not 
notice the sneer. His face grew dark and angry. 

“Do you mean that you do not love me, ’Vieve! 
Are you in earnest?” 

* Quite in earnest.” 

“Then you are the falsest of women!” He ground 
his teeth in a rage. 

“Don’t get in a passion, Cousin Ray. Indeed, you 
play the enraged lover to perfection. It is a pity 
such fine acting should be thrown away upon one 
spectator.” 

“Acting? Do you think I am playing a part?” 

“Tdon’t know, I am sure. I haven’t thought much 
about it,” with an air of the coolest indifference. 

He did not reply. The moments slipped away. At 
last she rose to go, adjusting her scarf and folding up 
her sewing. But Ray stood in her way. 

“Let me pass.” 

o“ No 1” 


she had lain her own heart bate to the assaults of 
love! 

Ray sat in the soft gloom of the drawing-room. 
The summer sweetness lingered out of doors, atid the 
mild evening air came in soft and fragrant. Rose 
was at the piano, and Ray joined his rich baritone to 
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“I thought you were a gentleman, Ray Radburn.” 

“T don’t care what you may think now. The code 
of gentlemanliness is nothing to me now. Nothing ts 
of importance to me, except—But go, if you will.” 
He stood aside. 

Her light garments brushed him as she passed. 
What made her linger an instant in the doorway? 

‘Vieve!” The tender, sorrowful longing in his 
voice touched her. She turned, pale and trembling. 

“Are you going, ’Vieve—without one word of love 
for me? Do you know what you are tome? Do you 
know that I have never sought any woman In love 
before—that if yon cast me off you darken all my 
life?” 

“I cannot help it,”—but her voice faltered. 

“‘T did not mean to offend you—perhaps I was pre- 
sumptuous, but you gave me a right to think—at 
least to hope—” 

“Tt is not worth while to recur to that,’ she said, 
coldly. 

“Then may God forgive you, for you must have 
been guilty of deliberate deceit. But ’Vieve—” he 
cried, with sudden passion, “ you do not mean to shut 
out all hope—To-morrow—in a week—” 

There was a sound of voices in the garden, bursts of 
mefry laughter,and ’Vieve slipped away from him and 
met her friends with perfect composure. And Rose 
looking in at her chamber a little while after, and 
thinking her asleep, did not guess that the couch 
where she lay was a moment before shaken by sobs. 

That night a bright starlight filled the sky, and 
Ray looking from his window long after the house 
down stairs was deserted, saw a fluttering of light 
garments in the shrubbery. The old tradition arose 
in his memory—the story of the pale wraith. Or was 
it—’Vieve? Was she walking there alone at this 
hour? Or was that dark shadow beside her so dimly 
seen, Lieutenant Vane? Ray turned away in bitter 
sorrow. He had so trusted her—had loved her so— 
transmuting her very faults into graces by love’s 
sweet alchemy. But Ray did not yet despair. 

The next morning the same bright October sun- 
shine. The horses were brought to the door just af- 
ter breakfast, and pending the arrang t of the 
day’s pleasure ’Vieve walked up and down the portico. 
She had been very quiet all the morning—borne her- 
self towards Ray witha sweet humility, a certain 
tender consideration, that filled his heart with hope. 
Presently Ray came out glancing over the horses. 

““Who rides Mazeppa?” 

“Ido, Ray.” ’Vieve came to his side, looking up 
at him with one of her winning smiles. 

“Tt is not safe, ’Vieve.” 

“QO, yes itis. You don’t know what a horsewoman 
Iam.” 

“IT know you area brave little woman, and that 
those little hands have a deal of power in them. But 
only a man’s strength could hold Mazeppa if he took 
afancy to run.” Ray’s manner was kind but reso- 
lute. Still she persisted. She was sure there was 
no danger. And so she put her foot into the stirrup, 
beckoning gaily to Lieut t Vane. 

“You must helpme. Ray is cross and contrary 
this morning.” 

He lifted her up and she shook her whip saucily at 
Ray. He grew pale—put aside her playfulness, 
sternly. 

“°*Vieve, will you oblige me by dismounting?” 

“ Not for the world.” 

“Then I command you not to go.” 

She looked up, the angry color flooding cheek and 
brow. What did he mega by assuming to control 
her? She glanced around. Lieutenant Vane was 
looking astonished, and Rose Dalyrymple’s lips wore 
a malicious smile. ’Vieve drew herself up haughtily. 

* Really, Ray, your presumption is quite extraor- 
dinary. I don’t understand what you have to do 
with my movements.” And she gave Mazeppa the 
rein an | rode off down the avenue in fine style. Ray 
followed with Rose, stern and silent. 

Later in the day ’Vieve found herself in the midst 
of the autumn woodlands. A few crimson leaves wa- 
vered down and settled at her feet. Above, the trees 
flung out their many-colored banners. Beyond, the 
blue deeps of the sky. The sound of a distant stream 
brawling over stones, the dropping of a nut upon the 
ripe leaves—otherwise it was still except for this low, 
pleading voice in her ear; not impatient or imperi- 
ous, but saturated with tenderness—freighted with 
that old, old story that the dim woods have listened 
to such countless times. 

*Vieve listened not unkindly,and Lieutenant Vane’s 
dark, melancholy eyes lighted up with some new hope. 
*Vieve was repentant now—remorsefully remember- 
ing her bold defiance of Ray’s wishes. She had come 
down that morning meaning to be so good. And if 
he loved her why did he provoke her so? It was 
likely it was only a passionate fancy. She never saw 
him look at Rose so sternly as he had looked at her 
that day. Was it worth while now to ask him to for- 
give her and love her still as she last night promised 
herself todo? Whatif he should shun her? Her 
pride started up in affright. And so as she listened to 
Lieutenant Vane the thought came to her, “ Why 








For the interesting lieutenant was very much in love. 
He was sure of it, for he had experienced the same 
sensation several times before. But hitherto the 





course of his wishes had not run smoothly. Either 
the object of’ his adoration failed to reciprocate it, or 
some one else had appropriated the treasure before 
him, or some other eqttally annoying contre-temps had 
deranged his plans, But now it was all settled. He 
was engaged to a beauty. To be sure ’Vieve had 
cried a good deal, and shown other symptoms not ex- 
actly indicative of a state of unalloyed bliss; but then 
girls frequently cried, when one made a proposal to 
them, at least in novels, and he supposed it was all 
comme il faut. That she didn’t love so good looking 
and gallant a gentleman as he never occurred to him. 


They rode back to the undergroves and found that 
their party had already gone on. A groom who had 
stayed behind told them that they were to follow. 
The highway was broad and smooth, and it was part- 
ly to escape from the lover-like attentions he lavished 
upon her, already beginning to be hateful, that ’Vieve 
prop larace—t ing her fiery steed as she spoke. 
Mazeppa sprang away like a wild creature leaving 
Lieutenant Vane far behind ina moment. Was it a 
shower of leaves scattered from a great tree which 
overhung the road that frightened the animal? They 
could only guess. He wheeled, sprang upon his 
haunches, shook all over as if with terror, and then in 
an instant was away with the swiftness of the wind. 
How she clung to her seat ’Vieve could not tell. But 
she kept it—white and speechless, never once shriek- 
ing, but only dreading immeasurably what was to fol- 
low. There was a long stretch of rough road ahead, 
a steep hill whichin her boldest moments she always 
walked her horse carefully down—and there just be- 
fore it was the rest of the party. In a moment she 
was seen, and Ray had flung himself from his horse. 
And now he was standing straight in her path. 

“O Ray, take care—you will be ridden down.” She 
meant it for a shout, but the words left her dry lips 
in a whisper. The next moment she shut her eyes,a 
wild, almost hopeless prayer filled her heart, and then 
in aninstant Mazeppa’s headlong leaps were checked ; 
somehow she slipped from the saddle—there was a 
loud shriek trom Rose, and she saw Ray prostrate un- 
der the hoofs of the maddened animal. 

It was all dark after this. Hours passed away. 
*Vieve woke in her own room. The sunset shadows 
were all around her. What a terrible dream she had 
had! She moved, and Rose came to the bedside, her 
eyes red with tears. 

“Why, Rose, what is the matter?” exclaimed 
*Vieve. 

“T should think you’d ask,” responded Rose, pet- 
ulantly. “If you haven’t killed him it is a wonder.” 

*Vieve started up. “Killed? Who?” 

“Why, Ray?” Slowly it all came back to her. 

“Ts Ray hurt?” Rose looked indignant. 

“Hurt! O, if you could have seen that brute’s 
trampling feet. It was all your fault that you would 
ride him.” ’Vieve sat up white and miserable. 

** Rose, Rose—don’t look at me so?” she cried. 
“Tell me what they say of him. 

“ Why—Dr. Knight came and afterward they sent 
for other counsel, and now they think he may recover 
—but if he don’t 1 shouldn’t think you’d ever forgive 
yourself,” said Rose, beginning to cry. 

*Vieve sank back, too overwhelmed with remorse 
to say a word of self-defence. 

“T thought he was dead, I am sure, when they took 
him up,” Rose went on—‘“ and there was the ground 
all wet with blood—I never saw such a sight before, 
and I thought I should have fainted. Lieutenant 
Vane said 1 was as white as a sheet.” A low groan 
from ’Vieve startled her. Looking at her she was 
awed by the expression her pale, fixed features wore. 

“Rose, I am punished,” she said, in a low tone. 

“ Well, don’t feel so bad about it,” said Rose, some 
small pity mingled with her indignation. ‘ He may 
get better, you know, and I don’t suppose you thought 
of such a thing happening.” 

*Vieve did not heed her. She got up from the sofa 
where she was lying. 

“ Where are you going?” 

“Tam going—where he is.” 

“O, I wouldn’t—I wouldn’t—you’ll be so shocked. 
He looks so white, and there’s a great cut across his 
forehead, and—” But ’Vieve was gone. 

“Well, I never!” soliloquized Rose. 

’Vieve went along the hall to Ray’s door. It was 
ajar. Nobody was there except Mr. Redburn who 
stood with his back to the door. *’Vieve had one 
glimpse of the deathly face upon the pillows, and 
shrunk back sick with dread. The slight noise she 
made aroused Mr. Redburn. He came out—held out 
his arms. She shrank away from him cowering ina 
corner. 

“Don’t touch me. It was all my fault. I have 
killed him,” she said, with tearless sobs. 

**My poor child! you were very much to blame, but 
you never meant anything so dreadful as this. What 
made you come here?” 

“I wanted to see him once more!” 

**T hope we shall have him with us yet. The doc- 
tor thinks the poor boy—may recover,” said the old 
man, choking a little. ‘‘ Go back to your room now— 
you are not looking fit to be about.” | 

*Vieve crept back to her chamber utterly miserable. 
What wretched weeks followed, while Ray lingered 
between life and death. The house was as still now 
as it but lately had been gay. Rose would have gone, 
but her house in town was shut up, the rest of the 
family being abroad, and since she must stay Lieu- 
tenant Vane was urged to remain to keep her com- 
pany. They had cosy fete-a-tetes in the parlor, and 
every day Rose grew to have a less vivid interest in 
the invalid up stairs. 

At last there came a day when Ray was pronoun- 








ced out ofdanger. Till now ’Vieve had kept out of 





his sight—to-day he sent for her to come to him. 
Bending over him, smitten to the heart by the sight 
of his weakness and pallor, she sobbed: 

“Can you ever forgive me, Ray?” 

“Don’t talk of that, dariling—as though I could be 
long angry with you,” and then as other tender words 
fell from his lips she controlled the emotion that be- 
sieged her and said: 

“Ray—don’t. You mustn’t speak tome so. I am 
promised to Lieutenant Vane.” 

Ray turned his face to the wall. After a minute he 
said, “ This is a worse hurt than the wound. There 
—go away now—” he added, wearily. 

She went. That night she went down to dinner for 
the first time since the accident, enveloped by a halo 
of such strange, sweet beauty that Lieutenant Vane, 
if he had ever wavered from his allegiance, was at 
once re-instated. He left them the next day, escort- 
ing Rose on her homeward journey. The days went 
by till they brought the bleak December, and then 
Ray being sufficiently recovered went to pass the rest 
of the winter in Italy. 

Now the snow came, and ’Vieve was shut up in- 
doors with her sad reflections for company. Lieuten- 
ant Vane’s letters came regularly. ’Vieve tried hard 
tolook forward to her future life with him with in- 
terest and hope, but it was miserable work. She 
made her uncle comfortable and happy, and coined 
smiles for him, but she felt as if her heart was break- 
ing all the time. The village people passing along 
the highway came to know that the silent figure 
which haunted the castle grounds on still moonlight 
nights, and flitted from their gaze into the forest 
depths if they met her by chance in the way, and 
*Vieve Redburn were one—and theyall argued that 
the girl looked like a ghost with her marble white 
face and great, black, sorrowful eyes. 

It was March when ’Vieve one day received a let- 
ter from Lieutenant Vane. She ran over its contents 
in a kind of incredul t. Characters 
incompatible ’—“ never be happy together ”—* trust 
you will be willing to release me ”—‘“‘ hope it will not 
be a disappointment to you, etc.” What could it 
mean? Then ’Vieve read it over again, and at the 
close sprang up with the brightest face she had shown 
for many aday. At last she was free. One terrible 
burden was off her shoulders. Quiet now, but not so 
sad, always gentle, but grave and still, she went about 
the house, and her uncle grew to love this new dove- 
like sweetness as much as he had admired her old 
brilliancy. But something about the girl troubled 
him. At last he wrote to Ray: 

**T am uneasy about ’Vieve. Was there any en- 
tanglement with that Lieutenant Vane who was here 
last summer? The young man has just married Rose 
Dalyrymple. Can’Vieve be pining about him? The 
child frightens me. She isn’t the bright creature she 
used to be.” 

Ray read this letter one warm southern night walk- 
ing along the banks of the Arno. He lett for home 
in the next steamer. He reached home one May eve- 
ning just in the time of the apple blossoms. Spring 
fragrance and beauty were everywhere, but ’Vieve 
had scarcely thought of it. He came upon her in the 
parlor suddenly before she knew he had arrived. It 
was Ray—handsome, spirited, happy—Ray as he was, 
only across his forehead was the scar that he will al- 
ways wear. ’Vieve shrank away at the sight of it, 
her heart heavy with remorse and pain. But he 
came up to her, took her in his arms with showers of 
kisses. 

“You belong to nobody but me now.” 

She tried to escape from him, murmuring: 

“O Ray, Iam not worthy.” He held her fast. 

“ How white and thin my darling is. Have you 
wanted me?” 

“ More than I have wanted heaven!’ and she kiss- 
ed the long seam upon the handsome forehead that 
was such a bitter reproach to her, and her fast com- 
ing tears fell upon it, as if they would efface the scar 
as her penitence had already washed away all stain 
from her own soul. 

And so the Wraith of Redburn Castle haunted its 
grounds no more. 
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CLERKENWELL IN 1780. 

As late as that date, Clerkenwell, England, to the 
north of the upper end of St. John’s street, was 
bounded by fields, through which a solitary road led 
to Islington. It was, even at this recent period, so 
infested by highwaymen that travellers preferred 
sleeping all night at the Angel Inn, in Islington, to 
journeying by this dangerous thoroughfare after dark. 
Those whose business called them into the country at 
a late hour used to assemble at the upper end of St. 
John’s street, where there was an avenue of trees, 
called Wood’s Close; there they waited till they were 
reinforced by other travellers, when they were es- 
corted by an armed patrol to Islington. In the mid- 
dle of the last century, when any extraordinary per- 
formance at Sadler’s Wells theatre was likely to 
tempt thither the nobility and gentry from the fash- 
ionable quarters of London, it was the custom to an- 
nounce in the play-bills that a horse patrol would be 
stationed, for that particular night, in the New Road, 
and also that the thoroughfure to the city would be 
properly guarded! 








How grateful is the certainty of death! What a 
world of consolation is contained in the assurance of 
the Scriptures, that there shall come a season, and be 
a place of refuge, when and where the wicked shall 
cease from troubling, and the weary shall find rest! 
True virtue consists in the struggle; but it does not 
cease to be virtue, that we should seek repose after 





the victory is won. 


CHARNACE AND THE TAILOR. 

Charnace had been one of the king’s pages and an 
officer in his bodyguard. In early lite he had played 
some very strange pranks, but had always met with 
favor and protection from the king. He did many 
clever things, but one in particular in which he was 
engaged made everybody laugh. He had a long and 
handsome avenue to his chateau in Anjou, in which 
a peasant had a little house and garden, which had 
stood in the same spot long before the avenue was 
planted, and which neither Charnace nor his father 
could ever persuade the rustic to sell on any terms. 
This, observes Saint Simon with proper disdain for 
so low a person, is a species of obstinacy which petty 
proprietors often show expressly to annoy people of 
condition. Charnace pretended to let the matter 
drop, and for a long time said no more about it. At 
last, disgusted that a paltry cottage should intercept 
the sweep of his fine avenue, he conceived a scheme 
to get rid of it. It chanced that the owner of the 
cottage was a tailor, and worked at his trade when- 
ever an opportunity offered, He lived alone, having 
neither wife nor children. One fine day, Charnace 
sent for him, and said that he was suddenly ordered 
up to court to fill an office of great importance, that 
he was anxious to get there as soon as possible, and, 
as he had no liveries for his servants, he wished him 
to make them forthwith. The tailor agreed, and the 
bargain was struck on the spot. Charnace stipulated, 
however, that to avoid unnecessary delay he should 
do the work at the chateau, and that if he promised 
not to quit it until it was finished he would pay him 
something over and above besides boarding and lodg- 
ing him. The tailor set to work on the spot. 

In the mean time Charnace got an architect to make 
an exact plan of the house and garden, the rooms, 
the furniture, and even the kitchen utensils. He 
then sent workmen to pull down the house, take 
away everything that was in it, and reconstruct it 
exactly as it had been, internally and externally, at 
some distance from the avenue, with every article in 
its place, and the garden exactly as ithad been. They 
then cleared away all traces of it from the ground it 
it originally stood upon, so that nobody could guess 
that it had ever been there at all. This was completed 
before the tailor, who was carefully watched, had fin- 
ished his liveries. When the liveries were completed, 
Charnace paid his man well, kept him to supper, and 
then dismissed him. The tailor set out for his home 
at nightfall. He found the avenue unusually long, 
thought he had gone too far, retraced his steps, and 
looked about for the well-known trees near which his 
house stood. The night was dark, and he groped his 
way through them as well as he could, but was as- 
tonished to find his house nowhere. He passed the 
whole night in this way. When day broke he saw 
that he had not gone astray; but that the house and 
garden had all disappeared, and he came to the con- 
clusion that he was the sport of some evil spirit. 
After wandering about a good deal, he thought he 
perceived at a considerable distance from the avenue, 
a cottage which greatly resembled his own, though 
he knew that there never had been one in the same 
place. He approached it, examined it closer, and the 
more he did so the more he was struck with the exact 
resemblance. He was curious enough to try whether 
the key he had in his pocket would fit the leck. It 
did tit the lock. He opened the door, walked in, and 
was thunderstruck on finding not only that the rooms 
were the same, but that every single article of furni- 
ture was the same, and precisely in the same spot 
which he had left them. He was near fainting with 
fright ; he fell on his knees and prayed, for he relig- 
iously believed that the demon had played him this 
trick. The following day, however, he learnt the 
truth from the mocking and laughing of the villagers 
to whom he told his story. He got furious, went with 
his complaint to the intendant of the province, and 
insisted upon getting satisfaction; but he only got 
laughed at. The king heard the story, and laughed 
more than anybody, and Charnace had his avenue as 
he wished it. 





COMPLIMENTS. 


This is a game for a mixed company of both sexes, 
seated alternately. One(alady)says: ‘‘I should like 
to be such and such an animal, or such and sucha 
piece of furniture, bird, fish,’ &c. Then she asks 
her right hand neighbor what he can make of such a 
choice. It is the business of the latter to reply by 
paying the questioner a compliment, and finding 
some resemblance between the thing named and 
some real or supposed quality of the questioner. 
Then the gentleman says he should like to be so and 
so, and the lady at his right is called upon to find 
some pli tary r bl 3 and so the game 
goes on till the circle is completed. Suppose, for in- 
stance, the lady says she would like to be a rattle- 
snake; the gentleman replies by saying that her 
choice was good, for she had the power of charming. 
The gentleman, in turn, says he should like to be a 
bookcase; when his neighbor says, “‘Right; you are 
well made and full of information.” 








A FIRE FENDER. 


A fender for the fire-place is quite a modern inven- 
tion, and is substituted for the elevated ridge of the 
hearth which formerly prevailed. In Shirwood and 
Colgrave’s Dictionary, which was printed in 1630, 
there is no such word as fender, or its French garde- 
Jeu. Fire-shovel is the Anglo-Saxon fir-scovel. In 
the sixteenth century we havea “ fire-sholve, made 
like a grate to seft the sea-cole with,” and fire-tongs 
is the Anglo-Saxon fyr-taug. 


























not make him happy? There was no need of darken- 
ing another life. As for her own, it was no matter 
now.” 

There was one long shuddering look behind, a wild 
longing for the love she had“ but yesterday thrown - 
away, and then, almost before she knew it, she had 
promised Lieutenant Vane. They rode out of the 
wood together. ’Vieve very quiet and pale, and Lieu- 
tenant Vane outwardly calm but inwardly exultant. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ON THE SANDS. 





BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


O, vanished is the seaside cot! 

The waves come up like trooping brutes, 
Deep-baying brutes with glaring teeth, 
And gnashed and worried underneath 

In endless ever-fierce disputes, 

That made the misery of my lot. 


All through the gushing summer tide, 
While those mad waters stood at bay, 
The billows of my life had lain 
Asleep without one bitter pain, 
And Hope, white-sailed, kept on her way, 
My beacon light of joy her guide. 


The fair ship broke upon a reef; 
Her white sails trampled by the waves 
That mock me ever with the sight 
Of upthrown fragments to the light, 
Telling in what deep dismal caves 
My lamp of peace was quenched in grief. 


None, none will trace the sands along, 
Where once a pleasant fabric rose: 

The picture hangs in one drear hall, 

Where hands have faced it to the wall, 


are no longer safe here; and even if you remained, it 
is more than likely that we could not meet. You 
know I have thrown my fortunes with the army. As 
your guardian, it is necessary that I should put you 
in a place of safety before leaving; and, if for no 
other reasons, as your betrothed husband ”—he kissed 
her forehead, tenderly—“ it is right that my wishes 
should be regarded. The war may be over in less 
than a year. If it is,and God spares my life, we 
shall not be long apart. You can trust me?” 

She nestled closer to his throbbing heart in answer, 
but her sobs broke forth afresh. 

“I trust you—I love you, but how can I lose you? 
O Claiborne!” She slid from his arms, and stood be- 
fore him, her face white with pain. “I must do as 
you say—I must go away from here, but it is worse 
than death to do it. How will you ever escape the 
dreadful bullets? We shall never meet again. I 
cannot hope it.” 

«I may be wounded, and taken North asa prisoner. 
Who knows?” 

Her eyes brightened a little. 

“You will send for me then?” 

“Most surely, ifIcan. But you must be cautious. 
It will be better to say little of your own ideas or 
sentiments, and nothing of me.” 

She looked out into space gloomily again. Already 
the fetters of suppressed feeling and smothered 


kind to you since you have been here, and she might 
feel half offended if you declined this invitation. It 
is so near, too.” 

*T will attend, then,” Florence said. 

“Lawrence will take you, you know.” 

This Lawrence was Doctor Lee’s partner, and 
though Aunt Margaret had not said so to any one, 
she hoped yet to see him her nephew by marriage. 
At that instant the gentleman mentioned entered. It 
would have been dangerous for many women, even if 
previously engaged, to come near Lawrence Denville; 
for, if he chose, he could use his powers of fascination 
so that few could resist them. But Florence—poor 
child !—was so devoted, heart and soul, to her South- 
ern lover, that the idea of his caring a grain for her 
never entered her head. 

“ The wind is falling,” he said. 
too cold for a ride?” 

This was the only thing she could enter into with 
spirit. It was always a pleasant recreation for her. 

“No,” she answered, her face brightening instantly. 
“Tt was very kind of you to think of it. It is just 
what I want.” 

Her evident pleasure pleased them both. It was 
worth their while to bring the color into her cheeks, 
and make her languid Southern eyes brighten and 
flash. She was handsome then. 

In five minutes she was robed and plumed, and 


Is it too late or 


home, like one wild. On the threshold of the open 
parlor door she paused. Her face was all aglow, but 
those who saw it never forgot the dreadful look of 
terror and suspense that was in her eyes. She cast 
one glance into the room. 

“ Floe!” He meant to be cautious, for he knew 
what a terrible strain her fragile frame must have 
undergone. “ Floe! you see I have kept my promise.” 

She gave one startled look at her aunt and uncle, 
who were sitting with him, but.before she could speak 
or stir, Claiborne Deane crossed to where she stood, 
and took her in his strong, tender arms. Aunt Mar- 
garet opened her kind eyes in astonishment. Guar- 
dian, true; but how much more? This was a sur- 
prise, indeed. Lawrence Denville, coming in shortly, 
read his answer, too, in language not to be mistaken ; 
and after he had once heard Colonel Deane say 
“Floe,” he understood why Florence had forbidden 
the name to all lips save his. 

He had been wounded severely, three months be- 
fore, and taken prisoner. When he grew stronger, 
and was able to travel, he took the oath of allegiance 
—not that he might come North to Florence, merely, 
but because the war had opened his eyes, and, like a 
brave man, as he was, he had dared to come out, and 
acknowledge his error. 

The general, who had complimented him so finely, 
had the pleasure, afterwards, of partaking of the 
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C Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A LESSON FROM THE STARS. 


BY CORA A. HUDSON, 


Charley, walking in the meadow, 
Asked me, in his childish way, 

What I thought the stars were doing 
All the livelong day. 


Thoughtfully 1 made him answer: 

* Little Charley, brother mine, 

Starlights know no rest from duty, 
Day and night they shine, 


“"Tis not theirs to mark the sunlight, 
Sweeping gaily through the skivs; 
Steadily in depths of azure 
Burn their restless eyes. 


“Come and learn a lesson, Charley -— 
Still to keep your course the same, 
In the path that God has given, 
Heeding neither praise nor blame. 


“ Conscious that one eye is watching, 
Seek from man no swift reward; 
Satisfied with doing nobly, ~ 
Leave the rest to God."* 





Till the long funeral day shall close, thoughts seemed to surround and stifle her. How | Aunt Margaret saw them cantering down the street, | hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Colonel Deane’s New ee hae iar 
And Memory end her mournful song. could she, a Southern woman, ever learn to keep | side by side. Out of the town, into the broad, open | England home, and of receiving thanks from Mrs. \\ (Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Others may pace the glistening beach, herself in submission and silence, when her birth- | country, towards the south—Florence always would | Deane’s own lips for his gallant praise of her hus- op 


To gather shells of pink and pearl; 
To watch their bark of Hope advance, 
And let their joyful beacon glance— 

A manly youth, a gentle girl— 

Nor guess the lessons time shall teach. 


No more I build upon the sands; 

I trust the treacherous waves no more; 
My home is passed, and passed the shock, 
And passed all loss—upon the Rock 

Above, beyond the earthly shore, 

I have a house not made with hands. 
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REBEL TO THE LAST. 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 





A LONG room, wainscotted from floor to ceiling with 
heavy oaken panels, their otherwise sombre monot- 
ony broken by paintings, rare, gorgeous and costly, 
arranged in artistic confusion upon the walls; the 
centre of the room ornamented with a marble flower- 
girl, with a bunch of roses in her hand; opposite, a 
statue of a child, with wavy, floating hair falling 
away from a face pure and sweet as an angel’s; ele- 
gant, luxuriant furniture, corresponding in richness 
with the other appointments of the place,—in such a 
room, far in the South, our story opens. 

A tiny clock, framed in frosted silver, chimed four 
on this summer’s afternoon of which I write, as the 
door opened, and a young girl, of slight, willowy form 
came hurriedly in, and threw herself upon a sofa, 
sobbing violently, in the most utter abandonment of 
grief. Quick footsteps followed hers, and almost in- 
stantly another entered—a man, tall, dark and com- 
maniing. 

“ Florence—Florence! do not give way to this, 1 
beg of you!” 

_ He pulled a chair up, and sat down beside her, his 
handsome face growing more and more troubled. 

“TI cannot go to Aunt Margaret’s,” came in smoth- 
ered tones from the sofa. 

“And I cannot leave you here.” 

Still there were faint signs of relenting in the speak- 
er’s voice. She sprang from the sofa, catching at it 
instantly. 

“O, let me stay, Claiborne! Think what a rack it | 
will place me on, what torments it will put me to, to 
hear, day after day, their expressions of Northern 
sentiment and Northern sympathy; to listen to 
their wild huzzas over victories—if they should have 
them, while you—God help me!”’—her voice sank to 
one of the most intense misery—‘ might be lying 
dead among the slain, struck down by their traitor- 
ous hands! I could not endure it! I will not go!” 

She sank down again, and covered her face. What- 
ever of pain was in Claiborne Deane’s heart—and 
there was much, for he loved this young girl with a 
love that was scarcely hum&n—was crushed back, | 





land was denounced and stigmatized, as most surely 
it would be? Claiborne read her face. 

“You think it will be very hard for you—and it 
may. But I remember your Aunt Margaret and Un- 
cle Lee, and I am sure whatever they can do to aug- 
ment your comfort, or to make you happier, will 
most cheerfully be done. They may dislike your 
principles, but”—a look of pride and intense love 
came into his eyes—‘‘ they can never dislike Florence 
Warrington.” 

The real Southern chivalry shone out in his courtly 
bow to Florence at the last words, but his haughty 
face darkened, as he added, with emphasis: 

** Woe to the one who brings any pain to you, my 
darling! They shall pay me dear for it, Floe, be 
sure.” 

She raised her hands beseechingly. 

“Don’t say that name any more, Claiborne. It 
make me so pitiably weak to hear it.’’ 

“T will speak it to you when we meet among the 
icebergs, may I not?” he asked, laughingly, mean- 
ing to cheer her a little. 

Just then a ray from the setting sun pierced 
through the clouds, and streaming in through the 
western window, fell upon them both. 

“A good omen, Florence. Have courage!” 

Two weeks later, Colonel Deane had gone to the 
front, and Florence Warrington was in New England. 





The November winds whirled the scarlet leaves in 
showers from the maple trees in front of Doctor Lee’s 
mansion, and with an angry sweep sent them flying 
over the brown grass, into the corners of the latticed 
arbor, through the iron palings into the street, around 
the corners—every where, the beautiful, burning spots 
lay scattered in dire confusion, while the half-naked 
branches clashed against each other, as enemies 
might do in some deadly strife. It was a dreary day. 
Clouds were hurrying over the sky, now and then 
shutting out the sun entirely, and the whistling, 
moaning wind was quite enough to send desolation to 
a cheerful heart—much more to one like Florence 
Warrington’s. She stood before the window in her 
aunt’s parlor, looking out wistfully towards the 
Southern sky, though there were mountains upon 
mountains between her and her Southern home. 
Three long months had come, and slowly passed, 
since she had had any tidings of Claiborne Deane. 
Would she ever hear? 

As she stood asking these questions to herself, a 
sound of music came upon the wind, followed by the 
tramp of horses’ feet. She stepped behind a half- 
closed shutter, and looked out. A band of cavalry- 
men rode slowly by, en route to reinforce the army. 
They were going to fight against her friends—her 
lover, perhaps. It was possible that one of these very 
men might silence lips—if they were not already 
dumb—without which her poor life was nothing. Her 
hands clenched, as if they might have been upon the 
imagined offender’s throat, and her face looked 


and he rose strong and firm. | dangerous. 


“ Florence, look up.” 


Some one came up behind her, and an arm stole 


His voice was low, but thrilling with tenderness. about her waist. 


A shiver ran through the girl’s frame, and her jew- | 


“Florence, my dear, it is not a pleasant sight for 





go that way—they rode. 

“Some time we must go to the river bend, above 
the town,” her companion said. 

“Yes, some time; but not now.” 

She sent her eyes off eagerly towards the sky be- 
fore them. 

Let us ride a long way to-day—I don’t care how 
far. I feel like going a thousand miles. Think where 
that woukl take me!” her face growing bright as 
sunlight. 

“To your home?” 

“Yes. O, if I only could go there!” 

“We, who should be left behind, do not wish so,” 
he said, bending towards her from the saddle, with 
an entreating face. 

She went on, without heeding him. 

“ But it is so very far away! I wonder if I shall 
ever, ever go back again? Itisa long time to wait. 
I have been here a year—did you know it?” 

‘Tt seems very short to me.” : 

“ But long as eternity to me.” 

“1am sorry,” he said, in a disappointed voice. 

“You are very kind.” She saw somehow that he 
was growing gloomy. ‘“ Don’t let us talk about this 
any more. I forgot myself. We are to go to Mrs. 
Childs’s this evening.” 

“Yes,”—he drew up his horse suddenly. 
forgotten that. We must return.” 

A carriage passed them, containing a child, gaily 
dressed, and an old man. Lawrence touched his hat. 

“Who is it?” Florence asked, pleased with the 
child’s face. 

“ Squire Hart and his daughter, from the city. Her 
name is Florence, too; but they call her Floe. Did 
they never call you Floe?” 

‘Nobody must call me that now,” she answered, 
fiercely, her face paling and flushing alternately. 

How quick that name took her to Claiborne Dean’s 
side! They rode back swiftly. 

That evening, between the tableaux vivants, while 
Florence was standing with Lawrence Denville in the 
crowded rooms, she heard some one speak Colonel 
Deane’s name. She turned with a start. A military 
man, bearing a general’s insignia, was the speaker. 


“Thad 


“In all my experience, I never saw a man fight 
like this Colonel Deane,” he went on saying to a 
group of listeners. ‘It was perfectly wonderful. 
Had it not been for his daring and bravery, we should 
have gained the day. He not only fuught himself, 
hand to hand with our soldiers, but he seemed to 





imbue his men with equal courage and fearlessness.” | 


“Thank God—it was he! 
ence’s heart said, while her eyes grew humid, and 
her lips quivered. 

“Pity he was not in a better cause!” some lady 
observed. 

Florence’s eyes flashed into the woman’s face, 
scornfully. 

“He was wounded, finally,” the general went on, 
“and fell into our hands. Then I learned his name.” 

Florence felt all her strength giving way. He had 
said he would send for her. Why did he not do it? 
Death breaks promises sometimes. Had it broken 
his? 


O, thank God!” Flor- | 
| laugh, before their astonished parents had time to 
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band’s courage. 

Florence’s face sobers and grows troubled now, 
whenever a Union victory is announced, for, spite of 
her husband’s changed sentiments, she is a staunch 
rebel still. 


> 


WATCH AND THE MINISTER. 

A student from Dartmouth spent the long winter 
vacation in teaching upon Cape Cod. The minister 
kindly furnished him with board, and as he had a 
charming wife, and a cosy nest of a home, our school 
teacher declared that he had but one trial, and that 
was his position upon the Sabbath. 

The minister's pew was a large square one, very 
near the pulpit, and exposed to a raking fire of eyes. 
Of course, the minister’s wife and the master were 
quite as attractive to a certain class of church goers 
as the minister and the sermon, and the student pro- 
fessed, with a merry twinkle in his eyes, to be very 
modest. 

Mr. Tyler, the minister, owned a large dog named 
Watch, and Watch was bent upon going to church 
with Mrs. Tyler. She, in her turn, was much oppos- 
ed to his going, fearing that he might excite the mirth 
of roguish children, who are only too glad of an ex- 
cuse for laughing when they cught not to laugh. 

Every Sunday a series of manceuvres took place 
between the two, in which Watch often proved him- 
self the keenest. Sometimes he slipped away very 
early, and Mrs. Tyler, after having searched for him, 
to shut him up, would go to church and find Watch 
seated in the family pew, looking very grave and de- 
corous, but evidently aware that it was too late now 
to turn him out. 

Sometimes he would hide himself until the family 
had all started for church, and would then follow the 
footsteps of the tardy worshipers, who always tiptoed 
in during prayers with creaking boots, and then 
didn’t Watch know that Mrs. Tyler would open the 
pew door in haste, to preycai nis whining for ad- 
mission? *, 

When Mr. Tyler became most earnest in his appeals, 
he often repeated the same word with a ringing em- 
phasis, and a blow on the desk cushion that startled 
the sleepers in the pews into the most erect and at- 
tentive position that they could assume. One day he 
thus shouted out, quoting the well-known text, 
“Watch! Watch!! Watch, I say!!!” when rustle, 
rustle, bounce!! came his big dog into his very arms. 
You may be sure the boys all took this occasion to 
relieve their pent-up restlessness by one uproarous 





frown them into silence. 

Honest Watch had been sitting with his eye fixed, 
as usual, upon the minister. At the first mention of 
his name, up went his ears, and his eyes kindled; at 
the second he was still more deeply moved; at the 
third he obeyed, and flew completely over pew rail 
and pulpit door, in a leap that dia equal honor to his 
muscular powers and his desire to obey. After such 
a strict interpretation of the letter, rather than the 
spirit, Watch was effectually forbidden church-going. 
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LORA’S CONQUEST. 


BY HELEN CORWIN FISHER. 


“MARRY you? No. Why should 1?” 

The ivory neck curved, the pencilled brows arc} 
haughtily, every perfect lineament was instinct w: 
hauteur, as Lora Haines spoke. Over Dean Hunt: . 
white brow flashed meteoric redness, and he drop}. 
the delicate jewelled fingers he was ready to kiss p.. 
sionately a moment before, as though they had bk 
adders. 

“TI might have known you were false as fair,” 1: 
said, folding his arms and looking at her quietly; :. 
gry as he was, not a feature was changed in its prov 
immobility. Save that first evanescent flushing fo 
of the fire that burned within him, there was noth. .. 
to tell Lora Haines how deeply her wicked trifl.. , 
had stung the heart of the proud man before her. 

Lora Haines was a very beautiful woman, and ., 
fascinating as she was beautiful. Accustomed to - 
all hearts bow to her, she had resented, upon her 1 
introduction to this cold, reserved man, his seen, 
indifference to her attractions, and had studied cea 
lessly from that hour to win him from his silence « 
abstraction. Almost unconsciously to herself, it |. 
been for him she had dressed, looked, walked, tal) 
Whatever she did, from the first hour she saw hin 
had always been in ber mind, and she had alw. 
been calculating the impression the word, deed 
manner would make on him. 

She had succeeded. People might wonder w 
the beautiful belle saw in this cold, plain man to 
duce her to grant s0 many hours of hor days to} 
Miss Haines fancied she knew what she was abi 
Miss Haines, belle as she was, and queen of the h« 
fancied her reign would uot be supreme, if she did 
conquer Dean Hunter, and she found the atte). , 
just difficult enough to make it interesting. Besi 
she did not know how dangerous it is for a woma: 
accustom herself to watching one glance instew 
many, to strive ceaselessly for the approval of « 
in place of all, and she never suspected her own h 
had slipped away from her till it was gone, and to! 
of all others. She had promised herself to make | 
love her, this man who seemed to care no more 
women than he did for dancing—and it woud 1, 
been a sight to have secn Dean Hunter's stately fi 
perambulating the room in dizzy circles, and halt 
veloped in the misty robes of some light-footed p: 
ner; he never danced—who set less value upon th 
indeed, than upon the magnificent black charger 
on whose back he vaulted every morning before a 
body else was astir, and every evening wheneveryb 
was, riding away centaur-like, with an almost « 
cernible conteinpt for the admiring glances t 
followed him. He had only a bowing acquainta,. 
with any of the lady sojourners in this pretty sums 
resort, and was careless of that, even after he wae 
troduced to Lora Haines, till an accident threw tl 
together, very unexpectedly to both, and certa) 
very embarrassingly to him. He was out ridin, 
his black horse Bursa one evening, when he c: 
upon Miss Haines, standing by a hedge, and try 
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| y ‘ ; “ y ” Law aske r t herself against the thorny w 
elled hands dropped. | you, Iknow. Come to the fire, and let us talkof| ‘Are you ill?” Lawrence asked. ‘ You are very in vain to suppor 
“ You believe that I love you?” | something else. We all wish our national troubles | pale.” FROZEN PUMPS. She had been out picnicking with a party, and ; 
She looked at him through her trembling tears, | were honorably over, I am sure.” “No,”—though she leaned heavily on hisarm while | Jf 4 pump, through negligence, gets frozen, it is a ting separated from them, had lost herself » 








her Italian eyes darkening as they met and answered | Aunt Margaret, though tender and careful of her 
his. | rebel niece’s feelings, never forgot to say honorable, 
“And you love me?” | whenever she mentioned peace. She drew Florence 
With a cry, she sprang into his outstretched arms. | to the fire, and, seating her in a comfortable arm- 
O, it was pitiful indeed to hear her sobs and moans— chair, drew up another for herself. : 
to listen to her wild entreaties that he would notsend |“ You are invited out to a tableau party this even- | 
her off to the frozen North, away from home, and | ing.” 
away from him. If he had dared heed them for a “Where?” Florence asked. 
| 
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she spoke. very easy matter to thaw it out. Some will heatiron 
The lights were lowered for the next scene, so that | bars and put them in; some will put in salt. Either 
Florence did not see the hostess making her way | of these will do the work, if one has patience; but 
through the crowd towards them, until she spoke to | the quickest and easiest way is to use a three-fourth 
her companion. | inch pipe, and boiling hot water. A pump that is 
“Mr. Denville,” she said, “a message has come, I | frozen ten feet solid, may be thawed out in ten min- 
am sorry to say, for you and Miss Warrington to go | Utes by having a pipe to reach as low as it is frozen. 
home. I think some one has come for Miss Warring- Put one end of the pipe down the pump on the ice; | 9 
ton—her guardian, if I understood rightly.” | put a tunnel in the other end; pour in boiling water, | + 
How their adieus were said, Florence never knew. | and the way the pipe settles down is a caution to the 
She heard Lawrence say: | one that holds it. The current of hot water, acting 
“There is no cause for such fear, Florence.” He | ©? the ice, does its work and rises outside. A barrel 


sprained an ankle. 

Dean Hunter was not glad to see her, but he co 
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as he got down from his horse, and wondered w 
he should do with a lame woman, three miles { 
any house, and night already beginning to gathe: 
dusky shadows. But he approached, kindly enor 
and asked what had happened. Lora had seen 
grimace, and resolved in her heart to inake him ™ 
for it. Secretly, though the pain of her sprai 
limb was intense, sle congratulated herself on 














moment, all would have been lost. * Over the way, to Mrs. Childs’s.” 

“ Floe!” “And must I go?” 

He whispered the old pet name softly in her ear.| She was in mourning still for her parents, who had 
It stilled her sooner than anything else could have | died some three years befure, of yellow fever, and 
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done. | this was usually her excuse for remaining at home. | attributed her fear to that. “ Nothing dreadful has | of hot water may be turned in without a pipe, and it i opportunity offered by her accident, of bringing 
“Floe!” he repeated, louder, “the time has come | She forbore mentioning other and nearer reasons, | happened, or your aunt would have come for you | will penetrate very slowly. vs | fascinations to bear upon Dean Hunter. Affect 
for courage. Remember our love, and be like the | even to Aunt Margaret, who knew nothing of her | herself, and broken the news more gently.” | + > : annoyance, she drew back at his approach, and » 


Spartan women of old. Separation is before us for a | rebel lover, save as Mr. Deane, her guardian. 
time, perhaps forever. It is best that we should know | ‘‘ There is no must in the case,” her aunt answered, 
and face the truth. You must go to the North. You | smiling; ‘‘ but you know Mrs. Childs has been very 


with pretty hauteur that she would not trouble hb! 
and when he persisted, good humoredly amused 
her petulance, and unconsciously won by the unc 
trollable quiver of the sensitive lip, and the lov 


As soon as they were down the steps, she broke | He is a man, who knows how to die for his God and 
from him, and ran down the gravel walk alone, over | his country; his heart, his lips, his arms, are faithful 
the frozen road and up the steps, into her uncle’s | unto death. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A LESSON FROM THE STARS. 


BY CORA A. HUDSON, 
Charley, walking in the meadow, 
Asked me, in his childish way, 
What I thought the stars were doing 
All the livelong day. 


Thoughtfully 1 made him answer: 

“ Little Charley, brother mine, 

Starlights know no rest from duty, 
Day and night they shine, 


“Tis not theirs to mark the sunlight, 
Sweeping gaily through the skies; 
Steadily in depths of azure 
Burn their restless eyes. 


“Come and learn a lesson, Charley— 
Still to keep your course the same, 
In the path that God has given, 
Heeding neither praise nor blame. 


* Conscious that one eye is watching, 
Seek from man no swift reward; 
Satisfied with doing nobly, ~ 
Leave the rest to God.”* 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


LORA’S CONQUEST. 


BY HELEN CORWIN FISHER. 

“Marry you? No. Why should 1?” 

The ivory neck curved, the pencilled brows arched 
haughtily, every perfect lineament was instinct with 
hauteur, as Lora Haines spoke. Over Dean Hunter’s 
white brow flashed meteoric redness, and he dropped 
the delicate jewelled fingers he was ready to kiss pas- 
sionately a moment before, as though they had been 
adders. 

“TI might have known you were false as fair,” he 
said, folding his arms and looking at her quietly; an- 
gry as he was, not a feature was changed in its proud 
immobility. Save that first evanescent flushing forth 
of the fire that burned within him, there was nothing 
to tell Lora Haines how deeply her wicked trifling 
had stung the heart of the proud man before her. 

Lora Haines was a very beautiful woman, and as 
fascinating as she was beautiful. Accustomed to see 
all hearts bow to her, she had resented, upon her first 
introduction to this cold, reserved man, his seeming 
indifference to her attractions, and had studied cease- 
lessly from that hour to win him trom his silence and 
abstraction. Almost unconsciously to herself, it had 
been for him she had dressed, looked, walked, talked. 
Whatever she did, from the first hour she saw him he 
had always been in her mind, and she had always 
been calculating the impression the word, deed or 
manner would make on him. 

She had succeeded. People might wonder what 
the beautiful belle saw in this cold, plain man to in- 
duce her to grant so many hours of her days to him. 
Miss Haines fancied she knew what she was about. 
Miss Haines, belle as she was, and queen of the hour, 
fancied her reign would not be supreme, if she did not 
conquer Dean Hunter, and she found the attempt 
just difficult enough to make it interesting. Besides, 
she did not know how dangerous it is for a woman to 


accustom herself to watching one glance instead of 


many, to strive ceaselessly tor the approval of one, 
in place of all, and she never suspected her own heart 
had slipped away from her till it was gone, and to him, 
of all others. She had promised herself to make him 
love her, this man who seemed to care no more for 
women than he did fur dancing—and it wowd have 
been a sight to have seen Dean Hunter’s stately form 
perambulating the room in dizzy circles, and halfen- 
veloped in the misty robes of some light-footed part- 
ner; he never danced—who set less value upon them, 
indeed, than upon the magnificent black charger up- 
on whose back he vaulted every morning before any- 
body else was astir, and every evening when everybody 
was, riding away centaur-like, with an almost dis- 
cernible contempt for the admiring glances that 
followed him. He had only a bowing acquaintance 
with any of the lady sojourners in this pretty summer 
resort, and was careless of that, even after he was in- 
troduced to Lora Haines, till an accident threw them 
together, very unexpectedly to both, and certainly 
very embarrassingly to him. He was out riding on 
his black horse Bursa one evening, when he came 
upon Miss Haines, standing by a hedge, and trying 
in vain to support herself against the thorny walk. 
She had been out picnicking with a party, and get- 
ting separated from them, had lost herself and 
sprained an ankle. 

Dean Hunter was not glad to see her, but he could 
not resist the white pain in her face as she turned 
it toward him. He made a grimace, involuntarily, 
as he got down from his horse, and wondered what 
he should do with a lame woman, three miles trom 
any house, and night already beginning to gather in 
dusky shadows. But he approached, kindly enough, 
and asked what had happened. Lora had seen the 
grimace, and resolved in her heart to make him sorry 
for it. Secretly, though the pain of her sprained 
limb was intense, she congratulated herself on the 
opportunity offered by her accident, of bringing her 
fascinations to bear upon Dean Hunter. Affecting 
annoyance, she drew back at his approach, and said 
with pretty hauteur that she would not trouble him, 
and when he persisted, good humoredly amused at 
her petulance, and unconsciously won by the uncon- 


| 





trollable quiver of the sensitive lip, and the loveli- | kindness, 


ness of the white, averted face, she begged him almost 
angrily to go away and leave her; she did not want 
his help, she could do without it well enough, and— 
would he go?” 

“Certainly not,” he said, still amused at the child- 
ishness of the humor she displayed. If it had lacked 
an hour of sunset, instead of being already dusk, he 
might have been piqued by her manner into riding 


on to summon assistance, instead of tendering it him- | 
self; but under the circumstances of the approaching | 


darkness, and her entirely unprotected situation, that 


was out of the question; she must submit to be aided | 


by him, or he should remain there beside her for pro- 
tection until other help came. Other help before 
morning was extremely unlikely, for they were upon 
an unfrequented road. He looked at her with a 
grim smile; the more opposition she made to being 
helped by him the better he liked her, and_ the spoil- 
ed beauty knew it, 

“ Well, sir,” she said, at last, “1 have no disposi- 
tion to spend the night here, entertaining as your 
company might be, so, if you please, we will go.” 

She put her hand upon his arm as she spoke, and 
he yielded it to her. She made an attempt in good 
faith to step, but fell instead against the hedge, 
wounding one little hand upon the thorns so that it 
bled profusely, and she held it toward him with 
mingled ruefulness and reproach, saying resentfully : 

“If this is the way you are going to help me home, 
I think I preter to remain here.” 

“T beg your pardon,” He said, coolly, “but you 
were so wilful, Ll saw no other way, but to let you fol- 
low your own course till you were willing to take 
mine.” 

“ And what would yours be, pray?” 

“Mine would be, to litt you so,” suiting the action 
to the word, with a swift energy there was no use in 
resisting, ‘‘and place you on Bursa’s back, thus;” 
striding to the side of the animal, which waited obe- 
diently in the road; “ there, don’t be frightened; he 
will carry you quietly and safely. Besides, I shall 
lead him all the way.” But Lora was frightened, 
and angry too, at such unceremoniousness, and Bur- 
sa was restive, and pranced and plunged as though 
signifying his disapproval of an acquaintance which 
was to work his master such future pain. 

In the struggle, Lora frightened, sprang from the 
horse, in spite of Hunter’s entreaties, and hurt her 
ankle again, so that she fainted from excess of pain. 
When she came to herself, she was being borne along, 
gently, as though on cushioned springs; her eyes 
opened on a bearded face in close proximity to her 
own; an arm supported her as softly and firmly as 
though it had been iron cased in velvet; in short, 
Dean Hunter had taken advantage of her uncon- 
sciousness to mount his horse with her in his arms 
(heaven knows how he accomplished it), and they 
were just well under way when she opened her eyes, 
and discovered where she was. She started up at 
once, her face burning, but Mr. Hunter said in the 
most matter-of-fact and unanswerable tone: 

“Sit still, Miss Haines, if you please, or we may 
both get a fall; 1 have quite as much as I can do, to 
hold you and keep Bursa in the right way; I never 
knew him so unmanageable before.” 

Lora was silenced by terror if by nothing else, and 
was obliged, too, from sheer inability to hold it up, to 
drop her head again to its strange resting-place on 
Dean Hunter’s shoulder. Ifthe two were to live for- 
ever they could not easily forget that ride, or the 
curious sensations each experienced during it. Lora’s 
hat had fallen off, and been dropped by the way, and 
her short curling hair was blowing back from her 
face, whose delicate purity of color and outline was 
thus revealed to the eyes that could not help stealing 
a downward look now and then. 

It had been years since Dean Hunter’s arm had 
clasped a woman’s form, yet here he was, tracing al- 
most pleasurably the pearly melting of a round check 


into a snowy throat, and supporting a form, that if! 


slender, must have taxed some the arm that seemed 
as if it would never tire of its burden. Through half 
closed lashes, and a wavy growth of black beard, 
Lora watched him and the moon alternately, and 
meditated on the singularity of her position. There 
was no sign of melting about this man; he might 
as well have been supporting a bale of dry goods, or 
taking a basket of eggs to market, for all conscious- 
ness he evinced of her presence, she thought; but he 
would find it hard after this to treat her with cool 
dlistance, and it should not be her fault if she did not, 
when her time came, take her revenge for all these 
lordly airs he wore now, this dictatorial tone in which 
he addressed her. 

The hotel, when they reached it, was by a most for- 
tunate chance, as both thought, destitute of outside 
loungers, there being some unusual attractions in the 
way of dancing within doors, and Mr. Hunter, with- 
out any remonstrance this time, carried Lora into the 
nearly deserted parlor, and deposited her upon a 
sofa. The picnic party had long since returned, but 
it was supposed that she was safely enscoaced in the 
farm house she had proclaimed herself about to seek, 
at the time of her separation from them. 

Lora was not able to leave her room fur a week, 
and Dean Hunter could not in courtesy help inquir- 
ing after her, and naturally he sent now a book, now 
flowers, or a basket of fruit to the invalid, and got in 
return an invitation to come to her parlor, where he 
found her in the snowiest of negligees, a blue ribbon 
in her short fair curls, and looking as girlishly sweet 
as she well could. She held one little hand to him, 
the other was ostentatiously bestowed in muslin 
bandages—and said, with a pretty blush and an arch 








| Dean Hunter was completely taken by surprise, re- | her hand looked at itearnestly. It was a little hand, 
| membering her petulance and hauteur, and when she | but scarred as her face was, 80 that he could not have 


| added, with an air of charming naivete: “ You see, 
| 1 saw the face you made at seeing me, and I could 
| not help being vexed all the time at the trouble I was 
; making you,” her longed-for conquest was at least 
, half accomplished. 

| She gave herself up absorbingly to the task of win- 
ning him, and the seclusion and help! 
invalid was a help rather than a hindrance. The 
proud, hitherto taciturn man melted for her to the 
| most eloquent talkativeness, and slowly but surely 
| seemed to drink her into his heart, as flowers do the 
| sun. She won_him—for what? Could a woman so 
| fair, so girlishly sweet and young, deliberately pur- 
| sue such ways as hers, deliberately smile and charm, 
| and steal her way into a man’s heart, that man Dean 
Hunter—and say to him then, when he asked her 
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of an | 


| the most solemn question a man can ask a woman, | 


the words with which this sketch opens? 

| Lora Haines had been spoiled by flattery. To her 
vain and foolish heart, it seemed the greatest of all 
her triumphs, the bringing Dean Hunter to her feet. 
If she had been ready to give up her sway of the 
many, her fascinating play with the hearts of her nu- 
merous admirers, for the sake of one, that one would 
undoubtedly have been Dean Hunter. She admired 
lim more than any man she knew; she respected him 
thoroughly, and, to her chagrin and dismay, she 
loved him. It was her dismay at what she discovered 
in her own heart, and would not for the world have 
him know, that gave to her manner that cold hau- 
teur, and her words such unnecessary bitterness, ax 
she answered him. 

“I might have known you were false as fair,” he 
said. She stole a look at him, from under her droop- 
ing lashes. Her heart was sick within her, at such 
words from him, but he must not know it, and since 
she could not trust her tones, for fear they should 
tell him, she remained silent. 

“Itis a pleasant little play we have been acting 
this summer, Lora,” he went on presently, in a quiet 
tone, ‘but you are young to act so well; I tell you 
truly I have never seen so finished an actress, or so 
complete a hypocrite, man or woman, as I find you to 
be. I have travelled much and far; I have seen wo- 
men of all climes, and plucked the Dead Sea apples 
for their fair outside; but 1 give you my word, before 
God, I have never seen so cunningly pointed a false- 
hood as you, or plucked a fruit that rewarded me 
with the ashes of contempt and scorn; you force me 
to feel for myself for having loved you.” 

Before he ceased speaking, Lora lifted her hand as 
if to stay his words, and turned to leave the room. 
At the door she looked back, and her face was so 
white, and reminded him so of the day he brought 
her home in his arms, that he followed her, entreat- 
ing once more. 

Tell me that all this past summer’s sweetness has 
not been a falsehood, and I will bless you,” he cried. 

“T can’t tell you that,” she said, sharply, “for it 
has. You were proud and dictatorial; you spoke to 
me as though I were a child, and you had the right 
to command me; you provoked me, and I resolved, 
deliberately, to make you love me. I am just the 
hypocrite and falsehood you call me, but, you love 
me.” She vanished through the door while the sweet 
bitterness of her tones yet rang in his ears. And it 
was years before they met again. 





Dean Hunter, more solitary than ever, more set 
apart from his kind, took up his wandering life again, 
where he had left it when he met Lora Haines. But 
a friend dying, and leaving him very unexpectedly 
guardian to his little girl, he conceived the whim, 
upon seeing the child, of settling down somewhere, 
and having her educated under his own eye. Having 
| suited himself in the selection of a home, and duly 
| installed himself with the child at Silverlea, he ad- 
vertised for a governess, and through a friend, suc- 
ceeded in engaging one to his mind. 

He had made but one stipulation beyond absolute 
mental qualitication. The governess must be either 
old or ugly, and his friend assured him that though 
young, the lady he sent him was as homely as he 
could wish. And he found her so. She had probably 
at some period been less plain than now, for her face 
was seamed and scarred as though it had been licked 
by tongues of fire, and he could not help, as he be- 
came acquainted with her, experiencing some curios- 
ity regarding so singular and marked a disfigure- 
ment, but he never questioned her. 

If there had been in the governess’s face any linger- 
ing trace of prettiness, Dean Hunter would have 
avoided her, almost vindictively, but in the seclusion 
of his home, the solitariness of his life, he found a 
sort of solace in the companionship of this slight, 
homely, retiring woman, who performed her duties 
so faithfully, yet wore always a pensive, subdued 
look that touched him often to wish he could cheer 
her into a brighter air. Something about her, he 
could scarce tell what, thrilled him occasionally with 


her elsewhere. But he racked his brain in vain to 
discover where. 

He had his black horse Bursa still, and rode him 
quite as often and lengthily as formerly. As he was 
returning through the lanes, one evening, little 
Meena, his ward, came running to meet him, saying 
that Miss Burns had hurt her ankle, while they were 
| out for their walk, and was unable to reach home. 
| Sure enough. There she was, clinging to the fence 





| and trying to support herself by it. The very attitude | 
smnile, that she had sent for him, to thank him for his | —so like, it made his heart throb—startled him. | out on a professional tour but they bring 
and to beg pardon for her own rudeness. | Springing from his horse, he ran to her, and seizing | rocks. 











found any marks of the thorns that had pierced it 
long ago if, any had. As for Miss Burns, she kept 
her face from him, and did not speak during this 
strange scene. 

He went away presently, and sent a carriage for 
her—and she saw him no more that day, nor the 
next, nor for days to come. He had gone away on 
some business matter, she learned casually from the 
housekeeper. She missed him, of course, for her life 
was lonely as well as his, and it was all the harder to 
miss him now, because she was obliged to stay in 
doors with her lame ankle, which seemed weak, also, 
as from some old hurt. She was reclining in a library 
chair one evening, when Hunter had been away 
about a week, and Meena who was very fond of her 
governess, was with her. Suddenly the door opened, 
and Dean Hunter walked abruptly in, and sent Mee- 
na out of the room. Miss Burns sat up and looked at 
him in a kind of fright; she knew from his manner 
what was coming. 

“T knowall,” he said, without any circumlocution. 
“T began to suspect really, the day you sprained 
your ankle—the last time. You lost father, mother, 
home, in the same flames, that scarred your face so 
that even Idid not recognize you. You are Lora 
Haines—acting a part to the last. But what are you 
here for? Why did you come to me of all others?” 

He approached her in his excitement, and she re- 
treated, limping, till she could go no further. Then 
she stopped, and clinging by the window seat, said 
in a voice of anguish: 

“ It is just that I should be so humiliated! I know 
Iwas mad to come here, but I felt secure in my 
changed looks from being recognized, and I have suf- 
fered so—I have suffered so, Dean!” 

“Suffered?” he questioned more gently; “ yes, 
poor child, I know.” 

She shook her head drearily. ‘ You don’t know; I 
will go away now. I should never have come, but I 
was so wretched to see you! Why need you hunt out 
who 1 was? I could have stayed here always if you 
had not, and I have already suffered enough to atone 
for all the ill I ever did, I think.” 

“Wretched to see me, Lora? Why? To ask me to 
forgive you? I never thought till to-day that I 
could.” 

* And can you now?” she asked, eagerly. 

“On one condition.” 

Her eyes, which at least had retained their old beau- 
ty, questioned him again. He put an arm round her, 
and drew the poor little scarred face upon his shoul- 
der just as it had rested that night they both remeim- 
bered so well. “We have both suffered,” he said; 
“I believe you loved me all the time. I thought so 
always, and it made it the harder to forgive you 
your sacrificing your own heart as well as mine. 
Contess now that you love me, and I will forgive you, 
Lora.” 

“LT do, Dean. I thought I must die if I could not 
see you, and that is why I came here.” 

“ You shall never leave me again.” 

“T must. How could I stay now?” trying to re- 
lease herself from his clasp. 

* But I love you, I cannot do without you,” refus- 
ing to let her go. 

“Don’t trust me, Dean. I know too well, that you 
cannot love the poor distigured girl I am now.” 

“1 tell you I can anddo! Will you marry me, 
Lora?” 

He kissed the poor face again and again, and she 
clung to him, sobbing wildly. It was such happiness 
after those cruel years! She laughed and cried ina 
breath; she could not believe in her happiness; she 
entreated forgiveness, and exclaimed at the same mo- 
ment that she did not deserve it. Perhaps she did 
net, but she had “ suffered,” as she told him sv piti- 
fully, and she had always loved him, and he—ah, he 
was one whose love could outlive even such disfigure- 
ment as hers, and he found that if the shell were 
homely, the spirit had grown lovely enough to more 
than atone. 

POST-OFFICE AND POSTAL SERVICE. 

The conveyance of despatches by post was first 
adopted by Cyrus, on his Scythian expedition, about 
500 B. C., for which purpose he built houses at sev- 
eral stations large enough to contain a number of 
men and horses; and every courier, on his arrival, 
delivered his despatches to the postmaster, who im- 
mediately forwarded them by fresh horses. The 
Greeks and Romans adopted a method somewhat 
similar to this for the conveyance of their letters. 
Posts are said to have been establishcd in England as 
early as the reign of Edward III. In the time of 
Henry VIII. post-horses were taxed at the rate of a 
penny a mile; and in 1581 an official called the chief 
postmaster is spoken of. Under the Stuarts the postal 





| service was considerably improved. In 1784, mail- 


memories he had thought long dead, and there were | 
times, when it seemed to him he must have known | 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 


coaches were extublished, as being safer and more 
secure than the ordinary post-horse hitherto employ- 
ed. The penny-post was set upin London and its 
suburbs in 1682,by one Murray, an upholsterer; it was 
afterwards claimed by government, and the charge 
increased to twopence. The unifurm rate of one 


| penny per half ounce for letters was introduced by 


Mr. Rowland Hill, and came into operation on the 


| LOth of January, 1840. The use of stamps, for facili- 


tating the despatch of letters, was introduced on the 
6th of May following. 

Why should collectors of mineral specimens be the 
richest persons in existence? Because they never go 
home the 
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with the United States. We should think not, but 
have no desire to annex or fight with Canada. Our 
bill of costs is with England, and when the time ar- 
rives she will pay it——In four months, ending on 
the 4th of February, 82,500 rebels have deserted their 
colors and gone home or entered our lines. ——Im- 
mense quantities of whiskey are manufactured and 
sold that never pay acentduty. Government is look- 
ing after the cheats.——The first battalion of negro 
troops in Richmond have paraded, and were laughed 
at for their trouble-——The Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanics’ Association will hold their fair over the 
Quincy Market on the 30th of September.— The 
New York Gift Enterprise establishment in Boston 
came to grief by the interference of police officers, 
who arrested all the parties and made them give bail. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

An important (if true) statement was made during 
the week and extensively circulated. It was to the 
effect that the rebel force numbered but 121,000 effec- 
tive men, and that these were scattered, some under 
Bragg and Johnson, opposing Sherman, and 60,000 
under Lee in the intrenchments of Petersburg and 
Richmond. We do not give much credit to the report, 
thinking that the number is placed too low, but it 
must be evident to the most thick-headed and obsti- 
nate of rebels that the Southern Confederacy is near- 
ly exhausted of white material, and as for the blacks, 
it is a question whether the slaves will do the States 
the service that some sanguine men expect. If they 
fight for the Confederacy without freedom, they are 
only fit for slaves, and if they fight with freedom 
they should be slaves. But we shall not borrow 
trouble at present on the subject, because we believe 
_ With Jeff. Davis that “ it’s too late.” Our armies are 

on the march and the contrabands are on the move, 
80 that organization of slaves isa difficult matter.—_ 
The Massachusetts Legislature isengaged in so many 
schemes for controlling the morals of Boston, that we 
should not be surprised if the members from the rural 
districts were canonized as saints. Such things might 
occur and excite no more surprise than the thought 
that some blockhead should come to Boston and tell 
us how to live and what to do.— Governor Aiken of 
Charleston, S. C., has granted to his slaves freedom 
and a piece of land to each, so that they can take care 
of themselves hereafter. As Mr. Aiken had some 700 
slaves, it will be seen that he has done a good thing 
for himself and those who were dependent upon him. 
—Sheridan’s late raid was a terrible and destruc- 
tive one, and the Richmond papers estimate the 
damage at $50,000,000 in gold, and billions in Confede- 
rate notes. He is a bold rider, is Phil Sheridan, and 
is all ready to once more go on the war path.—QAs 
the season for planting approaches, the legislature 
thinks of adjourning.——The elections in New Bruns- 
wick show that the people of that section are not 
unanimous for a Confederacy of the British posses- 
sions, so the matter will come toa stand still.——Gold 
has been affected all the week, sinking as low at one 
time as 147, and then rallying to 157, without large 
sales.——The privateer Stonewall is at Ferrol, watch- 
ed by the Niagara and two other ships.——The presi- 
dent has been to City Point to see the bold U.S. 
Grant, and stopped at other places. He left Wash- 
ington to escape office seekers. Some say that unless 
the hungry ones let him alone we shall have a dead 
president. We rather think that Lincoln can stand 
the pressure.——The seven-thirties are selling at a 
rapid rate, and some of the indebtedness of the gov- 
ernment is being paid off in a manner that gives 


have a paid fire department, and there is much growl- 
ing in consequence. Those who run with the fire 
engines will have a nice time until things are settled. 
—tThe pirates of Nassau are in a doleful mood. 


heard of near Mobile in the course of a week or more. 





prised last week and captured by the rebels, who 
massed several divisions in front of the works and 
charged just before daylight, a favorite and dangerous 
game of the Confederates. In this instance they paid 
dearly for their dash, for they lost 3000 killed and 
wounded, and 2800 prisoners. Our ioss was over 1000. 
The rebels can’t afford many such attacks. Sheri- 
dan’s cavalry has reached City Point.——Robert Cobb 
Kennedy, who set fire to several hotels in New York, 
has been hung, as he deserved to be. He was exe- 
cuted at Fort Lafayette. The French papers are 
marvelling at Sherman’s marches. They think him 
a@ great man.—lIn Parliament it was stated that 








creditors much satisfaction.——New York city is to x 


Their occupation is gone, their goods are on hand, and | cent of 1797, $24 50; of 1799,330; of 1806, $36; a Caro- 
blockade running ig played out. O, how they wail 
and think of the flush times when they could send 
arms and lead to the Confederacy.—Hampton at- 
tacked Kilpatrick and drove him some distance, but | been once sold for $400 is still to be sold. 
the Federal officer rallied his scattered forces, charged > 

home on the rebels and made them bite the dust, 
killing and wounding nearly 800 men.—A grand 
cavalry raiding expedition through Alabama has 
started, under the lead of General Wilson, who hopes 
to emulate the deeds of Sheridan’s men. It will be 


Fort Steadman, in front of Petersburg, was sur- 


It is supy 1 that they will continue the business 
after a while——Sherman, Schofield and Terry united 
their forces at Goldsboro’, and then marched on, en- 
countering the enemy and defeating him between 
Raleigh and the former place. The loss on both sides 
was severe. At the present writing it is impossible 
to locate Sherman or his generals. 





“HOW DO YOU LIKE IT.” 

Any number of girls and boys can play at this 
amusing game. One is chosen as guesser, and leaves 
the room. The rest fix upon some word capable of 
more than one meaning; as quay (key), plain (plane), 
box (of a coach, a plant, on the ear, of a compass, for 
money, clothes, jewels, etc.), rain (rein, reign), watch 
(watchman, to take notice, timepiece), pound (a sove- 
reign, weight), case (at law, book-case, thimble-case, 
jewel-case), hook, (boat-hook, crochet-hook, hook- 
and-eye, Theodore Hook, etc., etc. Having deter- 
mined on a word, the guesser is called in. She (or 
he) then asks, ‘‘ How do you like it? Where do you 
like it? Where would you put it?” To each ques- 
tion one or other of the company gives an appropriate 
answer, and from the answers the chosen word must 
be discovered. Three guesses are allowed; failing 
to discover the right word, the guesser pays a forfeit 
and goes out again. A clever girl or boy will gen- 
erally find the word, from the answer of one or the 
other of the players. Suppose, for instance, the 
word “box” be chosen. The guesser asks “ How 
do you like it?” ‘‘ Large,” says one; “small,” says 
another; “warm,” says a third; “round,” says a 
fourth, and soon. ‘‘Where do you like it?” “At 
sea,” ‘when I travel,” “in the theatre,” “not on 
my ear,” etc., reply the players. ‘‘ Where would 
you put it?” ‘Inthe cupboard,” under the bed,” 
“round my garden,” “in my pocket,” etc. We have 
known grown people to play at this game with great 
pleasure. It is certainly as amusing and quite as 
intellectual as cards. 


A PARIS BALL. 

The most brilliant ballin Paris during the carnival 
was opened by the appearance of eighteen young 
ladies, headed by Mlle. de Lesseps, dressed as marine 
cadets, in short blue tunics, trowsers, and little caps, 
and accoutred with little guns. They marched in to 
the sound of the trumpet, and went through with 
mimic evolutions. A Cochin Chinese procession in 
the middle of the evening afforded a great deal of 
amusement. Fifty gentlemen, attired in the most 
correct costume, came in to the sound of a gong, as 
an escort to a Cochin Chinese princess, borne in state 
on a genuine Chinese palanquin. 








CHARLESTON.—Of the present condition of Charles- 
ton, it is said that nearly all of the dwellings in the 
lower districts have a silent, barren look about them, 
which tends to impress the observer that he is grop- 
ing among the ruins of some ancient city. Of the pa- 
latial residences in the vicinity of the Battery very 
little remains of their magnificence save the enviable 
sites upon which they are erected. Fire, shot and 
shell have each a hand in completing the work of 
desolation. The whole lower section of the city needs 
renovation and rebuilding. 





SALE OF CorIns.—At the sale of coins last week in 
New York, a silver dollar of 1799 brought $6250; one 
of 1838, $36; a half dollar of 1796, $15; one of 1797, 
$8 60; a dime of 1799, $4.50; half dime of 1794, $9 50; 


lina copper, $32; a Lord Baltimore groat, $18; three 
Granby coppers brought $50, $42 50, and $26, re- 
spectively. New York doubloon of 1787, which has 





SINGULAR.—A young lady was recently cured of 
palpitation of the heart by ayoung doctor, in the most 
natural way imaginable. He held one of her hands 
in his, put his arm round her waist, and whispered 
something in her ear. 





er, Mrs. Irene Taylor, held in her lap, a child, a 





England could not defend Canada in case of a war 








A VENERABLE MATRON.—At a family gathering 
in Danbury, not long since, a great-great-grandmoth- 


grand-child, and a great-grand-child, and a great- 
great-grand-child in all, five generations!” 





ABSINTHE.—The amount of absinthe drank in 
Paris, with fatal effect on intellect and nerves is hard- 
ly to be calculated. Switzerland alone sent last year 
seven million five hundred thousand gallons. 





LIGHT INFANTRY MOVEMENT.—Agitating a cra- 
dle with a baby in it. This kind of movement is 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 
The following choice original stories and poems will 
be published in our next number: 
“SyYLvIA’s REMARKABLE DEEDS,” by August 
Bell. 
‘““WARP AND Woor, or, A LIFE LOST AND A 
LIFE WON,” by Amanda M. Hale. 
“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” 
Colburn. 
“FROM DIXIE TO Nassau: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 
“ EDITH OF LORN,” by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 
“A NIGHT OF TERRORS,” by Matthew Vinton. 
“OuR Music TEACHER,” by Catherine Earn- 
shaw. 
“My FASCINATING FRIEND,” by Kate Howe. 
**OuR Youne Fouks’ Cius,” by William L. Wil- 
liams. 
POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled for the FLAG, 
by George H. Seymour. 
‘“*My VESSEL OF GOLD,” by Miss Camilla Willian. 
“ KITE FLYING,” by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
“ALICE BELL,” by Augustus Romero. 
“THE SANITARY Farr,” by Miss Louisa M. Al- 
cott. 
“In Bioom,” by Frederic Howe Marion. 
MORNING,” by Mrs. C. O. Hathaway. 


SCOTTISH SERVANTS. 

Dean Ramsay, illustrating the habits of old Scotch 
domestic servants, relates several amusing traits of 
their eccentricity—telling of simpler times than the 
present. 

An instance of jixedness is afforded by an old 
coachman, long in the service of a noble lady, and 
who gave all the trouble and annoyance which he 
conceived were the privileges of his position in the 
family. At last, the lady fairly gave him notice to 
quit, and told him he must go. The only satisfac- 
tion she got: was the quiet answer: “Na, na, my 
lady; I druve ye to your marriage, and I shall stay 
to drive ye to your burial.” 

Boaty, who long acted as Charon of the Dee at 
Banchory, was a first-rate salmon-fisher, and was 
sought for by amateurs. One day he was in attend- 
dance with his boat on a sportsman, who caught 
salmon after salmon; and between each fish-catching 
took a pull at his flask, without offering Boaty any 
participation to the refreshment. Boaty got annoy- 
ed, and seeing no prospect of amendment, deliberate- 
ly pniled the boat ashore, shouldered the oars, rods, 
landing-nets and fishing apparatus, which he had 
provided, and set off homewards. His companion, 
keen for more sport, was amazed, and peremptorily 
ordered him to come back. But all the answer made 
by the offended Boaty was: ‘No, no; them that 
drink by themselves may fish by themselves.” 

At a large dinner-party one of the family noticed 
that a guest—Mrs. Murray—was looking for the 
proper spoon to help herself with salt. The old ser- 
vant, Thomas, was appealed to; he took no notice, 
and was appealed to more peremptorily: ‘Thomas, 
Mrs. Murray has not a salt-spoon;” to which he re- 
plied, most emphatically, ‘“‘ Last time Mrs. Murray 
dined here, we dost a salt-spoon.” 

An old servant, who took asimilar charge of every- 
thing that went on in the family, having observed 
that his master thought he had drank wine with 
every lady at the table, but had overlooked one, jog- 
ged his memory with the question, ‘‘ What ails ye at 
her wi’ the green gown?” 

An old servant was standing at a sideboard, and 
attending to the wants of a pretty large dinner-party, 
when the calls grew so numerous and frequent, that 
the attendant got bewildered, lost his temper, and at 
length gave vent to his indignation in this remon- 
strance, addressed to the whole company, “Cry 
a’thegither, that’s the way to be served.” 

An aged Forfarshire lady, knowing the habits of 
her old and spoilt servant, when she wished a note to 
be taken without loss of time, held it open, and read 
it over to him, saying, “ There, noo, Andrew, ye ken 
a’ that’s in’t; noo dinna stop to open it, but jast send 
it aff.” 


by Jeremiah 








A HIGH LIFE ELOPEMENT. 


An elopement of a painfully sensational character 
has taken place in London in high life. The brother 
of a noble marquis, bordering upon threescore years, 
himself the father of a numerous family, is one of the 
parties; and the lady, who is nearly related to him 
by marriage, is the wife of a noble lord, but one de- 
gree removed from the heirship of one of the wealthi- 
est marquisates in the kingdom. The offending fair 
one, who has not yet reached her thirtieth year, 
leaves behind her several interesting children, but 
she has taken with her the title deeds to an attrac- 
tive feature in the shape of recently acquired property 
of the value of nearly £100,000. 





StyLisH BoONNETS.—Fashion reports that the 
newest and most stylish bonnets are in the simplest 
‘“half-handkerchief” form, with a little strap across 
the back, which serves to hold it upon the head, and 
also a frame upon which to mount the loops and 
floating ends of ribbon, which descend below the 
waist. 

GooD FOR THE RHEUMATISM.—A poor woman 
who had attended several confirmations was at 
length recognized by the bishop.—“ Pray, have I not 
seen you here before?” said the bishop.—“ Yes,” re- 
plied the woman; “I get me confirmed as often as I 








principally practised in the rock-it brigade. 


ALENCON LACE. 

Point d’Alencon is made entirely by hand, with a 
fine needle, upon a parchment pattern, in small 
pieces, afterwards united by invisible seams. Each 
part is executed by a special workman. Formerly it 
required eighteen different hands to complete a piece 
of lace; the number is now reduced to twelve. The 
design, engraved upon a copperplate, is printed off in 
divisions, upon pieces of parchment ten inches long, 
each numbered according to their order... Green 
parchment is now used, the worker being better able 
to detect any faults in her work than on white. The 
pattern is next pricked upon the parchment, which 
is stitched to a piece of very coarse linen, folded 
double. The outline of the pattern is then formed by 
two flat threads, which are guided along the edge by 
the thumb of the left hand, and fixed by minute 
stitches, passed with another thread and needle 
through the holes of the parchment. When the out- 
line is finished, the work is given over to the “‘ reseau”’ 
(netting) to make the ground, which is of two kinds, 
bride (loop) and reseau, (network). The delicate 
reseau is worked backwards and forwards from the 
footing to the picot—of the bride more hereafter. 
For the flowers, the worker supplies herself with a 
long needle and a fine thread; with these she works 
the point noue (button-hole stitch) from left to right, 
and, when arrived at the end of the flower, the 
thread is thrown back from the point of departure, 
and she works again from left to right over the 
thread. This gives a and eve to the 
work unequalled in any other point. Then follow the 
“modes,” and other different operations, which com- 
pleted, the threads which unite lace, parchment, and 
linen together, are cut with a sharp razor passed be- 
tween the two folds of linen, any little defects re- 
paired; and then remains the great work of uniting 
all these segments imperceptibly together. This de- 
volves upon the head of the fabric, and is a work 
requiring the greatest nicety. An ordinary pair of 
men’s ruffies would be divided into ten pieces; but 
when the order must be executed quickly, the sub- 
divisions are even greater. The stitch by which 
these sections are worked is termed “ assemblage.” 
When finished, a steel instrument, called a ficot, is 
passed into each flower, to polish it, and remove any 
inequalities in its surface. The more primitive lob- 
ster’s claw was used until late years for the same 
purpose. 








HAIR ORNAMENTS. 


New York “ Fashions” say there is achange already 
in the waterfall pins, facetiously called by men “ dumb 
bells.” The pins with huge balls at each end, con- 
nected by an elastic string, were considered the height 
of style. These have been superseded by the most fan- 
tastic and really grotesque shapes. Ebony, cornelian, 
amber, bronze, coral, silver, steel and gold—carved, 
inlaid, covered with golden frame-work—every imag- 
inable design is imitated, too numerous to enumerate. 
The most elaborate are bronzed wheels, each spoke 
covered with fine arabesques. Arrows inlaid with 
gems; onyx seals, with pendants of golden bells, white 
lily-cups, with broad, green enamelled leaves; gold 
and silver trumpets. 





(GF°SELF-BINDING PoRTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper @ PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping t"1e FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


The publishers of the FLAG OF OUR UNION take pleasure 
in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. It is 
a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the 





Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit 
erary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly for 
the FLasc, q' tly it tents are ENTIRELY ORIG1 

NAL, and not to be found in any other publication. TALEs, 
SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns with that 
CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to pea all tastes, 
and which makes it a welcome visitor to the HOME CIRCLE. 
THE CAMP, THE CoUNTING-ROOM, THE WORKSHOP ani 

THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 

Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall occasionally issue a NOVELETTE which 
will occupy about one-fi/th of each paper for four weeks— 
never more than that. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the BEST WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if any 
other publication can boast of as much excellence in that 
direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 





Onecopyoneyear - - - = + = = $4.00 
Two copiesoneyear - - = = = - 1.50 
Ee ae 

n° ‘ - 


e eee 
And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 

Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 

THE FLAG OF OUR UNION and the DoLLAR MontH- 

LY will be sent one year eek yee the FLAG and NovEL- 
ETTE for 85.50; the FLac and AMERICAN UNION for $6.00; 
the whole of these publications, including the Fae, 
Union, DOLLAR MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for $9.50. 

Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 

(4~ Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 





can. They tell me it is good for the rheumatis!”’ 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PcBLisneErs, 
Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DENIED. 


BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 


Cold? what can I—can I say? 
If you but knew! and yet you're justified i= 
Suppose the stars should try to warm the sea, 
Its hopeless coldness would they not deride ?— 
As you, with your star love, this heart in me. 


Hark! attend here—look and see i 
Dissatisfied, the waters reach and reach 
To the sad, insufficient, yearning stars, 
And then drive, moaning, up the sterile beach, 
Stabbed by their own sharp rocks like scimetars, 


Guy, the good God help us both! 
Say that, pray that—not turn to me in blame; 
To-night, drawn by the longing passion in your eyes, 
I'd pray for some infatuation's flame 
To feed my heart—but for the soul's uprise. 


Christ! we women live on racks,— 
Our souls denying ever our void hearts, 
Conditioning their food until they ‘re starved. 
God grant the next life may have better parts— 
In this we 've nothing that ‘s not sharply halved. 





( Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


CANCELLED. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 








“This pretty bird, 

This fairy bird that I had cherished—she, 
Content, had sung. While I, contented, heard, 
The song had ceased. The bird, with nature's art, 

Had brought a thorn, and set it in my heart."’ 


“THERE, Wrayburn, I have told you the story. I 
never told it before, and I don’t wish to hear it re- 
ferred to. I am not a sentimental man, given to 
wearing my romance in my button-hole like a flower, 
neither do I turn tragic, go unshaven, and scowl upon 
womankind. But this is true—that I have loved and 
suffered, and, since time has brought’ me calmness, 
my heart has been unstirred. I never have loved 
again, and I never shall. Itis utterly impossible that 
I ever can feel again what I felt twelve years ago.” 

George Wrayburn raised his thoughtful eyes. 

“And you are happy now, Duke?” 

“No, I am not happy, but I am comfortable. I 


work. Happiness is not even a possibility with me, 
but Iam very comfortable.” And Marmaduke Herne 
leaned back in his chair and looked dreamily at the 
rosy firelight playing on the white ceiling of the 
chamber. ° 

George Wrayburn sat silent. 
in thought—Herne entirely unconscious of his com- 
panion, though Wrayburn occasionally glanced ear- 


which he envied him. 

Wrayburn had the misfortune to be wealthy. He 
looked pale and haggard, but if you had asked him 
what his sorrow was, he would never have thought to 
tell you that it was his wealth. He might have told 
you, perhaps, that he was desperately in love, and 
that the most beautiful girl in Boston had jilted him, 
etc. But as he looked at Duke Herne’s face he grew 
a little doubtful of himself. Here was a hopeless 
lover, with as strong a heart as his own, who had 
neither drowned nor hung himself, nor yet made his 
disappointment an excuse for a course of reckless dis- 
sipation; Herne looked calm and pure through every 
line of his face and figure. Wrayburn caught sight 
of his own reflection in an opposite mirror. At the 
rate of last night’s drinking, he would be in his grave 
in half of the twelve years Herne had nobly endured 
the pain of his balked desire. He grew restless, and 
looked around the chamber, like one desirous of es- 
caping disagreeable thoughts. 

1t was not as luxurious a room ashe was accus- 
tomed to; its very atmosphere was different—being 
free from cigar smoke. The place was as pure as the 
chamber of a girl, the furniture graceful, the draper- 
ies snow white, the carpet looking like a green 
meadow full of white May blooms. The walls were 
hung with paintings of Herne’s own work, the abun- 
dant library of books had been amassed a volume at 
a time by a corresponding sacrifice of other require- 
ments, and were proportionally valuable to their 
owner; over the windows hung the vines he had 
trained; from the garden floated into the room the 
damp scent of his fruit trees and flower beds. The 
beautiful rustic place was garnished and cultivated 
by a careful hand. It was very evident that the 
owner of Oakley, though a disappointed lover, found 
something to live for. 

Restless and dissatisfied by the play of his thoughts, 
Wrayburn arose and walked to the window, putting 
the dripping vines aside and looking at the purple 
shadows among the orchard closes, for it was growing 
dark. The May rain was pelting heavily upon the 
rose bushes massed under the window, and the damp 
air affected him to a dreamy chill. 

“You'll get cold, Wrayburn,” said Herne, after a 
moment. ‘“ You had better close the window.” 

But Wrayburn’s attention had been suddenly at- 
tracted. A rough-looking man had approached the 
gate under the two great oaks, seta child down there, 
pointed to the door of the house, and gone on, leaving 
the little girl to come up the wet path, which she did 
as if bewildered, the rain pelting mercilessly upon 
her uncovered head, for her bonnet hung from her 
neck by its strings, and the water was soon dripping 
from her long, fair curls. 





am healthy, have a clear conscience, and plenty of 


Both men were lost 


nestly at him. Herne’s face had a peace upon it 
‘ 


She reached the door atid her knock sounded 
through the hotixe, but Herne did not mind it; hehad 
taken up a book, 

The knocker had hardly fallen before the door 
opetied, and soon after 4 light step on the staits was 
heard by Wrayburn; then came a soft tap. Herne 
rose and opened the door. 

The child raised a sweet face, grave beyond her 
years. 

“Mr. Herne?” 

“That is my name.” 

“ Here is a letter for you.” 

Herne took a letter which she gave him, looked at 
the superscription, and turned pale. Then he took 
the child by the hand and led her tothe fire. Seat- 
ing himself, with his back to Wrayburn, he opened 
and read the letter. 

The room grew dark; still he held it before his eyes. 
Wrayburn turned and stared. 

“ Duke, have you gone to sleep?” he exclaimed. 

“No.” 

Herne rose and went to the stairs’ head. 

“ Margaret.” 

A neat housemaid appeared. 

“Take this child down stairs,” said Herne, “dry 
her clothes, and give her some supper.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the maid, advancing. 

The little girl looked up, her face pallid as a lily in 
the dim light. 

“Am I going to stay?” she asked, timidly. 

“ What is your name?” asked Herne. 

“ Bertha.” 

“Yes, Bertha,” said Herne, turning away, “you 
are going to stay.” 

And no more knowledge than this slight conversa- 
tion gave him did George Wrayburn get of the state 
of the case—that Bertha Wilder, Herne’s old sweet- 
heart, had, dying, sent her child to her former lover 
for guardianship, with word, written in the letter, 
that the child she had named for herself should cancel 
the debt she owed him. 

But that visit to Oakley was George Wrayburn’s 
salvation. He was prompted to find his self-respect, 
and came strong and wise, finally, out of the shadows 
of his painful experience. 





For eight years Marmaduke Herne was puzzled to 
know what Bertha Wilder had meant in saying that 
her little daughter would cancel her debt. A debt 
she surely owed him, for she had cheated him of his 
youth’s happiness. But how was the child to pay it? 

When she was twelve years old, he sent her to 
boarding-school, and he departed for Liverpool, where 
he remained for six years. 

When he returned he was forty years old, and con- 
siderably changed. Yet Oakley seemed to know its 
master—the place was all alive with the stir of May. 

He had sent word to have Bertha come home. He 
hardly loved the child—she recalled unpleasant mem- 
ories to him—yet he had been a faithful guardian. 
He had written her tocome home when he came, 
thinking that it would be a pleasant change for her. 
It was the only letter he had written her for three 
years. 

As he came up the pathway he saw every sight and 
sound of the place; the fresh trees rustling, the birds 
building their nests, the flowers blossoming in the 
sunshine, the very black beetles crawling on the 
warm, wet earth. 

“Coming home.” On the piazza he paused, loth to 
goin. Indoors there was no one to welcome him but 
the sturdy, honest Margaret, who had been once his 
maid, and was now his housekeeper. The idea struck 
him sadly. Years ago he had dreamed of a different 
coming home. He had expected that an amber- 
haired wife, and, perhaps, little, dimpled children 
would fondly watch and wait and welcome his com- 
ing. That beautiful amber hair of Bertha Wilder’s 
—it was strange that he could not forget it. 

He opened the door quietly. Some one was singing 

‘“*Twice hath she been to the gate, 
Twice hath she listened for somebody !"' 
The words died ina murmur. Then the last line of 
the sweet old song rang out clearly: 
“Somebody's waiting for somebody !"" 


The voice had an echo that made Herne’s heart 
beat hard. He took a silent step forward, and the 
color flushed and faded in his cheek. 

A young girl sat by the window. Her face was like 
her mother’s, only that every defect of the mother’s 
face was omitted, and every charm repeated fourfold. 
The same face with another spirit—a sweeter, truer 
spirit—the clear eyes shaded by rings of amber hair. 

“ Bertha.” 

She sprang up. 

“TI have been waiting for you!” she cried. 

Herne clasped the white hands and looked down 
into the sweet, gracious presence. He knew then, 
thrilling with surprise, how she would cancel her 
mother’s debt. 

It was only a month later, hoping and fearing, that 
he asked his ward to be his wife, and she said yes. 
Very happy, he kissed the bright head upon his 
breast. 

“ Bertha, I never thought that I should be so hap- 
py. Do you know the story of my old romance?” 

‘“*Yes, mama told me. And she told me that I was 
like her, only that I would be a truer woman, and 
that I must always love you better than anybody else 
in the world, that I might cancel her debt.” 

“You have done it,” 





To the lover there are but two places in all the 
worlki—one where his sweetheart is, and the other 
where she isn’t. 
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MASONIC ASSEMBLY. 

A social re-union of Joseph Warren Lodge was 
held at Fr ’s Hall, S street, on Thurs- 
day evening the 16th ult. It was exclusively a Joseph 
Warren Lodge affair, and the large hall, so well 
known in years past as the scene of such festivities, 
was well tilled by the members of the lodge and their 
lady friends, about ninety couple being present. 
Dancing commenced about half-past eight, and con- 
tinued until half past eleven, at which time the com- 
pany were “called to refreshment,” provided by 
Brother Tarbell, who in this particular branch stands 
second to none in the city. After the exercises at the 
table were luded, dancing was re d and 
continued until quite alate hour. The affair passed 
off very pleasantly, and to the satisfaction of all who 
participated, and reflected great credit upon the gen- 
tlemen who had it in charge. 











A CORRECTION. 

We were in error, in our last number, in stating 
that the Boston Encampment of Knights Templars 
had pr ted past jer Sir Knight John K. 
Hall with a service of silver plate. The plate was 
presented, but it did not happen to be silver. It was 
a handsome service of plated ware. We supposed 
that Sir Knight Hall deserved a more substantial 
token of regard, and hope that Boston Encampment 
will atone for the error which the committee, who 
had charge of the matter, has made. Nearly every 

ber of the E: t who were present when 
the presentation took place, supposed that the plate 
was solid silver. A Sir Knight who has labored as 
zealously for the interests of the Encampment as Sir 
Knight John K. Hall, is entitled to solid tokens of 
regard. 











THE NEW MASONIC HALL. 

Within a few weeks great efforts have been made 
to induce the masonic directors to sell the land corner 
of Tremont and Boylston streets, which now contains 
the foundation for the new temple. The site was 
wanted for a hotel, being in a good neighborhood, 
with an open space in front and room for expansion 
to the rear and on Colenade Row. A large sum was 
offered for the land, but the directors concluded not 
to dispose of it, and announce that they will com- 
mence building the new temple on the first of May. 
It will take at least two years to complete the edifice, 
and will cost nearly $300,000. 





MASONIC SLANDER. 


Masonry teaches us to support a brother’s charac- 
ter when he is absent, and consequently unable to 
defend himself from the tainted breath of defamation. 
It forbids us to retail slanders derogatory to our 
brother’s reputation, which isa sacred deposit, and 
if once ded, ten tl d words in vindication 
will scarcely be sufficient to repair the mischief which 
ten words have occasioned. 

Masonry inculcates this lesson in every part and 
point of every degree; aware that the evil conse- 
quences of slander are innumerable, whether by giv- 
ing false testimony in a public cause, or by injuring 
our brother by private defamation. This practice is 
the vilest of all robberies. Injure his property, and 
you may make him reparation; wound his body, and 
the physician may heal the wound; but if his sacred 
reputation be touched, if his good name be taken 
away, it can never be restored, but may pursue his 
offspring after death, may descend to his children’s 
children, and blast their prospects to the latest pos- 
terity. 

Defamation is always wicked; the defamer is al- 
ways despised. And what gratification can be found 
in a practice which elicits universalcontempt? Can 
it be found in the lust of evil speaking, and cutting 
up reputation, as with a sharprazor? Can any grat- 
ification proceed from the practice of private scandal 
at the expense of another’s character and honest 
name? Does such a practice add to the slanderer’s 
peace of mind or importance among his acquaint- 
ance? does it confer a dignity not to be procured by 
other more innocent means? A negative answer 
may be safely given to these inquiries ; and it is rather 
to be feared that every honest and upright man will 
regard him with the scrutinizing eye of jealous sus- 
picion, and shun him asa public nuisance. Hisdeeds 
are baser than those of the assassin, in proportion as 
a man’s unsullied fame is dearer to him than life, 
The assassin kills the body of his enemy, and there 
the mischief ends; but the slanderer attacks the im- 
mortal part of man, and inflicts a stab in the hope of 
blighting his fame forever. None can be safe where 
Slander finds admittance. The virtues wither round 
him, and fade and die before his baneful touch. His 
practices are made up of fraud and artful treachery, 
He dares not to bring the bold and open accusation, 
but looks and whispers death. To misconstrue mo- 
tives; to place trifling incidents in contemptible 
points of view; to insinuate by mysterious signs and 
broken sentences, that “‘ more is meant than meets 
the ear,” are his study and delight, They become, 
by the force of habit, as necessary as the food which 
affords him nourishment, and this for no other pur- 








ance of that estimation from which he can derive no 
benefit, and which can scarcely be restored by all the 
united efforts of charity and benevolence: for evil 
reports spread with unaccountable facility, and ex- 
tend to distant parts where the evidences of their 
falsehood will never be heard, and thus the record is 
handed to posterity in all the decoration of unrefuted 
truth, 

But it must be observed, on the other hand, that 
we are not bound to applaud the character and con- 
duct of bad men, merely to avoid the imputation of 
illiberality. If the actions of a brother betray base- 
ness of heart, though it may not be commendable to 
magnify his vices, or make them a perpetual topic of 
conversation, yet it would be equally injudicious to 
praise him, or bear a testimony to virtues which he 
does not possess. ‘‘ None but a good man deserves to 
be loved or praised by any one. He who says of a bad 
man, whom he knows, and whom all that know him 
know to be a bad one: I have reason to speak well of 
him, for he has been kind to me, utters a detestable 
falsehood, and discovers a base disposition.” The 
course to be adopted, under these circumstances, is 
faithfully prescribed in those lectures which form the 
subject of discussion at all our meetings. “Always 
speak of a brother as well in his absence as in his 
presence; and even more particularly so, because 
when present he has an opportunity of defending 
himself. Never defame him yourself, nor suffer him 
to be defamed by others, if in your power to prevent 
it; and if his luct be so dish ble that you 
unfortunately cannot speak weil of him, adopt the 
distinguishing virtue of our science, silence, or se- 
crecy.” 

If a brother be calumniated falsely, it becomes a 
paramount duty to defend him in the face of the 
world. He who stands boldly forward to rebut a de- 
liberate slander upon another’s reputation, merits the 
obligations of gratitude in this world, and will receive 
the approbation of his Judge in the world to come. 








CHAPTER POETRY. 


While the stars and stripes are waving 
Proudly over us to-day, 

And our goddess—sweet-toned Freedom— 
Holds her ever-glorious sway ; 

While a th d banners st ing 
Bear some cherished party-word, 

Let the nation raise one, bearing 
** Holiness unto the Lord."’ 





Let it float on broader pennons, 
Let it wave above us, higher, 
Brighter, fairer than all others, 
And its characters of fire 
Shine, that all the world may read them, 
And may shout, with one accord, 
“ This shall be our motto ever, 
* Holiness unto the Lord.'*’ 


Masons, rally round this banner, 
Raise it high with cager hand, 
Raise it to the Lord Jehovah, 
He who ruleth sea and land; 
Who hath broke your chains asunder, 
And hath “ made you free indeed!"' 
Ah! do not your pulses quicken 
As those characters you read ? 


Sinners from the shrines unhallowed, 
Where you've bowed these weary years, 
From the idols cherished fondly, 
Only to be mourned with tears, 
From the haunts where sin and sorrow 
In the guise of pleasure dwell, 
Turn, O turn your footsteps hither, 
Let your ranks these numbers swell. 


Rally round our spotless banner, 
It is floating here for you; 

Cast aside your selfish mottoes, 
Cherish this one—pure and true! 

It shall link your souls with angels, 
And a pure and holy light 

Shed for aye upon your pathway, 
Shrouded now in deepest night. 


God hath made a full atonement 
For our sins, so dark and dire, 
And we'll ne'er desert your banner, 
But its words of living fire, 
While we live, shall be our watchword, 
And in heaven, in sweet accord, 
With the angel-band will echo 
** Holiness unto the Lord."* 

“LODGE OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE.”—This is the 
title of a new Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons 
organized in Lynn under a dispensation from the 
Grand Lodge of M: h tts. It its 
work under the most flattering auspices. Atthe first 
regular communication held on Tuesday, Feb. 21st, 
the following officers were elected and appointed: 
Timothy G. Senter, W.M.; Alonzo C. Blethen, S. 
W.; John G, Dudley, J. W.; A.S. Moore, Treasurer; 
Wm. B. Phillips, Secretary; W. C, Maxwell, S. D,; 
Isaac F. Galloupe, J. D,; Gilbert P. Look, S, S.; 
George H. Rich, J.S.; Charles A. Taber, Marshal; 
Wm. R, Badger, Inside Sentinel; George F. Estes, 
Tyler; Rey, C. W. Biddle, Chaplain, 











THE LODGE OF ELEUSIS.—This new lodge, which 
has commenced operations under a dispensation from 
the Grand Lodge, met at Freemasons’ Hall on Friday 
evening, March 17th, and elected the fallowing named 
brothers as officers: Henry W. Warren, W. M,; Rich- 
ard Briggs, S, W.; Geo. P, Sanger, J. W.; W. R. 
Alger, Chaplain; William W. Baker, Treasurer; John 
L, Whipple, Secretary; J. M. Rodocanachi, S. D.; 
Charles W. Cotting, J. D.; W. H. Allen, F. F. Eme- 
ry, Stewards; James D. Kent, Marshal; C. C, Went- 
worth, Musical Director; J. Winthrop Taylor, Inside 


pose than the selfish aim of depriving his acquaint- | Sentinel; L. L. Tarbell, Tyler, 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
1DA TO HER LOVER. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


Romemberest thou, lost love of mine, 
One summer even 

We walked beneath such trees as line 
My path to heaven ? 

Walking beneath sad willow trees 

In love's most trustful mood of ease, 
With no grief given! 


Rememberest thou a simple word 
By thee then spoken, 
And how I trembled as [ heard 
The mournful token? 
“ Who plucks a willow bough,"’ you said, 
* Another year will find him dead, 
And some heart broken !"" 


How close I clasped those hands of thine, 
Half jest, half fearing; 

How fond thy glance and kiss on mine, 
That kiss still wearing! 

Would I have held those hands so tight, 

Then knowing what I know this night 
Of worse despairing ? 


If I had dreamed another year 
Would put asunder 

Those hearts that stood so near and dear 
The willows under? 

If L had dreamed that worse than death 

Would fall the blight of broken faith, 
Blighting me only! 

If I had known thy death could be 

Less bitter than thy life to me, 
And I less lonely ? 


Sweet must it be to have a love on high 
That fadeth never; 

To watch and wait until the hour to die, 
Then meet forever! 

But not for me—O, not for me, lost love, 

In this drear hour to hope thy smile above, 
Thou anguish-giver! 


O, my lost love, most false and lost to me, 
Ere heart could harden, 
Would thou hadst plucked a leaf of willow-tree 
Down in that garden! 
O Christ! I know not what the words I speak! 
Did I say death !—his death my heart would break ! 
Can I say /ife /—ah, yes, for his dear sake, 
Bless him and pardon! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Thornton Arden’s Blistake. 


BY A. ALPH' 





“WHAT a splendid girl!” 

The young man was gazing admiringly on a lovely 
girl who was floating gracefully through the dizzy 
mazes of the dance. 
girl; with her soft hazel eyes, that looked like the 
windows of heaven. Golden hair, on which the soft, 
mellow light trom the chandeliers fell with a peculiar 
radiance. Her face was wreathed in smiles, which 
looked like sunbeams nestling mid rose8. Of all the 
gay throng, Lillian Montfort was surely the most 
beautiful. And Thornton Arden thought so, as he 
stood there, half hidden by the heavy damask cur- 
tains which draped the window. 

He had only been acquainted with her two weeks; 
but those two weeks had been a sufficient length of 
time for him to. fall desperately in love with her. 
Thornton Arden had met with the most lovely 
women of Europe. The warm-hearted daughters of 
sunny Italy, the butterflies of fashion which fluttered 
amid the gay Parisian circles—but he thought that 
he had never before met with one so peerlessly lovely 
as Lillian Montfort; none that had the power to 
cause his heart to thrill with the emotions which 
filled it at this moment. 

Yes! yes, she is a beautiful girl, and I admire your 
good taste,” said his companion. ‘Take my advice, 
old fellow, and secure the peerless treasure while you 
may.” 

“O yes, it is well enough to talk about securing 
her. Much chance have I among the flattering 
crowd that surrounds her,” was Arden’s moody 
answer. 

“Miss Montfort is not one to meet your advances 
half way, if I am any judge,” replied his friend, more 
seriously. ‘‘I believe that she does care more for 
you than for others, principally because she is more 
reserved with you than with them. Rely on it, you 
are trifling with her happiness as well as your own.” 

“See how she smiles on that Vane,” said the lover, 
evidently paying no heed to what his friend was say- 
ing. ‘He is ever at her side, and her pleasure in his 
society is very evident.” 

“Yes, too evident to be asymptom of love. You 
are not fancying him in your way, surely? Pluck 
up courage, man; pop the question; and if you don’t 
find me a true prophet, I am mistaken.” 

Thornton Arden thought over what his friend had 
said, and the result of his reflections was, that on the 


following morning he repaired to the house of his | 


lady-love, resolved to learn his fate without further 
delay. When shown into the parlor he found, to his 
extreme anmnoyanze, that several lady friends were 
present, who manifested no intention of soon taking 
leave. He, however, had made up his mind, and de- 
termining to outstay them, stay as long as they would, 
he entered into a trifling conversation with the ladies. 

He soon learned that two of the visitors were in 





| than she had anticipated; though she reassured her- | 
She was, indeed, a beautiful | 
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despair because Miss Montfort was to leave town the | 
next day. Her sister in Baltimore was to have a 
grand party, and it was indispensable that Lillian 
should be there. Bessie Williams was exclaiming 


| that her party next week would be a failure without | 
| her, and, further, to Bessie’s disappointment, Mr. | 


Vane had begged to be excused, as he would not be | 
in town on the appointed evening. Bessie was quite | 
vexed with them both, for it was her birthday party, 
and she wanted to have everything in the finest | 
style. | 

Thornton forgot to sympathize with the ladies at | 
this point, for at the mention of Mr. Vane he had 
glanced at Lillian, and she, meeting his eye, colored 
visibly. Thornton’s jealous fears returned at once, 
and he paid little heed to the talk going on; he was 
deliberating whether it would not be better to defer 
the object of his visit to another time. Before he had 
come to any conclusion, the other visitors prepared | 
to depart. As they were stepping into the hall, they | 
met a servant bringing a large basket which she had | 
just received at the door. 

“O, there is your dress from Madam C—, Lil- | 
lian,” said one, eagerly; ‘I know her basket; let me | 
just take one little peep.” | 

Lillian objected, but the young lady had an insati- | 
able curiosity; and more, prided herself on a pretty, 
childlike wilfulness, which was increased by opposi- 
tion. But she carried her point, and the dress was 
drawn from the basket. 

“Why, if it is not a bridal dress! And the veil, 
orange wreath and all! Just look!’ And the young 
girl held up to view a wreath of orange blossoms, in- 
termixed with lily of the valley. ‘Isn’t that ex- 
quisite? Ah, Lillian, your secret is out.” 

It was, indeed, exquisite, that dainty French imi- 
tation of nature; but in Thornton’s eyes what a hid- 
eous thing it was, and what a finished coquette its 
owner! All was plain enough now; and while the 
ladies were yet bantering her on their discovery of 
her secret, Thornton took leave, rejoicing that he had 
escaped the humiliation of a “ refusal.” 

The other visitors did not tarry much longer, being 
in haste to spread the news. Lillian tried to convince 
them that they were altogether in error, but her pro- | 
testations were heard with laughing incredulity. | 
After they had left, she sent the basket with its ele- 
gant contents back to the dressmaker; and in a short | 
time it reappeared, accompanied with the regrets of | 
Madam C—— for the mistake she had made. 


Very beautiful was the evening dress that Lillian 
now drew forth from the unlucky basket; but she 
surveyed it with small appearance of interest or ad- 
miration. The reproachful look she had received 
from Thornton, as he made his parting bow, still 
haunted her. Though he in words had never de- 
clared his passion, yet she had felt that he loved her; 
and felt, too, that his love was not unreturned. Vexed 
by the unlucky incident of the morning, and the im- 
pression it had evidently left on Thornton’s mind, she 
prepared for her trip to Baltimore with less pleasure 








self by reflecting that on her return he would dis- | 
cover the mistake into which he had been led, and | 
all would come right. | 
But, alas! she was mistaken. Driven to distraction | 
by the thought that she was to become the wife of | 
another, he hastened to a recruiting office, and in one | 
hour from the time that he left Lillian Montfort, | 
Thornton Arden’s name was added to the noble vol- 
unteers of the —th regiment; and great was the won- 
der of the good people of B——, when the fact was 
made public that the wealthy young lawyer, Thorn- 
ton Arden, had enlisted as a private. 
When Lillian returned from Baltimore, his regi- 
ment had marched. O, how her heart ached; how 
the black desolation settled down upon her young 
life. She never knew until now how she had loved 
him. And now he was gone; in all probability she 
should never see him again. And perhaps it was all 
on account of that unfortunate mistake. She looked 
over the papers daily to see if there had been any 
battles, and the list of killed and wounded, to see if 
his name was among them. Her face grew white 
and thin, and every one wondered what was the 
matter with the gay Lillian Montfort. 
And thus a year went by. Thornton Arden was 
desperate ; resolved, it would seem, to court death by 
throwing himself into the very thickest of the fight; 
but somehow his desires were not gratified, though 
his daring and bravery won the admiration of his su- 
perior officers, and he was promoted until the “leaf” 
of the major glistened upon his shoulder. Lillian 
heard accounts of his bravery, and she trembled as 
she thought of the danger through which he was 
passing daily. And every morning and evening a 





prayer ascended up to heaven that he might be kept 
and preserved while he was fighting the battles of his 


| lian were poured into his friend’s ears. 


esi le. 
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He was a hero now, and as he passed along the street 
with his arm in a sling, he created considerable ex- 
citement; more than he ever caused when he was a 
lawyer, and trod those same streets a year before. 
But he was a brigadier general now. For his great 
bravery at Shiloh he had been promoted to this high 
position. But it was all an empty show to him. 
What cared he for rank and position? He had given 
the greatest joy of his life for it; for if he had married 
Lillian Montfort he never would have been what he 
was. But his bitter reflection was interrupted by 
encountering his old friend and confidant, Hilton. 
The latter, overjoyed at his friend’s return, plied him 
with eager inquiries, to which he received vague and 
brief replies. Ere long he fell upon the very theme 
that Thornton most wished to avoid. 

* Ah, Thornton, you stubborn fellow, why did you 
not act upon the sage advice I gave you at our last 
meeting? I saw her the other day, and I thought 
her handsomer than ever; though she looked down- 
cast and melancholy.” 

* Does she still reside in the city?” 

Thornton put the question carelessly; his friend 
did not hear him, and he was obliged to repeat it. 

“T merely asked if Mrs. Vane still resides in this 
city?” 

“Mrs. Vane, did you say? Hilton looked slightly 
puzzled. “O, you mean the wife of our old friend 
Vane. True, he married soon after you entered the 
army, but I don’t know his wife, even by sight.” 

“Although you were just speaking of her.” 

“Who, I? My dear fellow, you must be dream- 
ing. Vane married a weman in Chicago. I never 
saw his wife, It was Miss Montfort I was speaking 
of—your old flame, you recollect.” 

Well!” 

Thornton paused in his walk, and awaited further 
intelligence with breathless interest. 

“Well!” repeated his companion, jocosely; but, 
looking at his excited friend, he dropped his banter- 
ing tone, and said, in surprise, ‘‘ You did not imagine 
that Lillian Montfort married Vane, did you?” 

“Whom, then, did she marry?” 

“Why, nobody,” replied his friend, laughing at his 
air of bewilderment. ‘Our peerless belle is still 
free. I begin to think you will be the lucky man, 
after all, though you don’t deserve it.” 

“T don’t, indeed,” said Thornton, coloring a little; 
and thereupon the particulars of his last visit to Lil- 
“ Now that 
you know all, do you think—I want your candid 
opinion, Hilton—do you think there is a shadow of a 
chance that I can win her?” 

“As to the shadow, I can’t say,” was the provok- 
ingly deliberate answer; “but a real, substantial 
chance I do think you have, providing you do not 
lose it by further delays and suspicions. What, irres- 
olute still?” 

“T fear she despises me,” said Thornton. 
should, in a like case.” 

“And so should I. But woman’s judgment leans 
to mercy always, you know. So good day, and good 
luck to you. All is well that ends well, you know.” 

Thornton Arden started immediately for Mr. Mont- 
fort’s residence, where he arrived in a few moments, 
as it was only a short distance. He had never felt so 
cowardly before in his life as he did while standing 
on the marble steps, awaiting the answer to his sum- 
mons. A servant came to the door and showed him 
into the parlor. 

Lillian entered in a few moments. She looked the 
same as she did when he saw her last, except that 
her face looked paler, perhaps; but it was suddenly 
flushed. The waves of crimson surged across her 
face as she greeted him, and her soft, hazel eyes were 
downcast as she told him how glad she was to see 
him safely back again. He held the little, soft hand 
in his own, while he told her of his great love and 
how he had doubted her. Then there were whisper- 
ed words of explanation and pardon; and, looking 
down into the clear, truthful eyes, Thornton wondered 
how he had ever, even on that wretched day, doubted 
her goodness and sincerity. He told her how, when 
he saw her dress on that day, he had been driven to 
despair, and enlisted with the hope that he would 
fall while battling for his country. That he had al- 
ways been where the bullets flew thickest, and the 
conflict raged the fiercest; but that God had brought 
him through all, and that he was fully repaid now. 
Long they sat there and talked of the future; talked 
of the time when this cruel war should be over. She 
would not allow him to resign his commission, for she 
said his country needed him more than she did. 
Would we had more such self-sacrificing women. 

‘*Were they married?” 

+¢'¥on.”" 

Thornton received the hearty congratulations of 
his friend, and admitted that he had made a great 


“Ty 


| country. Lillian felt that she had grown better since 
| he went away; she never used to pray so earnestly 
| before. Then her mind was all taken up with parties 
| and dresses, but now that he was away, and braving 
| all the perils of war, all that a soldier must needs 
| bear, she felt a higher motive stirring the better feel- 
| ings of her nature within her. She felt that there 
| was something in the world of more consequence than 
| parties and all their frivolity. 

But at length there came a change; it was at the 
| terrible battle of Shiloh. A bomb came tearing 
| through the air and burst close by him. He was 
| struck. He reeled, but as he would have fallen the 
| colonel caught him in his arms. He was severely 
| wounded, and it was feared that he would lose his 
arm; but by good care it was saved. He received a 
| furlough and returned home. After the lapse of over 
| one year, he trod again the streets of his native city. 


mistake, but that it was all right now—his mistake 
had been corrected. 





THE SNOW CASTLE. 

This is a jolly game when well played; and it has 
the recommendation of being harmless as well as 
amusing. Napoleon the Great, you know, achieved 
his first victory in bombarding a castle of snow! Di- 
vide your party into equal halves, and appoint a cap- 
tain or leader for each side. Then begin and pile up 

snowballs one upon the other till you have raised a 
| pretty stout wall. While some of you have been so 
| occupied, others will have collected a good heap of 
| snowball ammunition, for attack by the attackers, 
| and for deft by the defenders. Then go to work, 
| and his side that first is in distodging the de- 
fenders and taking possesion of the fort, or in driving 
| off the attucking force, wins the game. 











uch in Wittle. 

In Boston, on St. Patrick’s day, the Fenians num- 
bered some 1300. 

Four more blockade runners have entered Charles- 
ton and been captured. 

At the solicitation of Senator Sumner the Smith 
brothers have been pardoned, 

General Barlow is receiving much attention in 
London. 

A diamond offered for sale in London is valued at 
$200.000. 

Hard fighting for the next six weeks is predicted 
among Sherman’s men. 

The mortality in Paris last year was one in twenty- 
eight. 

The Philadelphia Navy Yard swindlers have been 
made to disgorge seventy thousand dollars. 

They tell of a Western editor who has made his 
pile—$100,000—in oil. He should be enshrined. 

Twenty millions of silver little Nevada furnished 
in one year. 

An exchange says the mysteries of back hair are 
more distracting than ever in New York. 

Petroleans may all ba said to be on a “strike ” just 
now. 

A dramatic company in Turin is composed of 
twenty hunchbacks. 

The Prince of Wales is made a good deal of—he has 
just been made Garter Knight. 

A young girl in a western city recently died from 
using arsenic to improve her complexion. 

The prince imperial of France is considered the 
smaiiest known boy of his age. 

A party of ladies and gentlemen danced the Lan- 
cers on skates, on ice, at Edinburg. 

The poor little street sweepers in London have 
been “‘ abolished.” 

The new city hall of Boston will cost half a million 
dollars. 

The reciprocity treaty is to terminate in one year’s 
time. 

Butterflies and geese have passed over the city 
within a few days. 

The new hotel for Boston has not yet been erected. 
The fever still rages. 

The great opera house in Paris will not hold people 
enough to pay its expenses. 

A government officer at San Francisco is a defaulter 
in the sum of over $20,000. 

The Mormon temple at Salt Lake City will seat 
9000 persons. 

Michigan has nearly three million dollars capital 
invested in salt works, 

The “ Eagle” is the new order in Mexico, and Max- 
imilian is pinning it to everybody. 

Napoleon gives Cesar dark eyes, a thick nose, small 
mouth, thick lips—fat and dignified. 

Hereafter all our national coins are to have the 
motto, ‘In God we irust.” 
» Alady in Connecticut has read the Bible through 
forty times. 

Max and the church party of Mexico are at logger- 
heads. The church will win. 

The London Times is fearful of a war between 
England and America. 

New Brunswick is opposed to uniting the British 
provinces. 

Over $5,000,000 must be raised in Boston by taxation 
thie yeas. 

A nice young man in Syracuse poisoned himself 
* because all the world looked dark to him.” 

An English captain has seen the sea serpent again 
—three feet thick, 250 feet long. 

The police cleared out four large gambling houses 
in one night in Chicags. 

A good name for a musical composition—Sherman’s 
march. 

The late concert at New Haven for the benefit of 
the Soldiers’ Rest, netted $3000. 

The Minnesota Central and Winona and St. Peter 
Railroads have been consolidated. 

The ups and downs of gold, during the week, have 
been wonderful. 

The rebel Senate refuted all of Davis’s complaints, 
and then adjourned. 





HOTELS IN CHARLESTON.—None of the hotels in 
Charleston have yet been opened, although parties 
from the north have already made application to open 
the Pavilion Hotel, and their request will probably 
be granted. It is understood that the Mills House 
and the Charleston He+:: wil! be converted into hos- 
pitals. The furniture and appointments belonging to 
those houses were removed to Columbia and Augusta 
before the evacuation of the city. 





A CONNUBIAL COMPLIMENT.—A lady, walking with 
her byes 2 at the seaside, inquired of him the dif- 
ference between exportation and transportation. 
“Why, my dear,” he repiied, “if you were on yon- 


der vessel, leaving, you would be exported, and I 
should be transported.” 


> 











OvuTRAGEOUS.—An old bachelor being asked by a 
pert young miss if he could account for the applica- 
tion of the term belle to handsome young ladies, 
promptly replied that it was owing to the goodly pro- 
portion of brass in their composition. 

Lay ox.—A retired actor with a fondness for poul- 
try, was asked why he named a favorite hen ‘ Mac- 








duff?” He replied that it was because he wanted her 


to “lay on.” 
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The Whorld in Mini. 
SONNET. 
When in the long-drawn avenues of t 
1 halt, and look before me and behi: 
And seek what erst I all too little sou 
Some spot sectire of rest, 1 do not fi 
Retrace my steps I dare not, lest each 
I late rejected should reject me now 
And sweetest arbors, restlessly forsook 
No more be prone their leatage to al 
So to the untrod distance do I strain, 
Which seemeth ever farther to exter 
Desiring oft, in irritable pain, 
Vremature sleep would bring that set). + 
When I shall know it all, or else forget 
‘rhis far too little which for more dot) 


TO MY WIFE'S MILLINER 
Dearer to me than I dared to think! 
Dearer to me than the flowering pin) 
Dearer to me than the many I ‘ve ki 
Of the little milliners now full blow) 
Ah! when she came for her bill to cx. 
Then, then I found she was dearer t! 
A notorious bounty jumper, whose nan: 
the enlistment rolls of half a dozen Sta v 
rested in Worcester, lately. He was he: .. " 
and ciosely confined, but during the day 
of the window of his prison, which was i: ' 
story of the building, and was making « 
good speed, ing his lea, Wien aes 
discovered, again arrested, and sent to ‘ i 
safe keeping. 
A single day's issue of the Memphis I 
tains the following specimens of Souther: 
Two white men hung, two negroes hun, 
man murdered, two negroes whipped alm =| 
a mulatto man whipped to death and | 
house robbed, an unknown number of 
off for conscripts, more negroes whippe 
of bales of cotton burned, and robberies to 
to mention. 





The New York merchants and unde: 
distributing $25,000 to the officers and 
Kearsarge. Commodore Winslow gets 
the sums given range down to $15 for 
boys. 

Among the recent reinforcements to t. 
the Potomac is a heavy artillery regime - 
ing sixteen hundred men, one thousand « 
ceived $1000 each as bounty for one ye «© 5 
It is known at the front as “the mi. 
regiment.” 


slight noise the other night, and saw b 
the bed a man, who was evidently about» 9) 5 
ter chloroform to her husband. She seri. 


waiting in the next room. It afterwar 
that the street door had been left unlock: 


The London Pall-Mall Gazette contai 
story. A gentleman, annoyed at what } 
unfair testimony, advertised for some o° © 
nessed a brutal assault in the Marylebon: 
assault was a fiction, but the advertisem 
swered by a man, evidently a broken-d« ° 
man, who for five guineas recollected a ' 
dents, big man, little man, cab, etc. 1 
was satisfied that the trade of being 4 wit 
in London, and while breaking off all con 
with the fellow, sent him, apparently fr: 
five pounds. 

The members of the last Congress we 
tent with voting themselves each a set « 
gressional Globe and Appendix, from its 
ment, in 1837, but they passed a joint res 
tributing among themselves all the books 
ous places of deposit at the capitol and 
ments, which will swell the “book spoi. 
member to at least one thousand dolla 
Not a bad operation this. 

The Berlin journals mention a scene whi ’ 
during a late visit of the king of Prussia . 
tary hospital of that city. His majesty } 
ceived a soldier who had undergone the : 
of both his arms and both bis legs, aske: 
he had a wish to satisfy. ‘‘ Yes, sire,” - 
unfortunate man, “ order me to be shot!” 
who was greatly moved, replied, “I cann: ‘ 
unchristian a wish as that!” and left ¢ 
shedding tears, while the poor sufferer lar 
skill of the medical men who had been : 
his life. 

A correspondent with Shern.an’s army 
coffee and sugar were the chief rations iss 
the march; most of the rest was foraged ot 





try. He adds, “The army is in excellent 
feathered out below the knee, from hav. 
constantly on turkeys, chickens and game 
‘The name of God is spelled in four lette: 
every language, thus:—In Latin, Deu» 
Dieu; Greek, Theus; German, Gott; Se: 
Odin; Swedish, Codd; Hebrew, Aden; Sy: 
Persian, Igda; Spanish, Dios; East Indi« 
Zeni; Turkish, Addi; Egyptian, Aumu or . 
anese, Zain; Peruvian, Lian; Wallachian, - 
rian, Chur; Irish, Dich; Arabian, Alfa, et 
“Sir,” said a sturdy beggar to a benev 
** please to give ne a quarter. Iam hung 
able to procure food.” The quarter was g 
the beggar said, “ You have done a n 
You have saved me from something wh 
will yet have to come to.”—*‘ What is th 
* Work!” was the mournful an 





the man. 














A lady residing in Portland was away. :) 


the robber fled, followed by a confederat. ’ 
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EXTERNAL PIETY. 


BY J. W. MONTCLAIR. 
‘Tis Sabbath piety moves the worldly wise; 
’Tis church religion blinds our credulous eyes; 
For refugees an anchor in despair— 
A cloak for madness, that fanatics wear. 
Though howling wolves would not destroy each other, 
Sect curses sect, brother, alas! dooms brother. 
Rank orthodoxy is the set-up price 
That wins the golden keys of paradise ; 
Whilst law is studied as the week-day code, 
To guide the pious on their worldly road. 


Mayhap some eulogy proclaims aloud 

A genteel exit from a genteel crowd, 

Of one who knelt at prayer with yielding mind, 
Thoughtless in zeal, though studiously blind; 
Who took the Word entire—a strict believer— 
Though God had marked him out an arrant thiever; 
Who oft in holy walks forsook his race, 

That he might churchward turn his saintly face. 
Chant anthems and give benedictions! he 
Through legacies has bridged eternity. 

*Mong chosen men he consecrated lies 

Where willows droop and epitaphs arise ; 

A sickening, solemn mockery of truth, 

Doubted by age, but O, believed by youth! 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our Poung Folks’ Club. 
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THE TWELVE LABORS OF HERCULES. 


“No one absent to-night; that is good!” exclaimed 
Mr. Johnson, as he took his accustomed seat, and 
glanced around at the bright array of smiling faces 
which had arranged themselves for the evening’s en- 





forest to seek the lion. He cut himself a mammoth 
club. Finding the ferocious beast, he fired at him 
with his arrows, but finding it rather slow work, he 
chased him with his club, drove him into his den, 
and after a rough and tumble fight, finally choked 
him. Shouldering the monster, he marched with 
him to Mycenw and showed him to Eurystheus. 
This monarch was so startled at secing Hercules vic- 
torious over such a powerful beast, that he ordered 
him never to come within the walls of the city again, 
but wait outside for orders. His fear of Hercules was 
so great that he had a great brass vessel made and 
buried in the ground, and he ran and got into this 
whenever he heard that Hercules was near the city. 
Hercules always clothed himself after this with the 
skin of the Nemean lion, and it is thus that we gen- 
erally see his picture or statue, with this great skin 
on his shoulders and his club in his hand. 

“The second labor was to destroy a hydra, a mon- 
ster with nine heads, eight of them mortal and the 
centre one immortal, which lived in the marsh about 
Lerna. Hercules got into his chariot, took his nephew 
Iolaus with him, and drove to the marsh. Finding 
the creature’s hole, he shot fiery darts at it till it 
came out. Grasping it with one hand, while it 
twisted about his legs, he crushed its heads with his 
club, but he found that when he crushed one head 
two more sprang up in its place. At the same time a 
great crab came to the hydra’s assistance and bit 
Hercules’s feet. This was easily killed, but Iolaus 
was called to help destroy the hydra. Iolaus set fire 
to the trees, and when Hercules crushed a head he 
would sear the place with a burning brand, thus pre- 
venting a new head from growing. In this manner 
the eight mortal heads were destroyed. The immor- 
tal one was then readily subdued, cut off, buried and 
a great stone set on it. The hero then cut up the 
body and dipped his arrows in the gall, thus making 
them fatally poisonous. 

“ His third labor was to bring to Eurystheus a cel- 
ebrated stag with golden horns, and remarkable for 
its fleetness. For a whole year Hercules was chasing 
this animal through the forest; but at last tired out, 
it attempted to swim the river Ladon, when Hercules 





tertainment. “Iam glad to find that the int tin 
our weekly meetings does not diminish. What sub- 
ject shall we converse upon to-night? If any one 
will suggest something, I shall be very glad to tell all 
I know about it. Ah! I see Helen has something 
already to inquire about. Well, what is it, my little 
one?” 

“‘O papa! I should like to ask about something, if 
you please; this morning when I was taking a walk 
with Robbie we stopped at the bridge to see the cars 
go under, and a freight train went by. O, it was ever 
so long, and some of the cars were full of sheep and 
oxen, all huddled together, and the engine that pulled 
the train was the largest one I ever saw, and the 
name of it was Hercules. I asked Robbie what that 
meant, but he did not know exactly; so I thought I 
would ask you to-night.” 

“T am very glad that you did, my daughter, for it 
is well that everybody should know the meaning of 
names which occur frequently in everyday life. 
Hercules was one of the most celebrated heroes of 
heathen mythology. He was famed for his great 
strength, and his name is used in the English lan- 
guage when we wish to denote great power, as “ Her- 
culean efforts.” Hercules was the son of Amphitryon 
and Alemena, and the twin brother of Iphicles. 
When these boys were infants in their cradle, Juno 
sent two great serpents into their bed-room to devour 
them. When Iphicles saw these disagreeable mon- 
sters coming, he set up a great shout and alarmed 
the house, but Hercules scrambled up on his feet, 
seized the serpents by the throat and strangled them. 
This was considered pretty smart for a baby only 
eight months old, and I suppose Alcmena, his mother, 
told the story to every one, same as the mothers of 
the present day tell the wonderful achievements of 
their children. But this was only the beginning of 
Hercules’s strength; his after life was illustrated by 
still more marvellous feats. His education was early 
attended to. From Castor he learned the use of arms, 
from Autolycus how to drive a chariot; Eurytus 
taught him how to shoot with a bow and arrow; 
Linus how to play on the lyre, and Eumolpus to sing. 
When he was eighteen years of age he slew a lion 
that devoured his father’s sheep, and then waged 
war against the Orchomenians, and relieved his 
country from an annual tax of one hundred oxen, 
which they had been obliged to pay them. Creon, at 
that time king of Thebes, was so grateful for this 
service, that he gave him Megara, his daughter, for 
a wife. By command of Jupiter, Hercules was or- 
dered to go to Mycenez and submit to the will of 
Eurystheus, and to perform any labor he should 
choose to direct, Eurystheus being king of Mycenz; 
Hercules refused to go, and Juno punished him by 
rendering him insane. During this fit of madness, 
he flung his own children into the fire. When he 
came to himself again, he felt so badly at what he 
had done that he hid himself from society, Finally 
he consulted the oracle of Apollo, and was told that 
he must submit himself twelve years to the king of 
Eurystheus. So Hercules gave away his wife, and 
went to Mycenz to do the will of the king. 

“ Eurystheus, afraid of Hercules, determined to im- 
pose upon him such labors as would be likely to cause 
his death. The first thing he told him to do was to 
kill a terrible lion which roamed in the Nemean forest 
and ravaged the country thereabout. This was the 
commencement of his twelve labors, and to prepare 
for them he was provided with a sword by Mercury, 
a bow from Apollo, a breast-plate of gold from Vul- 
can, @ robe from Minerva, and horses from Neptune. 
Taking his bow and arrows, Hercules went into the 





struck it with an arrow, captured it, and was bearing 
it on his shoulders alive, when he met Diana, who 
was very angry with him for shooting her sacred 
stag; but when he explained the reason of his act 
she forgave him, and allowed the animal to be carried 
to Mycenzx. 

The fourth labor was to capture a wild boar which 
haunted the neighborhood of Erymanthus and did 
much damage. Hercules set out on this dangerous 
expedition with the same unconcern that he usually 
exhibited. On his way he stopped with the Centaurs, 
a queer race, said to be half men and half horse. A 
quarrel arose between them, and Hercules came off 
victorious. During the fight he wounded Chiron, the 
most celebrated of the Centauri, in the knee with one 
of his poisoned arrows; regretting the act, Hercules 
ran up and plucked out the arrow and tried to heal 
the wound, but it was impossible and Chiron died. 
Hercules then went on, chased the boar till he caught 
him, and carried him to King Eurystheus, who was 
so frightened at the sight that he hid himself in his 
big brass kettle for several days. 

“For the fifth labor Hercules was commanded to 
cleanse the Augean stables. Augeas, king of Elis, 
I lan i ber of cattle, and the sta- 
bles where they were kept had not been cleaned out 
for many years. Hercules went to King Augeas, and 
without telling him that Eurystheus had ordered him 
to do it, offered to clean out the stables in one day if 
Augeas would give him one-tenth of his cattle. The 
Elian king, thinking such a feat impossible, agreed 
to it before his son Phyleus, who witnessed the agree- 
ment. Hercules then simply broke down an inter- 
vening wall and let two rivers, Alpheus and Peneus 
run through, and the stables were speedily cleansed. 
Augeas, the king, then very meanly refused to pay 
Hercules as he agreed to, saying that as it was done 
by command of Eurystheus he had no right to any 
reward. He even went so far as to deny ever having 
promised anything, but the case was carried to court, 
and Phyleus testified against his own father. This 
so enraged the king that he sent both Phyleus and 
Hercules out of Elis. The latter returned to his mas- 
ter, and found that he refused to count this task 
among the twelve labors because he had done it for 
pay. Some years after this Hercules returned with 
an army to Elis, killed the old King Augeas, and put 
Phyleus on the throne. 

“ His sixth labor was to free that part of Arcadia 
near Lake Stymphalus, from myriads of carnivorous 
birds which ravaged the country. At first he was 
puzzled how to get at the feathery torments, but 
Minerva got some huge brazen rattles from Vulcan 
and brought them to Hercules; standing on a hill 
with these he scared up the birds and then shot them. 

“For his seventh labor he brought alive into Pelo- 
ponnesus a great wild bull which had laid waste the 
island of Crete. Unluckily he let it loose again, and 
it ran over Sparta and Arcadia, and finally brought 
up in Marathon, where it did immense damage to the 
inhabitants. 

“The eighth labor was to bring to Eurystheus the 
mares of King Diomede. These mares were very 
fierce, and fed on human flesh. Hercules sailed to 
Thrace, fought the grooms who had charge of these 
animals, overcame them, and led the*mares down to 
the seashore in order tou embark with them for home. 

But the people armed themselves and pursued him. 
Hercules asked Abderus, one of his companions, to 
look after the mares while he went back to whip the 
pursuers. He did this easily, but during his absence 
the mares killed Abderus and tore him to pieces. 

















Hercules founded a city by the tomb of his slaugh- 
tered friend and called it Abdera. He then carried 
the mares to Mycene and delivered them to the king. 

“Eurystheus now wanted a belt which belonged to 
Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons, and it was the 
ninth labor of Hercules to bring this for Admeta, the 
king’s daughter. Taking with him some friends, 
Hercules arrived at Hippolyte’s kingdom, and she 
came forward to inquire his errand. On making it 
known she promised to bring the girdle to him on 
board the ship. Juno on hearing of this, spread the 
report that Hercules was going to carry off the queen; 
thereupon the people armed and hastened to the ship 
to rescue her. Hercules saw them coming, and 
thinking that Hippolyte had betrayed him he slew 
her and sailed away with the girdle. 

“His tenth task was to slay a monster named Ge- 
ryon, king of an island called Erythea. This monster 
had a body like three men united, and was frightful 
to behold. He owned some purple oxen, which were 
guarded by a two-headed dog named Orthos, and a 
herdsman named Eurytion. Hercules arrived at 
Erythea and first encountered Orthos, but quickly 
despatched him with his club, and also Eurytion, who 
came to the rescue. Then starting with the oxen he 
got off a little way, when Geryon discovered him and 
attacked him; but Hercules’s poisoned arrows soon 
finished the monster, and he brought the purple oxen 
safely to Eurystheus, who sacrificed them to Juno. 

“Eurystheus now demanded for the eleventh labor 
that Hercules should bring him three golden apples 
from the garden of the Hesperides. This garden, 
which contained a tree that bore the golden fruit, be- 
longed to Juno, and she appointed the three daugh- 
ters of Atlas to guard them, but becoming suspicious 
that these girls helped themselves to the golden ap- 
ples, she sent a serpent with a hundred heads to look 
out for it. Hercules set out for this garden, but the 
journey was long, and he performed many extra la- 
bors on his way. Finally, he found Prometheus 
bound to a rock and a vulture devouring his liver, 
which grew again as fast as devoured. As this had 
been going on for thirty thousand years, Hercules 
thought a change would be beneficial, so he killed the 
rapacious bird and set Prometheus free. In return 
for this kindness, Prometheus told Hercules to get 
Atlas to procure the three apples. Now Atlas was 
supporting the heavens on his head, but he told Her- 
cules that if he would hold up the heavens for him he 
would get the fruit. He did so, but Atlas said he 
guessed he would carry the apples to Eurystheus and 
let Hercules continue to support the heavens. ‘All 
right,’ said Hercules, ‘but as my head aches a little, 
wont you be good enough to hold them while I make 
a pad to put on?’ Atlas innocently assented, took 
his old position, and Hercules picked up the apples 
and walked off, chuckling. 

“One more labor remained for our hero, and that 
was to bring upon earth the three-headed dog Cerbe- 
rus, @ monster stationed at the entrance of hell so 
that no one could get out. This was the most difficult 
and dangerous labor of all, but Hercules accomplished 
it, brought the monster to the king, and then carried 
him back to the infernal regions again. 

«Hercules was now free from the service of Eurys- 
theus. He married Deianira, a woman of surpassing 
beauty and daughter of @neus, king of Ztolia. This 
wife was unwittingly the cause of his death, which 
happened in this wise: Nessus, a Centaur, offered 
some insult to Deianira, for which Hercules shot him 
with an arrow. The dying Nessus, wishing for re- 
venge, called Deianira to him, and told her if she 
wished to retain the love of Hercules to preserve some 
of the blood which flowed from his wound. The un- 
suspecting woman did so, and some time after, when 
Hercules had built an altar to Jupiter, he sent a 
messenger to his wife for a splendid robe to wear 
while he offered a sacrifice. Deianira thought this 
was a good time to try the virtue of Nessus’s blood, 
so she dipped the robe in it. Hercules put it on, and 
in a short time began to feel the effects of the poison 
of the hydra in whose gall had been dipped the arrow 
which wounded Nessus. Maddened by the pain, 
Hercules attempted to tear the fatal shirt from his 
body, but it adhered so closely that the flesh came off 
with it. Seeing no hope of relief, he ascended a fu- 
neral pyre,and while it was burning a thunder cloud 
conveyed him to heaven, where he was made im- 
mortal. 

“This is the story of Hercules, and it is well for you 
to know it, as the incidents I have related are often 
referred to in books and conversation, and you will 
be able now to understand what is meant by them.” 

All the children expressed themselves heartily 
pleased with their father’s account of the great 
mythological hero. Mary then proposed that Alice 
Trull, Fanny Tompkins and Lizzie Hathaway be ad- 
mitted members of the club, which was immediately 
done, every one voting in the affirmative. 





WHAT WE LOVE WOMAN FOR. 

Some one, speaking of a beautiful girl with enthu- 
siasm, said he was almost in love with her, though 
her understanding was by no means brilliant. 
“ Pooh!” said Goethe, laughing, “as if love had any- 
thing to do with understanding! We love a girl for 
very different things than understanding. We love 
her for her beauty, her youth, her mirth, her confid- 
ingness, her character, with its faults, caprices, and 
heaven knows what other inexpressible charms; but 
we do not love her understanding. Her mind we es- 
teem (if it is brilliant), and it may greatly elevate her 
in our opinion; nay, more, it may enchain us when 
we already love. But her understanding is not that 
which awakens and infl our passi ad 
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Humors of the Day. 
CONSTRUING AN ORDER. 

Jack generally obeys an order with alacrity, and to 
the letter, provided there is no probable possibility of 
avoiding it. Butshow him the very slightest chance 
to dodge, and he’s bound to it, just so sure as there 
are six months of salt-water education in him. 

One day, when we were rolling and pitching off 
Charleston bar in the Wabash, Gus Sawtelle, a 
Mount Desert Yankee, foretopman, and jester in gen- 
eral on board the frigate, was called before the com- 
mander, aft, for some recent antic, too frivolous for 
severe punishment, and too sericus to be quite over- 
looked. 

It was impossible for the captain to maintain a 
severe expression, or dignified gravity, while Gus was 
making his comical defence; but he managed to 
reprimand the joker after a fashion, and then, as 
seriously as he could, passed sentence on the culprit: 

“Go up to the maintopmast head, sir! And don’t 
you come a fathom down that main rigging until I 
order you!” ° 

“Ay, ay-e, sir!” promptly responded Gus; and 
away he went aiott, until he gained the cross-trees, 
where he coiled himself up like a kitten and prepared 
for a snooze. 

Probably the whole affair had passed from the cap- 
tain’s mind by the time the sailor had reached his 
perch; but it hadn’t from Gus’s, by a marine league. 
So after the exiled foretopman had enjoyed a comfort- 
able nap, he peered down on deck cautiously, and 
seeing nothing. of the captain—who happened just 
then to be in his cabin—down by the main-topmast 
stay, into the foretop went Gus, and from thence by 
the fore-rigging like a squirrel, and shied off down 
the berth-deck ladder like a shot. 

For tour days Gus was delinquent at roll-call; and 
at length the name happening to fall distinctly upon 
the captain’s ear, something occurred to him, and 
casting his eyes aloft for a moment, he turned to the 
officer of the deck: 

“Where’s that foretopman, Sawtelle, Mr. Fen- 
wick?” E 

* Forward, on the berth-deck, sir.” 

“Ah! indeed! Why is he not out to muster?” 

* Claims he’s under arrest by vour orders, sir.” 

“Hum—yes.” The captain mused a moment, and 
then turned to the marine officer— 

“ Sergeant Wales, bring the man Sawtelle, foretop- 
man, aft here directly.” 

In about three minutes Gus came marching aft in 
charge of a couple of bayonets, and halting square 
in front of our commander, he paid the usual salute. 
Jerking off his tarpaulin and tucking it under his 
arm, he stood there looking so seriously comic that 
everybody snickered, and bit their lips to keep in the 
haw-haw; and the captain, with his handkerchief to 
his mouth, was near bursting. At length he man- 
aged to question the topman: 

“Where have you been these three or four days, 
Sawtelle?” 

“ Mastheaded, sir.”’ 

‘* Mastheaded! Where, pray?” 

* On the berth-deck, sir.” 

“You have,eh? Pidn’t I order you, sir, not to 
come a fathom down that main-rigging until I bade 
you?” 

“Yes, sir; and as I was afraid you would forget me 
altogether, sir, I slid down by the stay, and /fore-rig- 
ging, and got snug below sir.” 

“Yes, you did! And now get forward, sir; and 
don’t you come aft again till I send for ye.” 





OUR MODERN LADIES. 

A lecturer discoursing upon the characteristics of 
women, illustrated thus: ‘“‘ Who were the last at 
the cross? Ladies. Who were the first at the sepul- 
chre? Ladies.” On this modern improvement, we 
have heard of but one thing that beats the above. 
It was the finishing touch to a marriage ceremony, 
performed by an exquisite divine up to all modern 
refinements. When he had thrown the chain of 
Hymen around the happy couple, he concluded by 
saying, “I now pronounce you husband and lady.” 
The audience stuffed their handkerchiefs into their 
mouths, and got out of the room as quickly as possi- 
ble, to take breath. 





AN IRISH WOMAN’S APPEAL. 

The conductor of one of our railroads was lately 
appealed to by an Irish woman. 

Jrish Mother—And I say, zur, (boo-hoo), I want to 
go to Worcester. 

Conductor—Well, madam, why in thunder don’t 
you go. 

f- J. M.—O, (boo-hoo), but niver a cint have I for my- 
self an’ these, zur, an’ (boo-hoo), can’t yees for the 
love ye bear ’em—can’t ye take thim? 

C.—Them? Who? 

I, M.—These childers—the four of ’em. 

C.—The children? Why, the devil, woman, I’m 
not their father! 

I. M.—O, no, indaée, zur, (boo-hoo), yer not, zur, 
their father, for their father, zur, (boo-hoo), their 
father was a dacint man, zur! 

Through a sum instantly raised by the crowd, and 
to which the conductor contributed, the “ widow and 
her orphans” reached Worcester. 

+ > 

What kind of servants are best fur hotels? The 
JInn-experienced. 

When isa poor man in India like a rich Rajah?— 
When he has a lack (lac) of rupees. 

Why is the owner of a bathing machine like a 
tallow-chandler?—Because he deals in dips. 
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“Say not so, dear lady. To transfer to you the 
ring, which to me the symbol of mock allegiance, 
will to you be the sign of loyalty, was why I sought 
this abbey. Do not hesitate to take what it is a trou- 
ble and pain for me to keep; for, as I said in what I 
wrote you, never will I accept Roland’s hand without 
his heart, and that, having bestowed it on you, is not 
his to give.” 

‘His heart is a gift I do not value. There was a 
time when, as the unknown knight, I could have 
loved him, but never as Lord Roland, recreant to the 
vows made to Edith of Lorn. My choice, since I took 
up my abode within these peaceful walls, has been 
made. I covet now the calm and holy life of the 
cloister, where no earthly loves can come between 
the heart and heaven. This decision I shall make 
known to Roland when he is restored to health. And 
now, dear Edith, take back this ring, and believe me, 
when I tell you, for my heart is wont to prove a true 
prophet, that the day is not far distant, when Roland 
will delight to see it on no other hand than yours,” 
replied Margaret. 

E:lith took the ring, kissed the hand that offered it, 
and left the celi. When she returned to her room, 
she found Annis, her nurse, awaiting her. 

“Roland needs better attendance than he has,” 
said she. “The men who came with him are rude 
and rough, and know better how to swing a battle- 
axe than to smootha bolster. And as for the pale- 
faced nun that sits by his bedside, if he tosses and 
moans in his sleep, instead of putting the creased 
and huddled bed-clothes in order, she counts her 
beads; and when she should hold the cooling draught 
to his parched lips, she only crosses herself, and says, 
‘The saints save him.’ Now the good Mr. Holdforth 
used to say that faith and works go together, and I 
may say that this is more especially the case when 
any one lies sick of a burning fever.” 

“And you think that I could do better_than the 

poor nun?” 
- “I know you would, dear child. Wasn’tit you and 
I, the kind Father helping us, that kept Ralph, your 
foster brother, from dying, when he was given over 
by the doctor, who said that he did not need him, but 
a priest to shrive him? I know that Roland has 
given little cause for you to nurse and tend him, but 
if ever there’s a time when we should forgive a per- 
son the injuries he has done us, it is when he stands 
on the brink of the grave as ’twere. It’s there that 
young Roland is, and he needs to have done for him 
all that you, and 1, and the doctor can do.” 

Edith said but little in reply to her garrulous nurse, 
but went and took the place, which the attendant 
gladly relinquished, by Roland’s bedside. There, 
relieved at intervals by Annis, she remained several 
daysand nights. He neither recognized her nor any 
one else. He, however, often uttered her name, and 
once or twice she heard him say something about 
Margaret, though what he said was too incoherent to 
be understood. 

One night, Margaret, for a second time, came to 
share Edith’s vigils. Roland, who had been sleeping 
more quietly than usual, awoke suddenly, and with 
a look that showed that he was in his right mind. 
Edith made a sign to Annis, who sat at the foot of 
the bed, to go to him. 

“Where am I?” said he. 

“At the Abbey of Saint Bride, the place to which 
you were brought nearly a week ago.” 

“It has seemed to me that I was away in adistant 
land, and that an angel who had eyes and voice re- 
sembling Edith’s, was always at my side. She found 
for me springs of clear water to quench my thirst, 
and pillows of soft, cool moss fur my aching head, 
when burning sands seemed scorching me. That 
angel, as I now see, was you, Edith. But why are 
you here, and why am I here?” 

Edith answered these questions as briefly as the 
case permitted. Annis, who found that Roland was 
disposed to ask other questions, assumed, in right of 
the experience acquired by her riper years, the priv- 
ilege of telling Roland, very plainly, that if he didn’t 
wish to so worry himself as to bring back the fever, 
he must cease talking. 

“Only afew more words, good Annis,” said he, 
“and I will obey you; but to spare the few words I 
wish to speak, would fret me more, and do me more 
harm, than the fatigue of uttering them.” 

He then beckoned Margaret, who had drawn back 
a little, to come nearer. 

“Do you know, lady,” said he, “that he you now 
see lying so helpless is the knight you crowned at 
Woodstock ?” 

“‘T know it now, but until you came here, I had no 
suspicion that Roland the son of the renowned Som- 
erled and the unknown knight were the same.” 

“Since then, I’ve been in sterner combats, and 
have never, as I believe, tarnished the fame I that 
day won. I was by the side of your brother, the roy- 
al Bruce, when an arrow found that unlucky opening 
in my corselet. And now tell me, lady, if what he 
told me he had heard was true.” 

“Tell me what it was, and I can answer you.” 

“He said that you had renounced the pleasures 
and allurements of the world, and fixed your heart 
on heaven.” 

“It is true.” 

‘* By your calm, unvarying cheek, and steady eye, 
I well knew what your answer would be. Peace be 
yours, in the solitary life you have chosen. There 
has been atime when such a decision would have 


given me pain. It is past now, never to return. The | 


angel who cooled my lips with water from the crystal 
spring, and pillowed my head on what seemed fresh, 
cool moss, when I felt the scorching heat of fever on 
my brow, has thrown around me spells so sweet, so 


enchanting, that I have neither the wish nor the 
power to break them. I grow weary, and will sleep 
now.” 

As he slept, Edith and Margaret mingled their 
happy tears. The joy of Annis was more demon- 
strative. 

“Did I not always tell you, my dear child,” said 
she, ‘‘ that Roland was valiant, true and brave? He 
had his boyish freaks and humors, as who has not? 
But he is well over them now. It seemed tome, that 
I could see a majesty like that of the royal Bruce 
beaming in his eye, when he looked at the Lady Mar- 
garet. Yes, Roland is brave and true.” 





The dread crisis of Roland’s fever having been safe- 
ly passed, his convalescence was so rapid, that when 
Bruce assembled the valiant men who won a glori- 
ous victory at the battle of Bannockburn, he was 
able to lead his own brave clan beneath the shadow 
of his own banner. And when high mass had*been 
celebrated for the deliverance of Scotland from Eng- 
land’s oppressive rule, in the church right royally 
decked for the occasion, the brave Roland and Edith 
of Lorn joined hands at the altar, and received the 
abbot’s nuptial benediction. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
KITE FLYING. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


Softly the wind from the southward was blowing, 
Giving a promise of swift-coming spring, 
As out of a window I watched my boy flying 
His kite. held in air by the tremulous string. 
Flying his kite— 
Flying his kite, 
With wild ringing laughter and heartfelt delight. 


Up to the clouds like a bird it was soaring, 
Asif gifted with wings it still steadily flew; 
The bright, golden hine its colors illumin 
A miniature emblem of Red, White and Blue. 
Flying his kite— 
Flying his kite, 
High in the air, with eyes dancing with light. 





Sadly almost I turned from his playing, 
Thinking how true ‘twas men were but boys; 
How e’en the best of us ever were trying 
To raise above others our fanciful toys. 
Flying our kite— 
Flying our kite, 
The higher, the better it gave us delight! 


How like kite-flying our every endeavor— 
Grasping at tinsel, believing it gold! 
This way and that way by winds blown ever, 
Boys to the last, if the truth must be told. 
Flying a kite— 
Flying a kite, 
E’en as in childhood, with eyes flashing bright. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


OUR MUSIC TEACHER. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 





I wAs not a Roman Catholic, but I liked to go to 
that service, particularly after the new church was 
built, which pleased my eye with its pure beauty, and 
appealed to my childish recollections in a way, faint 
to be sure, but delightful tome. In those glorious 
winter mornings I would hurry along the streets of 
Boston, hugging my cloak about me, the keen air 
bringing the crimson to my face, my eyes idly search- 
ing hither and thither under hats and bonnets for a 
face that should strike my imagination, and about 
which I could weave strange, fanciful histories. 

Thus I walked on till I came to the less thickly in- 
habited portion of the city; sharp, salt breezes came 
from the bay, whose scintillating surface was now in 
sight across the plats of land not yet built up. I 
turned rapidly round the corner and came in sight of 
the church which was my destination. I looked with 
admiration at its heavy stone facade; I did not even 
scorn the fingers that dipped in the holy water in the 
vestibule. My childhood had been spent in Montreal, 
close by its imposing cathedral, and the glittering, 
impressive ceremonies enacted there had remained in 
my memory like the shining phantasm of a dream, 
So, with all my conscious pride of intellect and edu- 
cation, I could never despise the devotees of that 
religion. 

I stood just within the door that led from the vesti- 
bule, glancing through at the new comers, watching 
the degree of devotedness on each face as each fore- 
head was bedewed with holy water. The majority of 
the countenances were those of working people—some 
pretty—now and then an aristocratic form and dress 
swept up to the marble basin, and then passed me to 
the seats of the church, leaving a faint perfume 
behind. 

The lights at the altar were gleaming out below the 
picture of the Mater Immaculata. I was about turn- 
ing to find a seat, when a slender figure came up the 
steps. Here wasa face to dream about. If I had 
come twice as far this cold morning, I should have 
| been repaid by the interest this girl instantly excited. 
| She was not dressed like the wealthy people who had 
| passed me, but she was more thoroughly an aristocrat 
| than anyofthem. Her clothes were almost poor, but 
| worn with that manner which the well dressed would 
| have envied. 








Was she a Catholic? As she came up I catight 
the gleam of a rosary of pearls at her belt, whose 
heavy red, gold fastenings were in entire contrast with 
the rest of her dress, 

But she did not stop to sanctify herself with the 
holy water, though she half paused, as if feeling an 
inclination to do so, then came through the door and 
stood near me, waiting for a seat. She, too, was a 
stranger. I stood furtively watching the face of the 
girl. A proud, dark face, not naturally pale, but pal- 
lid now, from suffering, I thought; handsome, with 
its full lips, albeit so colorless now, and its hazel eyes, 
though they looked cold and distant now—cool with 
that hopeless, distrustful look that must have been 
caused by pain. In some people, such life struggles 
as I imagined for this girl, would have given a plead- 
ing, suppli i For her they were doing 
worse; they were freezing a nature passionate and 
impulsive. Ina momenta gentleman came up and 
asked: 

“Would you like a seat, miss—and your friend?” 

The question was addressed to me. I bowed as- 
sent, feeling more pleased than the occasion would 
warrant in thinking that this stranger would sit with 
me. We both followed our conductor, and sat down 
side by side as the first peal of the organ burst on the 
air. My companion did not kneel, though she fol- 
lowed the service in a little velvet bound prayer book. 

It seemed to me that I had never heard much finer 
organ music, but I was so intent upon watching this 
gir) that it rolled on comparatively unheeded by me. 
She leaned forward, shading her eyes with her hand, 
her mouth growing sadder and sadder, till I thought 
I should ory, just looking at those lips. 

At last a tear dropped on the leaves of her book. I 
turned away my head; it seemed hardly right for me 
to look at grief which I had no power to assuage. 
The monotonous tones of the priest rang through the 
church, and the responses of organ and choir awaken- 
ed in my heart that old romance of religion which 
stands ready to spring into life at the beck of the 
Roman ritual. 

When I again looked at the stranger, her face was 
raised, her eyes looking steadfastly forward; no trace 
of tears on that haughty countenance. The last peal 
of music, and the vast congregation rose and began 
to move toward the door. 

Could I not comfort this girl who appealed so 
strongly to my sympathies—almost to my affection? 
I was wealthy; perhaps a spoiled child of too indul- 
gent parents. The thoughts that flashed through my 
mind were more selfish than these. I confessed to 
myself that my wish to know the stranger sprang 
first from the desire to gratify myselfin knowing her. 


We had both waited till the greater part of the 
people had gone. She turned to leave the pew. Wo 
longer trying to resist the i that p 1 me, 
1 stepped nearer and laid my hand lightly on her 
shoulder. She looked up with a movement of ques- 
tioning surprise; her eyes met mine and grew gentle 
as she looked. 

* Pardon me, and do let me help you!” I exclaimed, 
in a low voice, holding her glance with my eyes that 
must have showed how sincere were my words. 

Her eyelids drooped, not with anger at my intru- 
sion, but because her soul was looking too freely from 
its beautiful windows. The fingers that held the 
prayer book clasped closely round it. 

“You are kind, very kind,’ she murmured, and I 
knew that her voice accorded with her face; ‘‘ but—” 
she lifted her eyes for an instant to my face—“ but I 
do not know how you can help me. But you have 
helped me; your words have strengthened and re- 
freshed me. I shall not forget you.” 

She spoke rapidly, as though only so could she com- 
mand her voice. As she ceased speaking, she made a 
movement to leave me. I detained her. 

“If you think me kind, why do you reject my kind- 
ness?” Isaid. ‘* You have perceived that Iam sin- 
cere. Do not leave me; let me walk with you; it is 
not right for you to refuse me.” 

I spoke with vehemence, for indeed I was impetu- 
ously in earnest. She tacitly assented, and we left 
the church together. 

“I do not know why you have had the power te 
melt my reserve,” she said, ‘‘ but I feel willing to tell 
of the troubles that have come upon me. Perhaps 
you have guessed that lam a Southern girl. Parents, 
fortune, happiness, all have been destroyed in this 
war. I was sent North, supported by money my 
father gave me, until he was killed. Since then I do 
not know how I have lived. For the last month I 
have been trying to get some sort of a situation which 
would support me. But I have no recommendation. 
Who would entrust children to an utter stranger—” 

“You wish to be a governess?” I interrupted, 
eagerly. 

“T would rather be a music teacher,” she replied; 
“for that I know I am fitted—but I feel more uncer- 
tain in regard to being able to teach children that 
which is the duty of governesses. I was educated at 
a convent, and particular attention was paid to music, 
for my tastes all led in that direction.” 

While I listened I was deciding on the proposition 
to make to her. She looked up and almost stopped in 
her walk, saying: 

“T do not recognize myself in thus speaking to a 
stranger. Trouble has increased my natural reserve.” 
We were at a corner, and she extended her hand. 

“Let your dreams to-night be of the good you have 
done,” she said, her lips curving sweetly as she spoke. 

“Do you go down this street?” I asked. She 
bowed. “If you leave me now,” I continued, “at 
least promise to call and see me to-morrow. I believe 
I can get you a situation.” 

Her eyes shone at the hope; she took my card with 
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subdued eagerness, pressed the hand that gaveit, and 
walked quickly away. 

“To what absurd church have you been this morn- 
ing?” asked my mother, when I came down to dinner 
that day. She was in fullout-door dress, having just 
returned from listening to the Rev. Dr. ——, the min- 
ister, par excellence, of the creme de la creme, to 
whose discourses I very seldom listened. 

“To the new Catholic, my mother,” I replied, sit- 
ting down, inwardly hoping that she would not scold 
me for not accompanying her. 

“ What, way out there! Did you walk?” 

“Yes, all the way.” 

“How odd of you. You don’t know what you 
missed in not being atour church. Dr. —— had such 
a sweet sermon,—and young Varens was there with 
the Chapman girls. You know he’s just from Europe, 
and is looking perfectly splendid. Wonder if one of 
those girls expects tocatch him. Mrs. Chapman will 
do her best to secure him—doubtless he’ll fall into the 
trap. We must give a party on purpose to have him 
here. He’ll be overwhelmed with invitations. When 
shall it be?” : 

I had hardly listened to her talk till I felt conscious 
of the question she had asked. I looked up in some 
bewilderment, saying: 

“ Excuse me—what is it you say?” 

“You never listen to me,” she exclaimed, petulant- 
ly. “IT was telling you about Marmaduke Varens; 
he is the best parti in town, and I was saying that we 
must give a party for him. 1 do wish you would take 
some interest in what I say.” 

“But, mother, I don’t know Mr. Varens,” I said, 
deprecatingly; ‘‘ besides, I was thinking of some one 
else,” I continued, boldly resolved to tell her my 
thoughts now. 

She looked perfectly indifferent as to what were my 
thoughts, and I said: 

“Are you not curious about my meditations, 
mother?” 

She looked across the table at me, and asked kind- 
ly, for, with all her frivolousness, she was kind: 

“What is it? Some ragged urchin whom you met 
on your way to church? Am I to patronize him? 
Make him footman, butler, or what?” 

I laughed at the half alarm displayed in my moth- 
er’s face. 

“T see you think me an eccentric philanthropist,” 
I said, ‘‘ but I’m going to be useful this time. I’ve 
found a music teacher for Annie.” 

“What do you propose doing with Mr. Delorme?” 
asked my mother. 

“ But he hasn’t suited you,” I said; “ youcomplain 
every time he gives Annie her lesson. This girl whom 
I have seen is coming here to-morrow, when if you 
like her, you can engage her directly; and if you 
please, mother, I wish her to live here in the house— 
like a lady, too, for she is one,” I concluded, em- 
phatically. 

“Who is she? Whatis her name? She has re- 
commendations, I suppose.” 

“T don’t know who she is; and you will not be par- 
ticular about references.” 

“0, I shall not!” cried my mother, a little scorn- 
fully. ‘‘I must then solicit this unknown to become 
an inmate of our house, and be very grateful if she 
consents !”” 

“Ono!” Iexclaimed; ‘it is she who will be grate- 
ful. Be your own kind self, mother, and give this 
girl a trial. It can do us no harm, and cannot fail of 
doing her good.” 

“ But how am I to know what influence she may 
have upon Annie? She may be one of these exces- 
sively low people,” responded my mother, in a half 
yielding tone. 

“No, indeed—for, as the story books say, she has 
‘seen better days.’” 

“Ah, in that case I willsee her. Had you not better 
go to church with me this afternoon, and wear that 
exquisite new bonnet? Varens will be there,—and 
so much depends on a first impression.” 

I went to service with my mother, but, unfortunate- 
ly, Varens was not present, and cousequently the 
execution my new bonnet would have effected was 
reserved for a future time, or forever lost. 

In my hurry I had férgotten to appoint an hour for 
the stranger to call, and as I was obliged to go out I 
was in continual fear lest she should come while I 
was away. I hurried my mother through our shop- 
ping, at the risk of making her out of humor at her 
interview with the expected music teacher. Fortu- 
nately, however, my mother had been to lunch, and 
was in her boudoir indolently discussing our purchases 
when the bell rang, and the servant came up to say 
that there was a lady below who wished to see Miss 
Romaine. 

“Did she say what her business was?” inquired 
my mother, as I rose to descend to the drawing-room. 

“Something about giving music lessons, ma’am,” 
was the answer. 

“It is she, then,” I exclaimed, moving toward the 
door, but being arrested by my mother’s saying: 

‘*Show her up here.” 

I stood waiting to receive her, feeling almost as 
anxious, I thought, as the stranger herself. 

The girl paused at the door, her face lighting up as 
she saw me into a brilliance which was the most ex- 
quisite compliment that could have been offered. 

“This is the lady of whom I told you, mother,” I 
said. 

I knew that my mother would notice the quiet, 
perfect good breeding with which the girl responded 
to her greeting. 

“ Please to sit, Miss ——,”’ said my mother, with as 
much suavity as though she were addressing one of 
her owr circle. However fain and frivolous my 
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mother was, she wasalways polite with that genuine 
kindness of heart which is the soul of politeness. 

‘*My name is Kent,” she said. “ Your daughter 
has probably told you that I am in search of a situa- 
tion as music teacher.” 

The light of her face had died away; she was 
mechanically repeating the old story. 

* Yes, I wish to engage a teacher for my little girl. 
You could teach on the organ and piano, I presume?” 

“Yes, and harp and guitar, also.” 

“And vocal music?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Would you mind playing alittle to us on the 
piano there?” 

Miss Kent rose and walked to the piano. She 
glanced at the music lying there, then sat down and 
played. Her playing was perfection, it seemed to me, 
but I knew instantly that she was not in the mood; 
that to play thus on trial did not summon the soul to 
her music; her knowledge, her touch were incompar- 
able, and I hoped some day to feel the thrill of 
enthusiasm in that touch. 

“ Delorme cannot play like that, can he, Mabel?” 
asked my mother, turning with a pleased face to me. 

At that moment a servant entered with some cards. 
My mother looked at them and exclaimed: 

“The Chapmans and Mr. Varens! Come down, 
Mabel, as quickly as possible. Engage Miss Kent, 
and ask her to make her home here, as you wished. 
I would like to have you come to-morrow, Miss Kent. 
For the present, good-by,” and she hurried from the 
room. 

I did as my mother requested; I had only to look 
in Miss Kent’s face to be assured of her gratitude. 
I knew the obstacle her pride would be to our at- 
tempts to make her entirely our equal, one of our 
family. My mother liked her, my little sister Annie 
was as enthusiastic in her affection as possible. In- 
sensibly Miss Kent grew less reserved, her face had 
more color, more of the animation of happiness. She 
left the parlors when company was announced, and 
disliked to return unless requested to furnish music; 
then she regarded it as a duty, and always complied. 


“You have avery peculiar governess, Miss Ro- 
maine,” said the elder Miss Chapman, as she stood 
by my side looking toward the far end of the drawing- 
room, where Miss Kent sat at the piano, surrounded 
by a group of our visitors, and with Marmaduke 
Varens bending over her, turning the leaves of her 
music with an air widely different from one of polite 
indifference. 

“She is not strictly a governess,” I replied; ‘ but 
in what is she peculiar?” 

“ She actually looks and acts as if she were among 
equals, instead of superiors,” was the contemptuous 
answer. 

I yielded to the temptation of replying: 

“She is certainly a lady; it is evident that Mr. 
Varens thinks her one, and he, you know, is a gen- 
tleman.” 

Miss Chapman’s eyes scintillated with anger. I 
wondered if she were really engaged to Mr. Varens, 
as report s said. Ilooked atthat gentleman. His tall, 
graceful form was still bending over Miss Kent; he 
did not lose an opportunity of murmuring something 
in her ear, utterly furgetful that the watchful Chap- 
mans were present. His dark face and gray eyes 
were animated and pleased; thus much I could see in 
the mirror which reflected both their forms. I could 
not distinguish the expression of Miss Kent’s coun- 
tenance; I fancied, however, that she was distant yet 
sweet; that Varens found her indescribably fascinat- 
ing, as I had done. 

This was several months after Miss Kent had come 
toourhome. Mr. Varens had seen her almost every 
time he had called, and he had taken occasion to call 
quite often. He was fertile in expedients for getting 
Miss Kent to be called, and, had I been Miss Chap- 
man, I should perhaps have felt something of the 
angry suspicion which she generally concealed. 

I was coming along the upper hall one day, when 
the bell rang and some one was admitted. Ihesitated 
for a moment about going down, and heard Mr. 
Varens’s voice in alow tone, and the melodious tones 
of Miss Kent in reply. 

Evidently Miss Kent had been passing through the 
hall as Varens had entered. 

“JT came to see you, Miss Kent,” he said, hurried- 
ly. ‘I heard you saying to Miss Romaine the other 
day that you had never been to a sleigh ride. It is 
excellent sleighing, my cutter is at the door, if you 
are not engaged, do please favor me.” 

His voice was beseeching; I imagined Miss Kent’s 
face gave no assent. 

“You are very good, but Imust give Annie her 

lesson, and indeed, Mr. Varens,I cannot go with 
you.” 
; It was not in her usual self-possessed tone that she 
replied; in her accent I discovered that Varens was 
not wholly indifferent to her. I knew the fearful 
conflict which heart and pride would fight before she 
would acknowledge, even to herself, that she loved 
him. 

“Then you do not wish to go?” His voice was un- 
consciously reproachful and full of respect. ‘I have 
escaped a hundred engagements that I might give | 
myself this pleasure.” 


pupil awaits me? Good morning.” 
She moved away and put her hand to the dining- 


room door. 


will not prevent your accepting these.” 








‘ quickly. 


met Miss Kent coming up to her room. She held a 
single snowy cape jasmine with its glossy green leaves. 
There was a glow, 2 softened splendor on her face 
that made it absolutely beautiful, stillit was sad. I 
was sorry I met her then. I had thought she had 
gone to the dining-room, or I should have returned 
to my own room. 

Mr. Varens has just been here,” she said, with 
lowered eyes. 

“And has left a fragrant reminder,” I responded, 
passing quickly by her. 

I felt troubled to a degree that surprised me. My 
impression of Mr. Varens was very favorable, but I 
felt almost sure that he was engaged to Miss Chap- 
man—everybody talked of it. Even if he were not, 
it was highly improbable that he would marry the 
obscure Miss Kent; still more improbable that she 
would accept him, should he offer himself. I had the 
utmost faith in Miss Kent’s discretion, but I disliked 
that people should couple her name with that of 
Varens, in a way that would have led one to believe 
who did not know her, that Varens was flirting with 
her for his own amusement. It was only a few days 
ago, at a party, that I had heard one young man re- 
mark to another: 

“There goes Varens down the dance with Miss 
Chapman. Do you notice his ennuied air?” 

“Of course; everybody notices it. Only let a cer- 
tain pair of dark eyes appear upon the scene, and you 
will see his ennuidisappear. It isnot likely he would 
marty that Miss Kent, but he is most romantically 
smitten with her; he is prowling round Mrs. Ro- 
maine’s half his time.” 

“And Miss Kent—how is she affected?” 

“ Can’t say—flattered, of course, though.” 

“ Let him let the governess alone,” said the first 
speaker, indignantly. ‘It’s not honorable in him.” 

May had softened the skies, and almost began to 
make the city stifled and disagreeable. Miss Kent 
was losing the color that had come to her face when 
she came to us. Unless urged very much, she never 
came into the parlor when any one wasthere. Varens 
himself began to look haggard and unhappy, but he 
still came to our house gloomy and disappointed, in 
spite of the smiles of Miss Chapman. 

My mother sent up for me one morning, saying that 
Mr. Varens and Miss Chapman were below. I had 
just entered Miss Kent’s room when the message 
reached me. She was not there; and as I turned to 
leave I saw a directed envelope on the table. It was 
my own name on the letter. I caught it up and com- 
menced reading it as I went down stairs. 

I burst into the parlor unceremoniously, hurriedly 
greeting the visitors, and exclaiming, as I walked to 
where my mother sat: 

“Miss Kent is gone!” 

it was not my mother who started in the intensest 
surprise and fear. Varens was at my side before the 
words had hardly been uttered. 

“Let me see the note!” he said, authoritatively. 

The expression of his face forbade me to refuse him 
had I wished to doso. He read the lines I had just 
read. 


“It is imperative for my happiness that I go from 
here, for a while, at least. You are too noble, you 
know my heart too well, to think me ungrateful. 

“ VIRGINIE KENT.” 


“Nevertheless, I should say she was ungrateful,” 
spoke Miss Chapman, who had read the note over 
Varens’s shoulder. 

Varens’s face was sharp and stern as he rudely 
turned toward her and said: 

“Peace! You know nothing of her.” 

Miss Chapman’s anger blazed uncontrolled. 

“And you, sir; perhaps you are her confidant?” 

Varens’s self-possession returned the instant Miss 
Chapman’s forsook her. 

“Unfortunately, no; but Iam herfriend. Assuch 
I shall seek her instantly. She must not brave the 
world a second time alone.” 

He turned from her, bowed to my mother, and went 
towards the door. I followed him, feeling my admi- 
ration for him welling up into enthusiasm. Now he 
seemed worthy of Miss Kent. But why had he not 
acted like this before? Would it have prevented 
Miss Kent from going away? 

When we were out of the hearing of those in the 
parlor, I saide 

“Mr. Varens, are you engaged to Miss Chapman?” 

His eyes were clear and honest as he replied: 

“No. Have I acted as if 1 were?” 

“ But the world says so.” 

“Yes; thanks to the machinations of Mrs. Chap- 
man, and because I have made it my home there 
since my return from Europe. Mr, Chapman is my 
cousin, and almost the only relative I have in the 
world. Have you any idea where Miss Kent has 





“But, Mr. Varens, have I not told you that my 


“Miss Kent,” he followed her, “at least your pupil | 


behind Varens, was I conscious of it, it had all passed | man. 


gone?” he asked, abruptly dropping the distasteful 
subject. 
“Not the slightest. Promise me to find her.” 
| ‘Promise you! Does not my own life depend upon 
it?” 
“Why had you not, then, offered your life?” Icould 
| not resist saying. ‘ Did it require a shock to make 
you know how dear she is?” 
The sorrow upon his face haunted me long after he 
had gone. 
| “TI have offered her the only love of my life, and 
| she refused it,” he said. 
He bowed over my hand and went away. 
| his task was hopeless. 


I feared 
How could he ever find her? 


I had listened; not till 1 heard the outer door shut | I did not know the power and perseverance of the 


loved him. It seemed to me that, if I could see her, 
I would break down this false pride that prevented 
her making happy the man whom she loved, and who 
was worthy of it. 

Society discovered that Miss Kent, Mrs. Romaine’s 
music-teacher, had disappeared, and that Marma- 
duke Varens had gone after her, and society had its 
customary laugh and sneer; and Miss Chapman mar- 
ried a millionaire twice as old as she. 

I expected to hear from either Varens or Miss Kent. 
I was disappointed and grieved that I did not. Had 
Varens given over the pursuit? Had Miss Kent for- 
gotten me? 

Nearly two years after Varens had left us so ab- 
ruptly, I was standing with a group of ladies and 
gentlemen at a party given by an acquaintance. Sud- 
denly my hand, which hung by my side, was clasped 
close by warm, slender fingers. The action was not 
usual ata fashionable party. There seemed some- 
thing familiar in that clasp. I turned qnickly and 
met the eyes of Miss Kent. I had thought her beau- 
tiful in her days of poverty ; now she was magnificent. 
She drew me aside, and I asked: 

“Why did you go?” as though she had just left 
me. 

“You must have guessed—” 

* Because if you had remained, love would have 
conquered pride?” I said. 

“e Yes.” 

“Andnow? Ah,I see. Happiness only could have 
made you so radiant, Varens found you. But you 
neglected me shamefully.” 

“T wrote to you several times, and at last thought 
you had forgotten me ;—no, I did not think that; but 
I received no answer.” — 

“Because I did not get the letters,” I replied. 
* You are in town and have not been to see me—that 
is worse.” 

* But we only came to-night; to-morrow we prom- 
ised ourselves we would see you. We have been in 
Europe all this time.” 

At that moment Varens came to us. 

“ You see she uses the royal ‘ we,’” he said, gaily, 
“for you must know that I have the happiness of 
belonging to her.” 

“It seems a happiness for you both,” I said; ‘ tosay 
that your wife is the handsomest lady in the room, 
gives one no idea of her beauty. Have you two been 
trafficking in magic, over there in the Old World?” 

“Trafficking is not the word, Miss Romaine,” said 
Varens; “it is love that you see in Virginie’s eyes and 
mine.” 

“Then success to love!” I exclaimed, in a low tone, 
as I met the soft splendor of Virginie’s glance. 





DIFFUSION OF THE SUN’S HEAT. 

It is evident that the atmosphere must act in dif- 
fusing heat just as we have seen that it acts in dif- 
fusing light. This effect is one of the th d 
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Cold blossoms bloom o'er Allie’s grave— 
A wreath of snow; 

She sleeps, nor hears the sobbing wave 
Telling its woe. 


Chill shadows creeping o'er the snow, 
Rest on that mound; 

The night winds, wailing, whisper low— 
She hears no sound. 

Her soul was pure as the drifted snow— 
Alas! she fell; 

My heart lies buried there below, 
With Allie Bell. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MY FASCINATING FRIEND. 





BY KATE HOWE. 


“ WELL, well, girls, good morning. Here you are, 
as fresh as blush roses. On purpose to see me, I sup- 
pose,” ejaculated my fether, in his quick, business 
manner, as my friend Agnes and I entered his count- 
ing-room. 

“Yes,” said Agnes, with a profusion of bows and 
smiles, ‘‘ we came on purpose to make you a call, Mr. 
Hathaway.” 

“On particular business,” added I. 

“Good morning, young ladies,” said a voice from 
over a high desk in the corner. 

Agnes said, ‘Is that you, Mr. Eastman?” and I, 
“How do you do, Harry?” for my father’s book- 
keeper was a member of our family, and we had been 
acquainted from childhood. 

“Father, I heard you say this morning that you 
had been receiving money—and—and—” 

“Mr. Stein has such a lovely set of pearls,” plead- 
ed Agnes—“‘ new style—and—” 

“Is it out?” said my father; ‘‘man waiting—no 
time for preambles! How much do you want? That’s 
to the point. Asif I were made of money! Amelia, 
you’re nothing but a vegetable! How should I feel 
to see you dangling more than you are worth in your 
ears?” 

Meanwhile he was disengaging a valuable bank- 
note from a roll which lay in his writing-desk; how 
valuable I shall not dare say, lest it reflect largely on 
the inconsiderate generosity of this most indulgent 
father, whose lectures on economy were followed by 
temptations to princely extravagance. 

I was so young, so impulsive, with no one to guide 
me! My mother died when I was very young—so 
young that I could return her unutterable tenderness 
only by the capricious fondness ofinfancy. My father 





conditions on which the existence of organic life de- 
pends. Were it not for the influence of the atmos- 
phere, the greatest extremes of temperature would 
be produced by the alternation of day and night; and 
even were the density of the atmosphere reduced only 
one-half, the variation would be so great as to render 
the existence of the higher forms of organic life im- 
possible. But not only does the atmosphere diffuse 
the heat of the sun’s rays; it also acts, and even more 
effectually, in retaining on the surface the heat which 
the earth is constantly receiving from the great 
central luminary. The atmosphere has thus been 
compared to a mantle, for, like a huge cloak, it en- 
velopes the earth in its folds, and protects it from the 
chill of the celestial spaces through which we are 
rushing with such immense velocity. 

The atmosphere also serves an equally important 
end in distributing the genial warmth ofthe sun’s rays 
over the whole surface of the earth, moderating the 
climate of the temperate zone, and mitigating the 
intense heat of the tropics. Air, like all gases, is ex- 
panded by heat, and thus rendered specifically lighter ; 
and on this simple principle all our methods of warm- 
ing and ventilation are based. Now, when we re- 
member that the atmosphere under the tropics must 


the sun than it is in the temperate zones, the result 
will be obvious. The heated air rises, and the cold 
air rushes in from the north and south to take its 
place. In this manner the trade and other winds are 
produced. The aerial currents, coming from the 
south, bring with them the heat of the tropics, and 
distribute it over the temperate zone, while return 
currents carry the cooler air of the north towards the 
tropics. 

But, although the heat of the sun might set in 


little effect in warming our northern climate, were it 
not that the air has been endowed with a certain 
capacity of holding heat. 


between them are very large. 





adjustment of the capacity of the atmosphere for heat. 


I wished that I could have given him some | And yet it depends no less on a thousand other con- 
I commenced descending the stairs, and | hope of her love. For myself, I felt sure that she | ditions, many of them far more important. 





become more intensely heated by the vertical rays of 


motion these aerial currents, they would have but | equally beloved. 


All substances possess this 
capacity to a greater or less degree, but the differences 
Were the capacity of 
the air less, the hot air from the tropics would bring 
to us proportionally less heat; were it greater, the 
reverse would be the case; and, in either event, the 
distribution of temperature on the earth would be 
changed. To what extent such achange would affect 
the general welfare of man, it is impossible to deter- 
mine; but when we consider how far the history of 
man has been influenced by climate, it will appear 
that the present distribution of the human race—the 
existence, for example, of a large and influential city 
in any particular place—may be said to depend on the 


was a busi man. He bought and sold lumber, 
and owned shares in banks, ships and railroads. He 
married a beautiful woman, and alas! I fear he hur- 
ried through his wooing so quickly that he had no 
time to study her character. 

Step-mothers have always been considered Undines 
with the case reversed. Undines receive souls by es- 
pousing mortals; whereas the best of women are 
thought to lose theirs by marrying the father of a 
family. Knowing so well the calumnies to which 
step-mothers are condemned, I forbear to paint one 
shade too deeply the faults of mine. 

When things went wrong with me and I went 
wrong myself, I could never go to my father and beg 
him to set me right. He would talk with ceaseless 
energy, without knowing that he was losing time, but 
he could never stop to listen. 

Was it wonderful that I grew up with the luxuri- 
ance and imperfection of an untrained vine? and the 
parent trunk being denied me, that I clung to foreign 
aids? 

My father loved me tenderly, and with pleasure 
saw my increasing resemblance to my mother. Hear- 
ing that I learned rapidly, and seeing that I was al- 
ways elegantly dressed, he was satisfied. 

Thad a dear little brother and sister, but I could 
not look to children for sympathy. I must go some- 
where for companionship—not to my step-mother, for 
is it possible to look for a plenteous gushing of water 
from a spent fountain, or flowers in beds of snow? 

Agnes Farnsworth had been my intimate friend 
from childhood. With the exception of one winter, 
long and tedious to me, which she spent with an aunt 
at Chicago, we had scarcely been separated for a day. 
She attracted me like a magnet, and I was obedient 
to her every whim. I would have gone to the end of 
the world for her, and exulted in the belief that I was 
I was not insensible to her faults, 
but they were dimly seen through the glitter and 
dazzle of her fascinations. She was ver y brilliant, 
and at the same time possessed uncommon sense and 
understanding, but she had a queenly love of power, 
and the highest aim of her richly gifted mind was 
admiration, homage. 

I did not know it then. I believed that all her pro- 
testations of self-distrust, meekness and indifference 
to flattery, were sincere. I thought she pitied her 
numerous lovers, and was at the same time annoyed 
by their persecutions. I unconse iously learned to 
place an undue value on what was to her apparently 

valueless. 

In chronicling this history of myself I shall “ ex- 
| tenuatenaught.” I had only evanescent, stifled long- 

ings to be good and useful; it was my dearest wish to 

| beengaged! I read romances, and while yet aschool- 

girl I loved an ideal, noble, immaculate. Would he 
| have a real existence? 
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He came. I recognized him as t 
dreams, and laughed then at the sag 
«| perience. There tere faultiess men, 
| fect sympathy—unclouded happiness 
I might look back upon the enchan: 
my life, and paint the events of this 
But I fear the rainbows and halos mi, 
the point of my pen and never be con 
glowing, living picture of the truth, 

Edward Lazelle was a law-student 
such trifles as business I thought litt 
commencing to enter society to some di 
met my new friend only at select pa 
really a man of much research and 
doubted not his principles were fixed 
the truest that ever beat. 

I was amazed as well as transported 
third meeting he declared himself devot 
tome. While yet overwhelmed with 
prise, I hastened to pour out my happ).. 
of Agnes. Her astonishment was as ¢ 
had been, but I was at a loss whether 
repeated “ Is it possible?” “Can it be? 
lations, I knew that she considered h 
to any of her admirers, 

“Said I, ‘It is unaccountable, Agnes 
be chosen. To think of his fancying 
seen you, O, if it should not be true, 
mo, what can he have seen in me to p! 

Agnes laughed ironically, and drew 
ig “O,” said she, “ your great charm li. 
plicity—people don’t know you 80 well 
would not consider you so remarkably 

A swift pang of wounded feeling sh 
heart, and was quickly followed by on: 
sation, Agnes saw the tears spring to 
turned off the remark as a jest, at the 
Tessing me in her most affectionate n 
she made me repeat the whole story 
into my feelings so heartily that I nee 

my h i She thought 
inform my father yet, and this opini 
mense relief to me, 

Mr. Lazelle visited me often, but my 
to suspect nothing. I believe he ha: 
with regard to Harry Eastman and 1 
+ had for years been on terms of the gre 
with our family, and was so highly res 
firm of Reed & Hathaway, that they in’ 
take him into partnership, 

Thad been playing some familiar t 
Lazelle, one evening, while he turned 
my music book. I ceased suddenly, ar 
tened to hear the vibration of the note 

“Hear them die,” said I. “I awok« 
from a deep sleep. Hark how regretfu'' 
back into their imprisonment!” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Lazelle, “TI di: 
‘pearl of great price’ was a poetess.” 

I was slightly surprised at the new ep' 
upon me. I smiled and said: 

“The pearl you mention is for the a’ 
soul.” 

“And you are my own hiaate t 
couldn't you say it, dearest?” added 
tenderest affection in voice and manne 

But suddenly changing his tone, he a 
words were clear and distinct like no° 
“Amelia, what do you mean by soul?” 

My heart almost stopped beating. 1! 

“ You think you have a soul—dlid yo: 

I could not speak from utter horror. 

“ T believe in what I see and know,” 
“ for instance, 1 believe in your hair—) 
a beautiful auburn.” 

“O, Mr. Lazelle, don’t talk so; you ‘ 

“Frighten you, do I, because I thin 
of such a shade as is not seen once 
times?” 

Then he smiled and began to jest abr 
pallor. I felt re-assured, and laughed 
prehensions. But what did possess hi: 
such queer strains? 

He frightened me again, not long a‘ 
ing of God as “‘a myth,” and asking h 

of his taste in the creation of such a v 
box as “Aunt Nabby,” the children’s 
that very evening 1 heard him saying 
at charch with all the reverence and 
human voice can express. So I laug) 
again, and thought for the thousand a- 
* How noble he is, and how far, far su) 








Thus things went on for a year or tw: 
to perceive that Mr. Lazelle seemed 
Agnes, though, as he said, my judg 
down any prejudice he might hay 
formed. 

She was still my dearest friend, alth: 
tion was severely tried at times by | 
behaviour. She frequently grieved me | 
or sarcasm; and when my heart was r 
there was the sunlight of her smiles a, 
tears. I begun to believe that, as sh 
growing nervous and sensitive. 

She told me one day in September, t) 
cided to accept her Aunt Ann’s invit 
spend the winter and spring with ber. 
endure the separation? I shed bitter 
count of my own injustice in ever believ 
intended to wound my feelings. 

Mr. Lazelle had been for some time us 
to go, in order to establish himself in b 
hoped he would settle in our city, and . 
trial when he told me that when he w: 
the bar, he meant to start for Chicago. 
The time approached when I was to! 
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He came. I recognized him as the hero of my 
dreams, and laughed then at the sage sayings of ex- 
perience. There tere faultless men. There tas per- 
fect sympathy—unclouded happiness. 

I might look back upon the enchanted panorama of 
my life, and paint the events of this golden period, 
But I fear the rainbows and halos might vanish from 
the point of my pen and never be concentrated into a 
glowing, living picture of the truth. 

Edward Lazelle was a law-student; but respecting 
such trifles as business I thought little. I was now 
commencing to enter society to some degree, and first 
met my new friend only at select parties. He was 
really a man of much research and talent, and I 
doubted not his principles were fixed and his heart 
the truest that ever beat. 

I was amazed as well as transported, when at our 
third meeting he declared himself devotedly attached 
tome, While yet overwhelmed with joy and sur- 
prise, I hastened to pour out my happiness in the ear 
of Agnes. Her astonishment was as great asmy own 
had been, but I was at a loss whether to take her oft 
repeated “ Is it possible?” ‘‘Canit be?” for congratu- 
lations. I knew that she considered him far superior 
to any of her admirers. 

“Said I, “It is unaccountable, Agnes, that I should 
be chosen. To think of his fancying me, when he has 
seen you. O, if it should not be true, after all! Tell 
me, what can he have seen in me to please him?” 

Agnes laughed ironically, and drew away from me. 

“0,” said she, ‘your great charm lies in your sim- 
plicity—people don’t know you so well as I do, or they 
would not consider you so remarkably artless!” 

A swift pang of wounded feeling shot through my 
heart, and was quickly followed by one of self-accu- 
sation. Agnes saw the tears spring to my eyes, and 
turned off the remark as a jest, at the same time ca- 
ressing me in her most affectionate manner. Then 
she made me repeat the whole story, and entered 
into my toolings so heartily that I needed nothing to 

lete my happi She thought it absurd to 
inform my father yet, and this opinion was an im- 
mense relief to me. 

Mr. Lazelle visited me often, but my father seemed 
to suspect nothing. I believe he had speculations 
with regard to Harry Eastman and myself. Harry 
had for years been on terms of the greatest intimacy 
with our family, and was so highly respected by the 
firm of Reed & Hathaway, that they intended soon to 
take him into partnership. 

Ihad been playing some familiar tunes for Mr. 
Lazelle, one evening, while he turned the leaves of 
my music book. I ceased suddenly, and we both lis- 
tened to hear the vibration of the notes I had struck. 

“Hear them die,” said I. ‘I awoke those sounds 
from a deepsleep. Hark how regretfully they vanish 
back into their imprisonment!” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Lazelle, ‘I did not know my 
‘pearl of great price’ was a poetess.” 

I was slightly surprised at the new epithet bestowed 
upon me. I smiled and said: 

“The pearl you mention is for the adorning of the 
soul.”” 

“And you are my own nenats treasure—why 
couldn’t you say it, dearest?” added he, with the 
tenderest affection in voice and manner. 

But suddenly changing his tone, he added, and the 
words were clear and distinct like notes on a bell, 
“Amelia, what do you mean by soul?” 

My heart almost stopped beating. He went on: 

“ You think you have a soul—did you ever see it?” 

I could not speak from utter horror. 

“T believe in what I see and know,” continued he; 
“ for instance, 1 believe in your hair—it is certainly 
a beautiful auburn.” 

“O, Mr. Lazelle, don’t talk so; you frighten me!” 

“Frighten you, do I, because I think your hair is 
of such a shade as is not seen once in a hundred 
times?” 

Then he smiled and began to jest about my sudden 
pallor. I felt re-assured, and laughed at my own ap- 
prehensions. But what did possess him to go off in 
such queer strains? 

He frightened me again, not long after, by speak- 
ing of God as “‘a myth,” and asking how I approved 
of his taste in the creation of such a walking snuff- 
box as “Aunt Nabby,” the children’s nurse? But 
that very evening 1 heard him saying the resp 





late indeed, for now Agnes wasgone. It was a beau- 
tiful evening during the Indian summer. I looked 
up at the starry heavens with a heart full of wonder, 
if not of praise, and turning to Mr. Lazelle who was 
by my side, I said: 

Is it not sublime?” but he was not looking at the 
sky. 

This was our last interview—the last before he 
would come to claim me as his own. I cannot andI 
think I need not try to describe my sorrow at the 
thought of this whole year’s parting. I had lived in 
a dream, and began to fvel that the dream was dis- 

solving. 

“ How frail our lives are, and how many terrible 
uncertainties there are in travelling, dear Edward!” 

“ Yes,” said he, lightly, “‘ we are like bubbles blown 
into life by a smoking-pipe; we may twinkle out of 
existence at any minute.” 

And without seeming to be thinking at all of this 
grave fact, he looked at me with those magnificent 
eyes of his, and talked of our future till I forgot my 
anxiety. But when the last good-by was on my lips, 
my heart misgave me again. 

“My own dear Amelia,” said he, “can it be this 
dark cloud you say is closing about you—is—can it be 
you ever doubted—my love?” 

“O, never!’ with a heartiness which must have 
satisfied him. 

“For,” continued he, in a voice whose tone I never 
forgot, ‘as truly as there is a heavenly Father now 
beholding us, you are the only woman I ever loved, 
and dearer to me than all the world beside!” 

Mr. Lazelle was gone. Agnes was gone. Life was 
objectless, and the world around me entirely devoid 
of interest. I could not yet fix my mind on books; 
and my music, excepting when visitors were present, 
gave mystep-mother anervous headache. My father 
was seldom visible to me, except at table, or after 
dinner, when he invariably flung himself on the sofa 
for a nap. 

My step-mother talked exclusively of dress, fashion 
and appearance, which were the most important 
things in life toher. The color of a bow of ribbon, 
the quality of a piece of embroidery were to her mind 
subjects of deep anxiety. Except to express differ- 
ence of opinion, my step-mother talked little in the 
family circle. 

After watching for it with intense eagerness some 
weeks, my first letter came from Mr. Lazelle. I was 
slightly disappointed upon opening it to find it was 
not so long as I had expected; but was soon almost 
reconciled to its brevity by the elegance of the diction 
and the fervor of the language. 

After a third reading, I flew down stairs as happy 
asa bird. Harry Eastman was in the parlor telling 
little Minnie a wonderful riddle. Aunt Nabby whose 
long service in the family placed her almost on a foot- 
ing of intimacy, was standing near, trying to coax 
Minnie away from his arms. For a moment my 
heart smote me because I had that very day refused 
the nervous, sick child some simple songs. But my 
joy was too deep just then to be swept away by a 
trivial thing. 

Harry looked up as I entered, and said, archly: 

**Is this the same face I have seen so clouded fora 
week? What has wrought this wondrous change?” 

“Who'd have believed a letter from her sweetheart 
would have done Miss ’Meely so much good?” said 
Aunt Nabby. 

Harry laughed at the word “sweetheart,” and 
asked me ‘if Agnes wrote in good spirits?” 

“Agnes,” exclaimed Aunt Nabby, rubbing her nose 
with her handkerchief. (The end of her nose was al- 
ways as red asa blaze. I feared she might snuff it 
out sometime.) ‘‘I don’t think ladies ever write in 
such a sprawling way as that; though, to be sure, for 
aman, I should call it quite a palatable hand!” 

Poor Aunt Nabby could not read a word. She had 
taken the letter from the office, and considered her- 
self called upon to tell all she knew about it. Harry 
gazed at me with astonishment, for I was coloring 
crimson. 

“Mr. Lazelle?” he rather gasped than uttered. 

“Ts that anew idea to you?” said I, for really 
supposed he knew it all. Ispoke ina jesting tone, 
but my manner probably betrayed me. 

“I thought—I had reason to suppose—that is—I 








at church with all the reverence and earnestness a 
human voice can express. So I laughed at myself 
again, and thought for the thousand and first time, 
** How noble he is, and how far, far superior to me!” 


Thus things went on for ayear or two. I was sorry 
to perceive that Mr. Lazelle seemed to underrate 
Agnes, though, as he said, my judgment weighed 
down any prejudice he might have unwittingly 
formed. 

She was still my dearest friend, although my affec- 
tion was severely tried at times by her capricious 
behaviour. She frequently grieved me by her coldness 
or sarcasm; and when my heart was ready to burst, 
there was the sunlight of her smiles again to dry my 
tears. I begun to believe that, as she said, I was 
growing nervous and sensitive. 

She told me one day in September, that she had de- 
cided to accept her Aunt Ann’s invitation again to 
spend the winter and spring with her. How could I 
endure the separation? I shed bitter tears on ac- 
count of my own injustice in ever believing that Agnes | 
intended to wound my feelings. 


to go, in order to establish himself in business. [had | 
hoped he would settle in our city, and it was a severe 
trial when he told me that when he was admitted to 
the bar, he meant to start for Chicago. 

The time approached when I was to be alone; deso- | 








| impulse to lay it down. 
Mr. Lazelle had been for some time undecided where | 


pected he was d to Agnes.” 

I could not tell whether it was surprise, pity, or re- 
gret that blanched his face so suddenly; or whether 
it was a mingling of all. He dropped Minnie gently, 
and said: 

“T must go; it is time for the cars.” 

And with that he was off and away without one 
glance at me. 

“He has gone to Cambridge,” said Aunt Nabby, 
again rubbing her nose, ‘J know! He goes there 
every Saturday.” 

Agnes was no letter-writer. I had occasional ac- 
counts of pleasant acquaintances, and brilliant parties, 
interspersed with protestations of undying love; and 
now and then a guarded allusion to Mr. Lazelle, 
whom she met now and then, she said, at the houses 
of their mutual friends. 

“The firm of Read, Hathaway & Eastman;” how 
often had I heard my father say those words with a 
roguish look at me! But alas! those three names 
were destined never to be united. 

My pen falters here, and I would gladly obey the 
Harry seldom spent his even- 
ings at home now; I heard incidentally that his visits 





to Cambridge became more frequent,though my father 
paid no heed to the fact. He came in one evening, | 
looking slightly palé I thought. Said I, “You are 
not well, Harry?” 

“No,” answered my father; ‘it appears to me you 





are very anxious, Amelia, He has not been able to 
do btisiness in any proper shape for some time; I am 
afraid he never will, till he is one of the firm,” and 
he laughed and patted my cheek. 

Suddenly, as if a new thought had struck him, he 
said, “ Bad business! No wonder Farnsworth raves! 
That scamp Lazelle!”” 

“ What do you mean, Mr. Hathaway?” said Harry, 
for I was speechless. 

“You know that heartless, unprincipled law-stu- 
dent in Jewell’s oftice—an atheist—a gambler? If 
Farnsworth had had any thought of his attachment 
for Agnes, he would have kept her at home. A warn- 
ing to us fathers! Where were Farnsworth’s eyes? 
That’s what I said when he told me of his daughter’s 
engagement. Said I, ‘Look here, sir; who was to 
blame? that is the question. Keep your eyes and 
ears open, is my motto.’ Now, Eastman, we must 
have Palmer understand that under the new state of 
things—” 

I left the room as noiselessly as ible. Harry 
rose as if to follow me; but I stay ed the impulse of 
his noble heart by giving him a glimpse at my face, 
haggard and hopeless as it must have been. I could 
not bear sympathy then. My step-mother called 
after me to ask if I thought it would be an improve- 
ment to her head-dress to nip off one bud and substi- 
tute—I never knew what. 

Was ever treachery like this? Agnes, my chosen 
friend, had become my rival! Edward Lazelle, my 
betrothed, had forsaken me for another! I could not 
have been more appalled if the stars had dropped 
from the sky. This was truly a mournful epoch in 
my life. My father had been for some time much 
harassed by the cares of business. A crisis in his 
affairs had long been approaching, and it needed all 
his shrewdness and tact to meet his emergencies. It 
had for weeks been rumored that there must be a 
failure in the firm of “Reed & Hathaway.” My 
father knew that unless much vigilance was employed 
to prevent it, the crash must come, although with 
proper care it need not. During this state of unusual 
excitement he was seized with a paralytic stroke, 
from which he never rallied. He lay for three days 
in a hopeless stupor, sleeping, sleeping his life away. 
Then it was all over—then we could no longer mock 
ourselves with the vain attempt to gain one token of 
recognition—and the house was hushed with that ter- 
rible awe, only relieved by the relentless ticking of 
the clock. I cannot describe it! 

A letter came from Agnes beseeching my forgive- 
ness for her duplicity; pleading in extenuation that 
Mr. Lazelle had become bound to me so hastily that 
he did not know his own feelings. I laid the letter 
under my pillow unfinished; I had read enough. In 
the rebellion of my desolate heart I prayed for death 
or forgetfulness; but it was not so to be. I must 
drain the cup of sorrow so suddenly offered me—not 
one drop might be lost. 

I had lived in a castle whose foundation was: air; 
the pillars which supported it were moonbeams, and 
the architect was Fancy. It was a rude shock when 
my chosen habitation was swept away like a summer 
cloud. In the aimless, dreamy existence I had led, 
self had claimed my every thought and energy, and 
it was long before I could look toward the future 
without a shudder of despair. I dreaded life, and 
could not believe the world had any need of me. 

I entered the parlor one day, leaning on the strong 
arm of Aunt Nabby. She felt me tremble as my eyes 
rested once more on the old familiar room I had not 
seen for months. 

“Goodness me! how pale you are!” cried Aunt 
Nabby, in affright, and with nervous haste she rang 
the bell for a glass of water, and—offered me her 
snuft-box. 

My step-mother made room for me on the sofa. 
She was re-arranging the folds of her new morning- 
dress, and without asking me how I bore the fatigue 
of coming down stairs, or if I wanted anything, she 
began to talk of the mourning dresses I must have. 








Perhaps I could, have contrived to answer her 
cheerfully, but just then Harry came in, almost over- 
come with the pleasure and surprise of seeing me 
again. He said I was very much changed, he had 
not looked for it, and for a moment he was almost as 
much agitated as I. His greeting reminded me by its 
warmth of my lost father. I was not quite equal to 
any excitement yet. But the knowledge that he felt 
a brotherly interest in me was a precious consolation. 

I felt that I had another source of happiness in the 
fondness of the children. I began for the first time 
to feel the responsibility of an older sister. When I 
saw Willy giving way to furious bursts of temper, 
and his irresolute mother trying alternately to exer- 
cise her authority and to lull the storm by soothing 
words, I trembled for his future. 

I timidly begged my mother to let me try my power 
in conquering him, and, as I expected, the proposi- 
tion was eagerly accepted. Her feeble mind shrank 
from any excitement but that of dress and display. 
Isaw with anxiety that Minnie was fast becoming a 
spoiled child. She was sick and cross, and her con- 
stant teasing irritated her mother beyond endurance. 
Aunt Nabby hushed her wailings with rich cake and 
confectionery, which fact the fashionable Mrs. Hatha- 
way had no time to observe, engrossed as she was by 
the elegant employment of overseeing the manufac- 


ture of crape folds, examining mourning veils and | 


sable bonnets. 

Harry said it was a good thing for the children to 
be under my eye, and an excellent thing for me to 
forget myself in the care of them. Harry Eastman 
was the same kind older brother always. He contin- 


ued his visits to Cambridge, and received our jests | 
I became | 


upon the subject with some confusion. 


convinced at last by many infallible signs that the 
object of these weekly attentions was a young lady; 
and he did not deny it. It was nothing remarkable 
that the junior partner in the flourishing firm of 
“ Read & Eastman” should template b inga 
Benedict. 

I tried to win his confidence, but his embarrass- 
ment was so painful that I gave up questioning him, 
fearing to increase the reserve which I sometimes 
thought was springing up between us. I knew he 
pitied me sincerely, but he never expressed such a 
sentiment in words, and that I did not wish him to 
do. If Mr. Lazelle had been taken from me by death, 
it would have been very different; my grief was for 
the death of an ideal. It was my daily struggle to 
erase his beautiful, deceitful image from my heart; 
for the words of Agnes and his own silence had left 
me no reason to doubt his hollowness and treachery. 


A year passed on; still Agnes did not return. Our 
correspondence was at an end, for she had never an- 
swered the letter in which I told her she had my free 
forgiveness. The beloved friend who had been to my 
partial judg t the embodi t of all feminine vir- 
tues, had deceived me; I did not wish to trust anoth- 
er. I wondered why I did not hear of her marriage. 
I thought I could now bear such tidings with forti- 
tude. Simple child! I had not the faintest suspicion 
that the artful girl had been entangled in a snare of 
her own weaving. 

I was just taking the children out for a walk one 
morning, when Harry met me on the piazza. 

‘You are looking better, Amy. I believe you will 
have your old roses back again permanently one of 
these days.” 

His gaze was fixed so earnestly on my face that I 
was conscious of a rapid growth of the roses he men- 
tioned. He placed in my hand a letter in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Lazelle. What could it mean? I 
looked at Harry, but he seemed to be eagerly watch- 
ing my face, while he was evidently as much mystified 
as myself. 

I broke the seal with shaking fingers. Harry had 
Minnie in his arms, and was about taking the children 
away, but I detained him. 

“Harry,” said I, “I will treat-you with more confi- 
dence than you have shown to me. I seldom asked 
my father’s advice—foolish girl that I have been—but 
I know he always respected your judg t. You 
must talk to me as he would have done.” 

He took my hand; his lips trembled, but he did not 
try to say a word. 

“Now,” said I, “Harry, what does this mean? 
You shall read it.” 

It was a most passionate outpouring of feeling. 
The writer charged my “artful friend” with being 
the whole cause of his apparently dishonorable con- 
duct. He had listened to misrepresentations from 
her, which he now knew to be false; in what these 
misrepresentations consisted he did not inform me. 
He ended with glowing assurances of renewed affec- 
tion; he was dying with impatience to receive one 
word in return to relieve the dreadful suspense he 
was then suffering. 

As to an engagement between himself and Agnes, 
he did not allude to it. Harry returned the letter, 
saying if I wished his opinion he must think about it 
longer, and added that my own feelings were the only 
safe guide. Said I, “Harry, I must ask you one 
question. Did the rumor go abroad that my father 
died insolvent?” 

“Yes, there was such a report,” answered he, 
“though entirely without foundation.” 

“And,” continued I, “ was it true that Mr. Lazelle 
was well known to be a gambler?” 

“T fear that was but too true,” said Harry. 

“Do you think he was aninfidei?” said I, with in- 
creasing earnestness. 

“As to that I cannot judge,” said he. 
known only to his Maker and himself.” 

I balanced these questions and answers in my mind 
for a few moments, and then said: 

“Harry, you need not give your advice. I do not 
need it. No thought of him shall ever disturb my 
peace again. But Iam glad he has given me this 
opportunity of knowing how freely I can cast him 
off.” 

“Thank Heaven!” ejaculated Harry, fervently, his 
face radiant with joy. 

“Yes,” continued I, ‘Amelia Hathaway is no longer 
a sentimental girl to worship an idol of clay! I have 
only begun to live inearnest. Ican live without such 
youthful dreams, and a worthy life, too.” 

“All men are not like Mr. Lazelle, believe that, 
Amelia.” And he took my hand again, this time 
very much asif he were afraid of hurting it. ‘There 
are those who might love you better than their own 
lives, if you would allow it—who would hope, have 
hoped, through all discouragements.” 

He had not fascinated me by a handsome exterior 
or brilliant talents, and I aid not imagine that the 
calm, trusting friendship I thought I felt for him was 
the genuine /ove whose shadow had bewildered my 
imagination. 

If he had remained silent much longer it is prob- 
able I should have found the depth and breadth of 
| my attachment to him, and have called my anxiety 
| about the “‘Cambridge lady”? (who was merely an 
| importunate creditor) by its true name, jealousy. 











“That is 





| Mr. Lazelle did not break the heart of Agnes when 
| he broke theirengagement. She flirted still, and con- 
| tinued to wield her power, till the hand of Time rob- 
| bed her of many of her charms, and reduced her to 
| the alternative of marrying a penniless adventurer 
| whom she had scornfully refused in her halcyon days. 
When last I heard of Mr. Lazelle, he was on trial for 
forgery. So much for the dream of first love. 
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even a plaster will not heal. Speaking of plasters, 
what will the rebels do with their shinplasters, now 
that their capital is gone? We might use the stuff 
as paper stock, and it would bring a good price, for 
in spite of the fall of gold, paper keeps up, and sells 
at really higher prices than two months since.—— 
New Orleans has a great reputation, since the war, 
for holding stealing officers. We notice that some 
of the officers, holding good positions, have been re- 
duced to imprisonment for taking things that did 
not belong to them.——A batch of New York bounty- 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

During the week General Giant moved his forces, 
and like all of his moves the result was so satisfactory 
to the country, that on the 3d day of April, 1865, a 
day ever to be held in remembrance, the great news 
was flashed over the wires that Petersburg and Rich- 
mond were captured, and that our troops were in 
possession. Then out came the bunting, like the rash, 
all over the city, and guns roared in joyous unison 
with the ringing of bells, the shouts of many voices 
as the glad tidings were circulated, and the victory 
stated in general but correct terms. Once more did 
the name of Grant and all his plans dwell upon lips 
that had been hushed, or only opened to praise Sher- 
man, Sheridan. Thomas, and Terry, forgetting that 
the lieutenant general had sat down before the be- 
leagured cities and held the finest army and the best 
generals that the Confederacy could boast in check, 
while his captains did work that he had planned— 
work that had to be accomplished before the final 
blow was struck that was to prove the Confederacy a 
shell, and the leaders desperate men, fighting against 
hope. Grant has taken his time to accomplish all that 
he has done, and yet no one will pretend to say that 
it could have been done better, or more effectually. 
He has displayed such generalship that the world will 
wonder at it, and his name will live in history by the 
side of such lers as Napoleon, Marlborough, 
Prince Eugene, Frederic,and Wellington. The coun- 
cil of war at City Point, where Sherman, Sheridan, 
Grant and President Lincoln grasped each other by 
the hand, and laid out their plans, was the result of 
the attack and the success which it met with_— 
Governor Andrew vetoed the jury bill which was to 
keep men who sold liquor from a seat in the jury box. 
The governor said the bill was unconstitutional, and 
all but dunces would have seen that such was the 
case.——Sherman has hada fight at Bentonsville, and 
a@ desperate one it was; but our forces licked the 
rebels in a handsome manner, and captured several 
hundred prisoners.—— Accounts from Sherman’s 
forces, when they were resting at Goldsboro’, stated 
that the men believed Sherman the greatest man in 
the world, and then the idiot who manufactures lies 
at Newburn, for the associated press, puts in his oar 
and contends “that both Union and rebel troops are 
furious for a foreign war, and that they shake hands 
and embrace on the strength of it, Sherman and Lee 
to head the armies, and Grant to look after both. 
Such rubbish does not deserve refutation, because we 
know that both Union and rebs have fought all they 
desire to at present, and need rest. They have had 
enough war to last them a lifetime, or a few years at 
least. We must recover some of our freshness before 
we are again ready for carnage.——The Canadian 
raiders have been discharged, but were immediately 
re-arrested on the ground of trespassing on belligerent 
rights. Our Canada friends are forming some excel- 
lent precedents for us, and we shall recollect them 
and the corrupt judges who made them. It seems to 
us that there must be some honest judges in Canada. 
As soon as the raiders were re-arrested, the secession- 
ists in Montreal endeavored to induce the people to 
declare against the Canadian government and com- 
mit some outbreak, thus showing our neighbors what 
vipers they have nourished in their bosoms.—Our 
legislature have reported that it is inexpedient to send 
women to the west on the ground that they wouldn’t 
go unless they had husbands in advance. Women 
know what they are about when husbands are to be 
distributed.——The flow of sap is abundant this 
spring, and a great crop of maple sugar is promised 
us. Vermont is already in the field, and the maples 
are bleeding at every pore.——It is reported that the 
New York canals will not open until the first of June. 
The freshets have damaged the banks.——The rebel 
Congress now acknowledge that Libby Prison was 
mined, and the Union prisoners were promised speedy 
destruction in case they attempted to escape.——The 
liar of Europe, the London Times, is floundering to 
escape from its many false predictions. It even at- 
tempts to flatter us. We can’t stand that, and will 
make war to stop it, if no other resource is left us. 
The number of rebel deserters who have entered 
our lines since January is 4883. We will bet that the 
number will be doubled during the month of April. 
The backbone of the rebellion has had a crack that 











jumping brokers have been sentenced to imprison- 
ment for various terms for their crimes.——We have 
a terrible nautical catastrophe to report. The steam- 
er General Lyon, with between five and six hundred 
passengers, most of them discharged and disabled 
soldiers, caught fire while on the passage from Wil- 
mington to Fortress Monroe, and nearly all on board 
were burned or drowned, some twenty-five or thirty 
only making their escape, as far as heard from. The 
scenes are related as being heart-rending in the ex- 
treme, and if the news had not arrived on the same 
day that the particulars of the fall of Richmond were 
made known, there would have been a wail of sorrow 
all over thecountry. The capture of the rebel cap- 
ital swallowed up all other considerations. It seems 
that some of our poor soldiers suffer more after they 
leave the army than while in it; what with rascally 
railroad management and poor steamers, with care- 
less, inimical officers.——Stoneman and Thomas, 
when last heard from, were bound for Lynchburg, 
and it is hoped that they will be in time to cut off 
Lee’s retreat. Hancock is moving in another direc- 
tion, so that the able rebel general will find it hard 
work to escape the snares that are set for him.——We 
have several reports from Mobile. One is to the effect 
that the city has surrendered, and another is put 
down that General Canby is making regular ap- 
proaches to the place with a force large enough to 
take it, in connection with the fleet. ——It is announc- 
ed that the new City Hall of Boston will be ready for 
some of its occupants in the course of July. The ex- 
pense of erecting it will be about $500,000, exclusive 
of the land, worth two or three hundred thousand 
dollars more. 


THE STING OF REPTILES. 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following choice original stories and poems will 
be published in our next number: 

“THE DEVIL’s HOTEL,” by George L. Aiken. 

“BLOTTED Out,” by J. Augustus Howard. 

“THE AcTOR’s DAUGHTER,” by Mrs. M. A. Den- 
ison. 

“ MADELINE WURT’S CHOICE,” by L. Velona Stock- 
well. 

‘WARP AND Woor, or, A LIFE LOST AND A 
LIFE won,” by Amanda M. Hale. 

“From DIXIE TO Nassau: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 

“BIOGRAPHICAL PoRTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah 

Colburn. 

‘Our Youna Fouks’ CLuB,” by William L. Wil- 
liams. 

“ HARRY RAYMOND’s WIFE,” by Helen Wyndham. 

“ POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled for the FLAG, 
by George H. Seymour. 

“UNDER THE ROSE,” by Fred. W. Webber. 

“LIFE,” by J. G. Austin. 

“TuE PAst.—Sonnet,” by Wm. Adrian Huntley. 

“THE DEAD SPARROW,” by Camilla Willian. 

“To NELLIE,” by Edward T. Flynn. 





POINTING NEEDLES BY GALVANISM. 

One of those operations which is most injurious to 
workpeople, is the pointing of needles. The fine 
particles of steel, notwithstanding various precau- 
tions, fill the atmosphere, enter the lungs, and there 
cause an irritation of a kind which greatly injures 
the health, and before very long produces fatal effects. 
It is now possible, however, to render the pointing of 
needles a very harmless process, by means of galvanic 
action, and very economically, as only a weak electric 
current is required. To point one or a number of 
needles, it is only necessary to immerse them ina 
vessel of water to which a small quantity of sulphuric 
acid has been added, the upper ends being in com- 
munication with the positive pole of the galvanic 
battery, and the lower within a short distance of the 
extremity of a wire which is in connection with the 
negative pole of the same battery, and has been passed 
up water-tight through the bottom of the vessel. 
After the lapse of a few minutes it will be found that 
the les will have become pointed at their lower 








In a paper addressed to the Academy of Sci > 
Dr. Guyon lays down the principle that the action of 
the venom of serpents as well as scorpions is identical 
on man as on beasts, a proposition he confirms by 
several observations of his made both in the West In- 
dies and in Algeria. Regarding its violence, he says 
there is a general belief abroad that it is much more 
powerful in summer than in winter; but this, he does 
not consider well authenticated, and quotes against 
it the case of one Drake, an exhibiter of snakes, who 
having, in the winter of 1827, at Rouen, handled a 
rattlesnake, which he took to be dead, while it was 
only benumbed by the cold, was bitten by it and died 
in the course of nine hours. From a considerable 
number of observations, Dr. Guyon concludes that 
the intensity of the power of the venom is less, owing 
to the difference of season than to the length of time 
it has been accumulating in the reservoir of the rep- 
tile, and the greatest lation ‘ily oc- 
curs during winter, because the aniial is in a torpid 
state, and does not take any food during that season. 
So it was in the case of Drake, and so Dr. Guyon 
found it in that of a horned viper, which had been 
given to him at the caravanserai of Sidi-Makhlouf, 
Algeria. The reptile had been put into a bottle, 
which had since remained hermetically closed. It 
had been in there for six weeks without food and 
without air, and looked quite dead, since it could not 
stir in the bottle, which it filled entirely. And yet, 
on opening the bottle,the doctor found the reptile per- 
fectly sound, and saw it kill a large fowl instantane- 
ously with its sting. Our author quotes another case, 
that of a scorpion that had been kept in a bottle for a 
long time, and on being released, killed two sparrows 
in less than a minute, and a pigeon in three hours. 
Dr. Guyon devotes some space to the symptoms which 
accompany the infliction of a bite by such reptiles; 
first, a violent pain at the moment of receiving the 
wound, then an unconquerable itching on the spot, 
then trembling, vomiting, difficulty of breathing, 
often accompanied with a cough,a dilatation of the 
pupils, muscular contractions, tetanic symptoms, etc. 








FASHIONS OF ROYALTY. 

Ata recent ball the Empress Eugenie wore “‘ a va- 
porous dress.” It consisted of a white muslin, with 
a tunic of cherry-colored satin, trimmed with black 
lace and jet, anda river of diamonds on a narrow 
black velvet riband—an ornament she is rather ad- 
dicted to wearing, probably because it looks well on 
that beautiful, long neck of hers. 

At the latest reported London drawing-room the 
Princess Helena wore a train of rich green and white 
silk, trimmed with green and white ruches, petticoat 
of white glace, covered with white grenadine, trim- 
med with ruches and bunches of pink roses and lilies 
of the valley, head-dress, roses and lilies of the valley, 
with feathers and veil ornaments, and diamonds. 





Tur DANcERS.—There has been a bitter quarrel 
among the inhabitants of St. Johnsbury, Vt., upon 
the question of dancing. The dancers closed their 
schools by a big ball at the St. Johnsbury House. 
The next day the anti-dancers shut off the water from 
the hotel, whereupon the landlord closed it. The 
matter has also got into the churches, and serious 
trouble is anticipated in them. 





extremities—the form of the points depending on the 
distance between them and the point of the wire 
communicating with the negative pole of the battery. 
Different acids are best suited for different metals— 
sulphuric acid for iron or steel; nitric acid for copper 
or brass; one hundred wires have been pointed at 
once in a few minutes with a very weak battery. 
The process requires no special skill, and if found as 
effective as it promises to be, it will in several ways 
be a great improvement on the old method. 





THE ENGLISH COURT. 

Queen Victoria recently held a court, at Bucking- 
ham Palace, in mourning for the death of Queen 
Dowager of the Netherlands. The queen wore a black 
silk dress, with train, trimmed with crape and jet; 
and a Mary Queen of Scots cap, with long veil, the 
cap ornamented with large pearls; four rows of large 
pearls round the neck, and pearl brooches, the ribbon 
and the star of the order of the Garter, the Victoria 
and Albert order, and the order of Louise of Prussia. 
The Princess of Wales wore a train and petticoat of 
rich black silk, trimmed with tulle, bows of ribbon 
and jet, head-dress of black velvet and diamonds, 
with white feathers and veil; diamond ornaments. 
The Princess Helena wore a dress of black figured net 
over rich glace silk, trimmed with jet lace, looped up 
with large jet beads; train ofrich black moire antique ; 
head-dress—wreaths of white wild violets and green 
ivy leaves, white feathers and veil; ornaments, dia- 
monds. The Princess Louise wore a similar dress and 
similar ornaments. 





BEGGING IN CHINA.—Begging is in China a sacred 
trade; in many cities the beggar-king gains as much 
as 100,000 taels yearly. At festivals, and especially at 
wedding ceremonies, which last for three days, he 
sends a deputation to the house of the bride and 
bridegroom, who are obliged to pay them the stipu- 
lated ransom. If they refuse the extortion, they 
have their dwellings invaded by several scores of dirty 
rascals, whom they are presently willing to pay any 
price to get rid of. . 





THE HEIGHT OF LAZINESS.— Various instances 
have been cited to prove how lazy a man can be and 
live, but it remains for a Michigander to cap the 
climax. One hot day during the heated term last 
summer, one Mr. F——, of Jackson county, was ob- 
served to throw himself down on the grass under the 
spreading branches of a shade tree, and exclaim, em- 
phatically, to himself, “‘ There, breathe if you want to 
—I shan’t!”’ 





THE Wor.Lp’s Fair.—The world’s fair for 1867 will 
be at Paris, and the building for it will cost from 
$6,000,000 to $8,000,000. The building will be made 
to hold 200,000 people, and everything will be on the 
grandest scale possible. 





BIRDS AND SQUIRRELS.—The city authorities of 
Philadelphia, having found that the squirrels drove 
the birds out of the parks by plundering their nests, 
have decided to get rid of the squirrels. 





Rew Pudlications. 


THE DoLLAR MONTHLY FoR MAy. Published by 
Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, No. 63 Congress street, 
Boston. An illustrated Magazine, devoted to lite- 
rature, home matters, and all that is good and use- 
ful. Price, 15 cents per copy, or $1.50 per year, 
The May number of the DoLLAR MONTHLY is is- 

sued, and cai: be found at all the periodical depots in 

the country. It is a great number, containing, as it 
does, articles on numerous subjects, all full of life and 
animation, and in full pace with the progressive spirit 
of the age. Here is a list of the contents, so our read- 
ers can judge for themselves :—‘ Crinoline and its His- 
tory,” “Baron Achard,” “Spring,” “St. Andrew’s 

Church, Montreal,” ‘“ Large Elm, Lancaster, Mass.,” 

“Capture and Escape of Alexander McConnell,” 

“The Great Wall of China,” “The Canada Owl,” 

“ Spring’s Return,” “The ‘Minions of the Moon,’” 

“The Heart where Knowledge dwells,” “The Bush- 

wacker,” “Through the Darkness into Light,” ‘Only 

an old Bachelor,” “Song of Boreas,” ‘My Hour of 

Trial,” ‘Through Fire,” ‘The severed Ringlet,” 

“The End,” “Winnie Holmes,” ‘ A Leap for Life,” 

“Boy Love,” “ First and Last,” “‘ Martin Mowbray,” 

“Francois’s Troubles,” ‘‘ Editor’s Table,” ‘‘ The Flor- 

ist,” ‘The Housewife,” ‘Curious Matters,” “ Facts 

and Fancies,” “ Illustrations of City Life ’—humorous 
illustrations. 

The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with the DOLLAR MZuNTHLY, one year, for $4.00— 
NOVELETTE and DOLLAR MONTHLY, one year, 
$3.75.—F LAG OF OUR UNION and DOLLAR MONTHLY, 
one year, for $5.00. 





A SWARM OF LOCUSTS. 

In late advices from Senegal, that country is re- 
ported as infested by locusts in numbers larger than 
ever, and a fact is mentioned which enables readers 
to judge of the prodigious swarms. A French steam- 
er, with the governor on board, was lying in the river, 
when a swarm of locusts passed flying inland, in such 
i ivable bers as pletely to hide the 
shore from the company in the vessel. It was, in 
fact, a dense cloud of locusts, forty-five miles long, 
which occupied from sunrise to sunset in passing. 
As an illustration of the proverb concerning an ill- 
wind, we read further, that while this invasion of 
locusts filled the black farmers with despair, the 
Moors, who are not agriculturists, were in high spir- 
its, as they kill and preserve large quantities of the 
insects for food. 








THE GUIDE TO FOLLOW.—Taste, not fashion, is the 
guide to follow in all matters of dress. It is because 
the French understand that so well, that they carry 
the art of the toilet to great pertection. In France, 
dress is always harmonious with the personality of 
the man or woman; so much so, that you can almost 
tell the age of a person by the way he or she dresses, 
Not so with us, certainly! Our insane love for show 
betrays us into all sorts of incongruities of fashion, 
and little by little we become nothing more than vel- 
vets or ribbons, while the years sit cross-legged at 
the corner of our eyes, and we see them not! 





(GF-SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great vorvenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.2. 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLAG oF oUR UnIon take pleasure 
in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. It is 
a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in chis country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit 
erary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly for 
the Fiac, q ly its are ENTIRELY ORIGI 
NAL, and not to be found in any other publication. TaLgs, 
SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns with that 
CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to please all tastes, 
and which makes it a welcome visitor to the HoME CIkCLE. 
THE Camp, THE CouNnTING-Room, THE WORKSHOP and 
THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall escasionally issue a NOVELETTE which 
will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for four weeks— 
never more than that. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the Srst Writers in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if any 
other publication can boast of as much excellence in that 
direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION, 





Onecopyoneyear - - + + = = = $4.00 
Two coplesoneyear + - = = = - 1.50 
ts a 2 ee + 


And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 

Six months’ subscriptions haif the above rates. 

" ‘LAG CF OUR UNION and the DoLLAR MontH- 

LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLAG and NovEL- 
ETTE for $5.50; the FLac and AMERICAN UNION for $6.00; 
the whole of these publications, including the FLae 
Union, DoLLaR MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for $9.50." 

Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
¢ 


we Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Prs.isners, 
63 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BY GEORGE Hi, SEYMO 
MUSIC, 
Music! 0, how faint, how wen 
Language fades before thy spe! 
Why should feeling ever speak 
When thou canst breathe her s 
Friendship's balmy words may 
Love's are e'en more false than 
O, ‘tis only music's strain 
Can sweetly soothe, and not bi 


Music exalts each joy, allays e: 


Expels diseases, softens every p.. 


Subdues the rage of poison and « 


The man that hath no music in hi 
And is not moved with concord « 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, an 
The motions of his spirit are dull 
And his affections are dark as Er: 
Let no such man be trusted.— Sh. 


How music charms! 
How metre warms! 
Parent of actions good and br 
How vice it tames, 
And worth inflames, 
And holds proud empire o'er : 


Een rage itself is cheered with mu- 
It wakes a glad remembrance of 01 
Calls back past joys, and warms us 


Music, where soft voices dic 
Vibrates in the memory.— 


WOMAN. 

0, who would be a woman? Who 
A weeping, pining, faithful, loving » 
She hath hard measures still where 
And all her bounties only make ing: 
kL 

O woman! 

When pain and anguish wring t 

A ministering angel thou !— Str 


O, why 
Creator wise, that peopled high 
With spirits masculine, create » 


This novelty on earth—this fair « 


Of nature ?— Milton. 
Who is ‘t can read a woman ?— S/ 
Women were made to give our eye 
Heaven's last, best gift.—4/ 
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CHAPTER 1 


THE TWO FRIENDS 
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of caresses. ] have some choree a tw ther quality 
Vaie, did vou se: that deg on me’ 

“Rol. Dov awoke just m time, though.’ 

“Awoke! J vou Trean & accuse mie of Lavme 
beer. asieen’ Sieep # w necessaTy evil. ai west: t 
Gee wel enough m town, wirere there mo Teasor 
for keepmp awake. but J] mtend w ignore fk un 
vacation.” 

“Tres res.” Tine accent was perfect. and betravet 
Vaie’s French descentatanece. * ] suppose vou nrear 
tv dispense: with preaktasi. dmmer and supper ais 
Just @ vou piease. ony dont expect me to toliov 
your exanmic. J lve bv eatmg. at presem.” 

*(miv e haph. Vai. Man ® 2 creature of babii.” 

“Yes—] know: anc force of babi maker me fee 
a@ though a cuy ot two of coffee. and a nice ovster 
soup. with a few piscuii, would just suit my presen 
condition.” 

Pau) tosset awar the fiowme har—Vaie calied i 
ie nian—trom b® tempics, anc ieoket extremei: 
satrsirec 

* You de drav an enchantmp picture. Bum one 
mus: tak: troupit t get all tirese thimgs.’ 

“No atiall! Gntv take tir oars.” Pau) mate a 
grimace. ‘ No matter. though.” cried Vaic. * Heres 
a fiav that wil take us poTi m ten mmutes.” 





Pau) rese te trim the sail. anc m the ati. h® fime 
StaiwaT: shape. breath of shoulders. anc martia 
bearmg. were 2 Strong contrast te Vaie. smal) anc 
sligitt. an more gracetu) anc eieram than mani: 
Titer Tountied 2 pom. ani swem nm 2 TeckT eave 
The gray shatiows of nigitt were on ti shore. pum 
Pau) couic make ow tire outlimes of a house set close 
down on tire clifii. wher: tie tides at ther greates: 
heigitt must wash itm walis. Presentiy « lignt shon 
om of & long. naTrow aperture. more like 2 leophok 
m # feuda) fertress. than « modern window. In a 
momem the boatran alongside the Tude stone Whar! 
ant Vait sprang ashore 

* Fenold mv castic! Back with vou. Romeo! Teor’: 
you unterstand etiquette” Paul. let me weicome 
vou te Castie Indolence. altas tie Monastery.” 

Pau) salaamed ine m return. statelt aciknow- 
ietigment quite lost m the Garimess. Jim now 4 
jantem: appeared. siowiy movmg down tht Teche 
pathway. withow anv visibk mean of support. I: 
drew nearet. and presentiy Pau) perceived that tite 
torci:-veaTe? was a tual’ Ethion of « blackness that 
eeemet!  absori al tix light around. nothme whit 
abow Dim. excem tie whiter of bY eves. which Tol}- 
ec about @m an extracrdmary manne. a if aware 
tha: f war rathet hard upor them: t have vo ilium- 
Inmate such 2 suTpTismy amoum of darimess 

* Erepus’ I+ th® one of the genio! tite piace” 
Anc Pau shrugged he» shouiders, a th son of Han 
came up. sur Vaie caliet out 

* Balic. Gete—how are vou?’ 

“So i am you Massa Vaie’ 7’d teok Ge dory ant 
come of to vou. e? 7’ known ‘twat vou for sure.’ 
saic tie old megro, smilme and powme 

“Ne matter. Gcoo. Paul tok &® my man Friday 
otherwise Gctobe:. Gctc. the » Pau) Barron. e fe+ 
iow sc tired of idienes: that ie » cages UH go abo 
aimost anv km of work. You can se: bm w mend 
your nets. renalr saiis. cali the poate. dip clam-—ie'd 
rather dc anvthimey than ® idic” 

(ectoverT showet his appreciation. h Tolimp nis ever 
al) over Pau’’> figure. ant grmumy m silence 

* (ctober.”’ said Paul. gravety. as they walked wy 
to tite house. ‘von are as eid at Vaie anc 1 tegetiner 
bu trere’+ one thimg Im afraid vou den’: know” 

* What Gai. massa”’ 

* Thai your master & a preat stoTy-telier.” 

(sctobeT gave 2 sideioup giame: at Vaie 

“Sweet Masse Vaies storice miostiy gees bv com- 
Traries.” 

* For exampit.” pursued Pau... “ he toid me that 
vou hat eieven proters anc sistem. nanied January 
February. anc 6 on. through ti year.’ 

Wale trTnet upor b# friend witi such # ieok of 
surprise. that (ectoper fel mstifiec m exciamumy 

* O. 2—what 1 bouncer" 

“ano he tried t Mawke me believe that you wouir 
have # Tepast prepare for us. of Farrhave: nvsters 
truism from tie Vrient. wines from tix Mediterranean 
anc. mot: than all. a sab Fiebe ) wail upon ub” 

“Jeon Know abou! Gat as. Jvere ann mm womer 
folie about here” 

They went iaughmy mo ti house. threw tier 
Tram I # COTNET. abt 6&1 GOW) We suppet. VeTy UNE 
etrealit Hungry. Kut an hour afterwarc. the’ were 
sittmy upon tit Droac. fai Teck a ti tect. ieoime 
seawaru. The meor ros over the sea. and marke. 
ow # goide Higinway over the waves which ieC Uy 
w ther very feet. Acros tix marsies. the lignt of 
the town shone out the si) wa biue anc cieat. ti 
Stars malt Ib tht greai giort of the mio. Dieasar: 
sound came % thenm—the chitpmg of tie DITd 
the pime thicket furthe’ ur the shore.smgny 2 
ther ureams. the swasi. of tlie Waves along tie Sands 


anc ther iow gurgit:. ae they retrrec from the Dundret 
Teck’ meth alony the coas: 

“Ant so this Teoky demesne war Neptune’ legact 
te vou’ 

Vuie blew # tong coil of smoke mu the am, ant 
sa 

“i isp*t mime vet. To pe sure I'm im pessession— 
nine pot m tie iaw—bui Neptum hoi be own 
stil.” 

“Ti the way, whon dees Neptune represen n 
the particular case” 

“Captain Marmaduke Ambet. at your service, a 
resem cruismp somewher among tix indies. whit 
he unworthy protege ant adopted son enjoys LE 
patrimony .” 

“Very considerate of the captam. Your stom & 
an odd one. isn it. Vaie’ You've mever told ih u 
me" 

“No. 1 like nygones t we bygones. Tiut vou mas 
iknow if vou like. The captain picket me uy ai Bar 
butiees.” sau Vale. careiessiy 

* How dic that nappen”’ 

* Why. it seems my: father fel) moto # quatre) witi 
some of he jolit friends, anc thought tw save be» 
honor nv eettmp nimeel! uy as a targe: for the feliow 
who mesulted bim. which migin Have dome vet wel. 
if he bac not nad the muasfortume to be hir—kiliec 
outrigin. m fan. The Tasca who were concermet 0 
the affar fied. and my fathet+ DuTia) war iefi ve tie 
chance &imdnes+ of strangers.” 

“Ano you" Were vou with him”’ 

“hh seeme 0. My father wa known there untiey 
two ov three alaases. anc tt war surmised that he war 
an officer m the French service: but nobedy knew 
ant those Whe could have toll. Tab awar save 
ther own precious eats. Furrenous.] have a strong 
suspicion tat he war a vilian-—especialtv a+ it didn’ 
appear tha: bh sor hac anv mothe:. Well. Captan 
Aniber Drougin me home with nim. war goou enougi 
to give me ne mame. a ] hadnt anv of my own— 
excem Vai. Which ] Image wat # nickname. or 4 
dmmutive. ov sometime of that seri—anc ine—anc 
somrebod? eise—dic al! they could t kee) mi from 
gomg straigit w the devil. which was my natura 
pent: anc Vake iaughed, « strange iaugh, hal! 
meckeyy, bal pan—e sound strangety diecordam 
with tie sweet. caim beauty of the summer night 

* That » a vou cheese, Vai.” said Pau. 

No. ft isn. J started tire wrong way.” 
“urn back. then: bezim over agan..” 

*JI cant. Mepiistopireies anc 1 nave matt a Dar 
gat anc ] mus: kee my par: of iv.” 

*“Nomeense! Are vou 6 miserabty weak that you 
can resis: tie norte o petty vice: thai ar cdraggmp 
vou down tw perdition® Gu tm work m carne. Ged 
heim those wiw ei themecives ” 

Wak staTted. A change croseec br Gari. miobik 
face 

“Yes. Margare: says sc.” 

*“Margare:”” 

*Margare: Amit. tie captam’r niece.” 

* Margare: Amiber" 

Pau) sail it over. Imgermg on the syliabies, cor- 
scious of ther fiowmg music. Thu ite bac never 
seer iret. The wort suggested mo picture af sweet 
Woman!’ beauty. gave ne nm of tit power ties 
sould afterward ix m De life. did mo tril aiong 
h® nerves. a the: did» thousanc time: afterwaru 
Yiu after a litte while. he said. teliowme om 1 chan 
of thougin.o* whici they perhaps were the firs: imi 

* Vaic. there ® one time that would save vou" 

©“ What kit’ Im open & conviction. 1 take a 
Watn) mteres* 2 my conversion.” eaic aie, gaity 

“To dove some True won.’ 

* No, t wouldn.” 

The word were saic with suci bitter emphasis 
tna: Pau atror. staTtea 

* Fiow dv vou mow it wouidn’t”’ 

* Fecause T*ve tried hi. J tel vou, Paul, tie orig+ 
na depravity & too Strong tw Be Overcome DT such 
micans.” 

* Well. it would depend upon ti woman wiion-—’ 

Vak mterruptec. witi passionat emotion 

“The womat » like one of Gec’+ angeb. Enowme 
iret. ] Know what heaven». Ti don’ iets talk o 
her. Now. Pau..” anc V aie’ Gari face gieamec witi 
&# gTm orror @ ike spoke.‘ 1] snow I'm » tough sui- 
jeci. anc 1] never decine any meam of grace. Wier 
I’m preached at and prayed fot. 1] say. ° Go on. ok 
teliow.. 1 wish vou success. Tsu cee-—it’s of me test 
1: giances of my perified hhear.. ae the Thmeceros's 
sim. turm tie puliet. Tim tiere+ ome time J an 
Suscentibi te 


Wier 1 se suci geednes: a yours 
o—tha: woman’ wien] toit you abour—l fal no 
love With i. As for Imitatmg ik, t+ @ natura ie 
me U be Wicked. at foc wate’ w Tur down bil. In 
sott.. If there wate machine thai 1 coulc be mm 
through. anc come oui # mora., Wel--prmempieU mai 
o1. tie other site, 7'C supmii uw the precess.if ii broke 
every bomt 1 Nv bedy. Tron iaugh. It me iaugir- 
mp MatteT WU Re Uw now tha: tie dea of Leaver 
will Beshut upor me.and see will Be upon tie msidic.” 

Tue fiexibic. characteristz: voice war sucienty s+ 
tent. tie GaTknes wa around them, but au) knew 
that th strange. mercurial, wavwaTt mature hat 
mreteed m teats. Tire mmuter siippec by. but weiticer 
spoke aga. «At iast Pau! go un. steed # momen 
ieokmyp Gow? a tit Mal pesiue Dim. with grave 
&mc tace 

*“J've ont one thimg tm aay. Vate. Tf such peor 
geounes: a Mn inves vou. there » & geednes tna: 
shouic draw vou @ ti mieon draws tie tuics. Ant 
now 7*m gomp uw that eer chamibe™ vor‘ve giver 
me. IJsewerdecet.. Vaie-” ant Pau! pant! restet or 
Vaie* chustermge. biack curs. with # touch whose 
Himunes: Wat ID iteel & biessme 


Then he war gone and the great Newfoundiant 
drev neare’ hi master a if gia tha: there war me 
one vo drvute them . ieokimg up nite ne face with ever 
that wer inuman m therm éove anc faithtumem. Var 
stroke nae -ailiry cats 

* Nobea: dover me but you. old fehow 
lueve Margare:—" 

Fit broke off shortity. Tien « wiki wish eprang m 
Tm bh® eartt, that Re bad been boTD & ep—anvinimg 
have escaped tit emotion: and conflict of a mat 
iw if be Dest mm Numan, wiv com he mol haw 
ween like Paul‘ Hin taste anc babin were all pur 
anc simpie. he didn’: mmc wemg Jeered a for Peur+ 
tanisn.. ant cule. bam Paul.anc ie war tie Rapp 
@8i Mal Vaie dmew. Vait comic have cried with a 
Ressionak iougimg & be like Lim, moi m tht teas 
knowmy how, gropimg bladiy m tie GaTk. and mise 
mp the was—nussmy ft mostiv pecaus ike bad 1m 
Tea! hear: feeling of bh weed. For be admiration o” 
geeunes: wa al wsinetu pereeption. tie uyvoiunta™ 
Trinute a! the peeta suit of ne mATUTe. 

Prresenti; Vaie Test 1). and went away toward tite 
Marsites <trikmg mi » path which ine seemed & 
dow well, anc dokowm i: straagin acros+ tie long 
ieve. stretch of land, ome, serenely trotimg bv Le 
Slit. Ant @& in Wel, b® thougiit of Margare: wert 
curiousiy mingied With speculation: concernmy Kise 
Snannon. anc that eovetet denn boc. net foToURE 
Fie gave a proiongec whstit ai iasi.a though be 
mimi were mate up 

“Him 2] wam tv eee Margare..” he said, with suc- 
Gen Vehemence. 


1 den’ 


CHAPTER 1 
THI AMDBIL HOUSEHOLD 


THr ot Ambe- homestead fronted tire straggling 
street uf the littk «caper: town. It hat been a 
famous house mm te time—tihe abode of cotonm) gov- 
eTnors. anc tim @eene of stately festivalk upon ‘tir 
km’ birthday. Grave councillors. m peruker ant 
tiowmyp wigs and stately dames. m wonterfu) bre- 
cates of the ecanties: breadth. anc high-heeled. 
yweaket sl ac it patiors. ot gon 
throug the emworate measures of 2 Mmuct. Ku 
ti house hac evidentiv fulien moo the sere anc vel 
low teal Fe cornices wer crumbling. iv coaker 
beam wbemding untet the weight of vears. it stai- 
cases eetthny from tite perpendicuiat. and tt ‘fleor 
siopmg away from the iiorzontal. i 4 manner Hevet 
Intentied fv the faithtu) buiide:. Bu. notwithstand- 
my tts mitmities. i stil) bore imel! with roval dignity 
ant ireld itself serenei above tire emalier structures 
which tire presen centuty hac pianted pesitie it 

White Vaie and bh» friend were steaming over tire 
dav im tire carh suntiee—Vaie asiec? mm tire cabm 
and Pau!) Barron watchme the rec dawn from ‘tir 
Gdeck—tire Of Anives Homestea) war alrcatit awake 
The windows of w Teom frontime the sen were throw? 
open. and Margaret Aniber leoket! om. just ae tite 
sun swimp above tite horizon. The long lieve) Tave 
slimmeret’ acros: tht waves. toucired the beaver of 
tire limdem that overhung the wmuow. ant lav 
among tie Dronz threat of Margaret’ har. Noe 
beantitu) face. i vou fancy vivid contrast o* color 
ant piquant. chaugetu’ expressions. The twory white 
hes of Margaret’ compiexion Was untouched nwans 
tum of Tose. tie Dromze bar fell over ner tempies m 
Creeping. Wavy Masses. ti eye: were Drown ant 
Steal) seeming D ieok mo tit very sou! of things 
jaTge anc cieat. ligntimg with iauginter. or growmg 
sof anc temie: when tit hear: gave tien) « message. 
Hiet dace wae gente am! #eTious. m0! forever ee: m 
unnreammg smilies: bw sie bat « keen seme of 
humor, anc when e emi dimpiet tne sweet curve &f 
her Imm. ff overran het eves. and show all over er 
countemamee. Jiu: m Margaret lit there had eer 
more Teasor fot teaT+ thar for smiiies, anc sine-sagived 
Row w# Slit Turned away trom tht wintiow. thimkmg 
how nice 4 Tun ov tit weach would ke, DU Temen- 
beTInp thal Dreakias! war tw be prevared. Be elec 
Weir Gow? Staims, ani mv) tie dmmg-reom. « darge 
apaTiment. ani somewlai sombre. unti Margare: 
openec the shutters. amc te. m tix cheerful sumehme. 
Nobo? em war there nov. put oid Philix mies: have 
eel In. for evervinmy nad tuat pui-awar and tulsed- 
Uy} poi tha: mdicater tit dae presence o! some pre 
sidmy Louseheid drvmin 

Present Margaret peeped ow mu tie kitchen 
anu seep & greal ToaTmg fire. anc percerving tie 
eum of cofie: anc mufim. cane back quik cast on 
tit @cor: of Dreakiasit. Now ae she busied hersel! 
aout tit tabix. éie Wat DTesenitvawar: ef » ¢himmg 
Diaci Tact Tramec 1 amiong tit Tose bv tite whuiow 
haw tact war smilmp wu tie extent of it capacity 

“Why. Gctober. & i you’ gomy towards the 
windew. * Wont vou cone im” 

“No, ] thank vou. Mis Margare;—J*% berry busr. 
J.” said (sctober. with “the ar of « man wearing 
heavy Tespousibilttees 

* Kusy. Geto" What ® t about?” 

“Why. vou sec. mise. Masss Vaie’s commy home 
Dretty seok— speck Uday. like enough and Te go: 
to muy Ge tugs for de supper. Hie’) ve migiity how 
gr. sure.” 

* Vat comm t-Gar?” iney face prightenmg 

* Ioat &, mum tougin J’c jue: «uy and tel 
you, ‘deugi. J*se m # migihty hurry J] » 

“Thank you, (ctowet. 1 am very gia Vaie & 
coming.” sax Margare,. with such # sunshine ‘fiece 
tua (ctobe weir away miprovieme # sop Whici 
ceicnrate. Margaret’ praise m « manner a once 
origina) anc ferric 

Margare: wen wack & hey teacum thmkmy how 
pieasaln Ti would be % sec Vat for of al er catir 
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quietly. 
Nobody but Mrs. St. Ives saw the quick color in 
Elsie’s face, and the sudden, eager interest in the 
drooping eyes, that just now found nothing worth 
their seeing. 
“Vale coming?” said Mrs. Amber, languidly. 
“But he hasn’t written us. How do you know, 
Margaret?” 
“October was here this morning, and told me so.” 
“Dear me! Such a surprise!” said Mrs. Amber, 
with an effort. 
“T'm glad Vale’s coming,” announced Dick, as soon 
| asa plethoric mouthful of bread and butter would 
permit. ‘I like Vale. wae ‘in me out boating, and 
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friends, no one understood her so well as Vale, and 
no one ever took such pains to make himself agree- 
able. Her grateful, appreciative heart had remained 
loyal all the year he had been away, and the news of 
his return thrilled her with a vivid pleasure. 

And now the family came dropping in one by one, 
for in this house there was no special hour for any- 
thing; each person obeyed the dictates of his own 
sweet will, and consequently it often happened that 
breakfast ran along through the whole forenoon, and 
finally merged into dinner—an arrangement, which, 
however delightful in the abstract, was rather annoy- 
ing to such a nice little housekeeper as Margaret; but 
she had long ago found out that fretting would not 
mend matters, and was sure, in the end, to spoil one’s 
temper; so she smiled serenely upon her step-mother, 
who came in jast as the ponderous church-bell 
clanged nine, 

A ripe, delicate, rosy, overgrown peach—that is my 
idea of Mrs. Amber. A fair, pink and white com- 
plexion, in spite of her forty years, blue eyes, and 
yellow, flossy hair, that curled up in charming little 
ringlets all around the edge of her pretty breakfast- 
cap; slow, languid movements, that accorded with 
her rather excessive embonpoint, and soft, white 
hands, so pulpy that you knew at once they could 
never have been swift in good works, or indeed works 
of any kind. Mrs. Amber’s mind resembled her 
hands; there was a curious want of muscularity, a 
sort of mental flabbiness, so to speak. Her life had 
been one long holiday. It had’always been under- 
stood among her friends, and persistently dwelt upon 
by herself, that her constitution was so frail, and her 
nervous susceptibilities so extreme, that the first at- 
tempt at exertion, or the slightest breeze of trouble, 
would quite annihilate her. 

If anybody sets up petting themselves, I have al- 
ways noticed that there are plenty of people who are 
ready to help in the work. This was Mrs. Amber’s 
experience, and she had found it so delightful that 
she had gone through life thus far, softly bewailing 
her lot, and taking the intensest satisfaction in her 
general inefficiency and worthlessness. She had been 
a pretty, languishing belle in her girlhood, had mar- 
ried early, and been inordinately petted by her hus- 
band. It was such a delightful state of things; but 
unfortunately men are mortal, and Mr. Shannon had 
the indiscretion to die, just when his affairs were in 
an entangled condition. Of course Mrs. Amber was 
perfectly happy in this new misery, and pitied and 
bemoaned herself, till all her friends were half heart- 
broken about her. Presently she met Mr. Amber. 
He condoled with the lovely widow, and did what he 
could to console her, by asking her to become Mrs. 
Amber. He was so good as to attend to the late Mr. 
Shannon’s affairs, and it by-and-by appeared that a 
hopeless speculation was after all to answer its first 
promise, and Mr. Amber, being a strictly high-mind- 
edand honorable man, invested the money for the 
sole use and behoof of Mrs. Amber’s daughter Elsie. 
Mrs. Amber smiled sweetly upon him in return, and 
remarked that it would be a nice little dot for Elsie, 
though to be sure the dear child was a beauty, and 

ould not need any extrinsic charms. It was really 

ity it couldn’t be poor Margaret’s, who was almost 
ugly, with her great eyes and pale skin. Mr. Amber 
must try to lay by something for Margaret. 

Mr. Amber did try; but what with the amazing 
docter’s bills, and the constant attendance, and the 
thousand leaks in the neglected household, and the 
teething, and nursing, and schooling of Dick, and 
Harry, and Willie, and Fred, who rushed upon this 
mundane sphere without the least consideration, and 
in prodigious haste, it was no.use trying, and noble- 
hearted, gentle, patient Mr. Amber dropped his 
heavy burden one day, leaving nothing but the great 
house and his blessing for his children. 

While Mrs. Amber cried, and talked in her soft, 
plaintive way about not knowing what they were to 
do, Margaret took up the burden, and bore it bravely 
—not without some grieving, and occasional wild 
longing for a careless, free life, like Elsie’s. 

Elsie conducts herself at breakfast as befits a beau- 
ty, and the heiress of a hundred thousand. A proud, 
spirited head, crowned by clustering curls of rich red 
gold, so abundant that they crowded around her 
forehead, and drooped over her cheeks, in spite of the 
jewelled arrows that sought to confine them. It was 
a dazzling face which this wonderful hair shaded, 
with its lambent, dark eyes, and its ripe crimson of 
cheek and lip—a face having a strange, peculiar 
charm, a nameless grace of its own, a haughty beau- 
ty, melting suddenly into sweetness, a wayward, 
saucy piquancy, that was always surprising you. 
That Elsie Shannon was an heiress, everybody knew; 
a good many suspected that she was wild and wilful. 
She held hér mother in contempt, and her step-sister 
Margaret in respect, which was all very proper, said 

the world, not knowing her cool indifference towards 
itself and its opinions. 

“Vale is coming home to-day,” said Margaret, 


* ought to see him row.’ 





“T imagine Vale will have something else to do, | 
besides playing with boys,” said Elsie, relentlessly. | 
Dick took up the gauntlet at once. | 

“You don’t know anything about it. He used to 
take me out boating every day last summer—me and | 
Margaret—while you were at the mountains. Vale | 
likes Margaret,” added this enfans terrible. | 

Elsie crimsoned, and the sleepy eyes lit up with 
fire. Now quarrelling, though a delightful and im- 
proving pastime, is to be indulged only in the) 
bosom of one’s own family, and not by any means in | 
the presence of company. So Mrs. Amber made a 
faint show of authority. | 

“Dick, be quiet. Don’t you know you oughtn’t to 
talk so?” 

“Why not? Isn’t it true?” 

Mrs. St. Ives’s keen gray eyes were upon him. 

“A very good reason, my dear, why you shouldn’t 
say it. Few true things will bear to be said,” said that | 
lady, sarcastically. 

Elsie tossed her head. 

‘My dear Mrs. St. Ives, Dick is only a boy.” 

Dick fired up at this implied insult to his thirteen 
years. 

“T don’t care. I’d rather be a boy than a girl, for 
girls don’t know anything, and they’re always inter- 
fering with a fellow, just as Elsie is.” 

“Dick, my love—” began Mrs. Amber, feebly. 

“Taint your love. Elsie is your love, and Elsie 
don’t like it because I said Vale liked Margaret.” 

“Margaret, what do you mean by letting that 
dreadful child go on so?—and you pretend to govern 
him—and my nerves are all of a flutter, and I shall 
have a miserable day, I know I shall—and all because 
of that dreadful boy,” said Mrs. Amber, in her faint, 
half-crying way. 

Margaret whispered a word to the dreadful boy, 
which sent him away from the room, coloring, and 
then said, quietly: 

“Perhaps you had better have another cup of tea?” 

“Tea!” said Mrs. Amber, in an aggrieved tone. 
‘How can you suggest such a thing, Margaret, and 
my poor nerves all torn to pieces by this scene? I 
might take a powder, but—no, stay—they are all 
gone. On the whole, Margaret, I think you had bet- 
ter step down to the doctor’s this morning, and ask 
him to come in some time to-day. I don’t think I’m 
as well as usual. I felt miserably all day yesterday.” 

“But, mama—” 

“Now don’t go to discussing the question. I do 
hate to have you say, ‘ But, mama,’ in that way. It’s 

just your father’s tone, exactly. Poor, dear man—he 
meant well, but he couldn’t understand such a pecu- 
liar constitution as mine. I can’t bear being argued 
with. It wears me all out—I’m so susceptible to dis- 
cordances. Now don’t you think, Mrs. St. Ives, that 
it is trying—particularly where one is very frail?” 

Mrs. St. Ives replied that it was doubtless annoy- 
ing; it was far more agreeable to have one’s own 
way; and under cover of the little chat that sprang 
up between them, Margaret slipped away on her er- 
rand for the doctor. 

** Who is this Vale Amber, whose coming has cre- 
ated such a sensation?” asked Mrs. St. Ives, with a 
keen glance at Elsie. 

The girl got up instantly, and left the room. Mrs. 
Amber sank into the depths of her easy-chair, apd 
adjusted herself for a little bit of gossip, a relaxation 
to which her nerves were always equal. 

“O, Vale Amber is a protege of Captain Amber, a 
delightful fellow, though Margaret always will have 
it that he is wild—but Margaret is puritanic in her 
notions.” 

Meanwhile Margaret was on her way to the doc- 
tor’s, a little vexed at the errand itself, but glad to be 
out in the sweet sunshine. The village street was 
almost empty, for the busy people were at work, and 
the idlers found the hot June sun too bright for them. 
The large, old-fashioned houses along the way were 
mostly shut up and still; the turf around them was 
green and fresh, and the shadows under the fine old 
trees looked cool and tempting. Now and then, 
through the openings, she caught glimpses of the 
harbor, and the wide sea outside, and by-and-by, 
coming down nearer the wharves, there was all the 
petty stir of a half-decayed old town. 

The idle custom-house officers sat at their windows, 
and watched the passers-by. A dingy barge was un- 
lading coal just at the foot of a cross street. A tiny 
sailboat came up and moored at the wharf, and the 
mail-coach dashed through the town with a great 
deal of importance, and some dust. Margaret stop- 
ped at a tall house, standing behind two Lombardy 
poplars, recently cut, and looking, in their forlorn, 
abridged state, vastly like inverted superannuated 
brooms. 

She went in at the door, and the inner office door 
being ajar, she pushed it further open, without knock- 
ing. A huge, burly man, florid as to his face, good- 
natured and accessible, sat there in an arm-chair, his 
feet elevated a trifle higher than his head, and rest- 
ing upon a desk. If almost any one else had come 
in, Dr. Godfrey would have turned his head, with a 
pleasant ‘‘Good-morning,” or “How do you do?” 
but somehow he felt instinctively that something 
more was due to Margaret Amber. So he laid aside 
the morning paper, took down his feet, and lifted 
himself up out of the arm-chair. 

“ How do you do, Miss Margaret? A fine day this! 
No one ill at your house, I hope?” 

“Mrs. Amber would like to have you come in some 
time to-day, if you please,” said Margaret, evading 
the answer. 

“O—ah! Yes, I’ll come in. Nothing serious, I sup- | 
pose. Nerves!—singular susceptibility—very! What’s 








the news at your house, Miss Margaret?” | 


| senting his speech as an impertinence. Dr. Godfrey 


| bachelor as he was, that there were no such women 





“Nothing. O, yeo—Vale is coming home!” with a | 
bright face. 

“Vale Amber? Indeed! Glad to know it. A lit- 
tle fiery, but geod stuff in him. Young folks will be 
young folks ;” and the doctor went on, with the vague 
idea that he was talking to Margaret about her lover. 

Margaret slipped away rather hastily, almost re- | 


watched her fine tall figure as she swept gracefully 
down the pavement. © / 

‘Now there’s a girl to be proud of—strong and true 
outside, and the tenderest heart in the world at the 
bottom ;” and the doctor sighed, half regretting, old 


when he was young. 

It was a queer place where Margaret next stopped. 
A dingy brown house, set close upon the main thor- 
oughfare; the windows were full of odd collections 
of miscellaneous articles; there were shelves inside, 
and a long counter. Behind the counter sat a girl of 
four or five-and-twenty, though from her wan, hag- 
gard face, you might have guessed her to be twice 
that age. The forehead was pinched and sunken, 
and her cheeks hollow. Her black eyes had an un- 
natural brightness in them. When she moved, as she 
did to answer Margaret’s greeting, one saw at once 
her great misfortune. The old enemy, disease, had 
tortured her poor body, bowed the young, strong 
shoulders, and made them unsightly and repulsive. 
But the pale, sallow face brightened all over when 
Margaret went in, and she put up both her thin hands 
in the quick impulse of pleasure. 

“Tm thankful to see you, Miss Margaret; you’ve 
come just when I wanted you; I’m just about worn 
out this morning.” Margaret went with her into the 
little room at the back of the shop, the feeble gir! 
leaning on her strong, kind arm, and sinking down 
at last in the chair where Margaret had placed her 
with a face full of content. 

“ What is it, Dolly? Not any new trouble, I hope.” 

**O, no, but it’s the worry of things and the not 
knowing what to do, and what is to become of us all. 
And then the little things fret me so—the people 
coming in, and being hard to suit and going away 
cross, and mother bustling about down stairs, and 
making sucha noise, and Kitty fussing and crying 
because she’s shut upin the factory all day long, poor 
child—and no end to it all but the grave;” and she 
broke down in a weak sob. 

There seemed nothing to be said, so Margaret open- 
ed the basket which she carried, and took out some 
wine and other delicacies. Then, with a readiness 
that proved her familiar with the place, found a glass 
and made Dolly drink a little of the wine, arranging 
her chair and moving around her with that tender 
care that is often more consoling than spoken sym- 
pathy. After a while she said: 

“It’s just because you are worse than usual, is it 
not? You haven’t slept well for many nights—and” 
—glancing at a great pile of cotton shirts in a corner 
of the chintz sofa—“ you’ve been sewing much more 
than you ought.” 

“T made them all last week, and ae all it is so 
little that I get for them.” 

The pale face grew still sadder, and the thin fingers 
clasped each other in a kind of mute appeal. Mar- 
garet was silent, oppressed with that sense of help- 
lessness that the generous heart so often feels. At 
last she said, with a kind smile, ‘‘ Times will brighten 
by-and-by. Kitty will go on with her singing and 
playing, and presently will be earning ever so much 
money.” 

“It’s just Kitty that troubles me more than all the 
rest,” said the girl. 

“ How!” 

** Because she is so impatient of our poor ways, and 
all the hard work and deprivations of our life. And 
then I’m troubled about Ben King—he’s so fond 
of Kitty, and I can’t make out whether she likes him 
or no.” 

** But she is promised to him,” said Margaret. 

**T know, but sometimes she is so perverse—I don’t 
know what to make of the child, and poor Ben is 
ready to break his heart about her. I sometimes 
think, Miss Margaret, that she’s been led into loving 
some one else ;” and the girl gave her a keen luok. 

“That can hardly be, I think,” said Margaret, in- 
nocently. 

Just here the shop door opened and a little vision— 
a dainty, fairy-like creature stood framed in by the 
shabby doorway. A small, exquisite head with a 
crown of shining, brown hair clustering in little rings 
around her forehead, a complexion that put you in 
mind of the arbutus blossoms, some large soft child- 
like eyes, blue as a summer sea, and lips of rosebud 
sweetness. The little vision lingered in the doorway, 
one tiny foot half advanced. 

“Come, Kitty,” called her sister. 

Kitty came—the roses in her cheeks deepening—as 
she saw Margaret—stepping forward in a freakish 
way like a naughty child half inclined to disobey. 
She threw down her little hat and pushed back her 
rings of brown hair impatiently. 

“Ts it so warm, dear?” 

“Tt isn’t because it is warm,” said Kitty,petulantly. 

Margaret rose and opened the shabby old-fashioned 
piano. Miss Kitty sauntered along toward the in- 
strument with the air of a victim about to be immo- 
lated. Bnt she sat down upon the stool, and adjusted 
the folds of her sixpenny muslin with such a perfect 
imitation of the fine lady manner that Margaret 
smiled. The little hand began to wander over the 
keys; such a childish, chubby little hand as it was— 
round, white, plump wrists—a bracelet upon one of 
them which would keep slipping down, and Kitty 





was constantly taking her hands off the keys to push 





long ago and again later. But she could not remem- 
ber when,and presently her thoughts came back to the 
strain, Kitty was playing. She stood by her an hour, 
making the little fingers go back when they stumbled, 
and correcting every false note. By-and-by she ask- 
ed her to sing. Such a voice as broke upon the still, 
shabby little room! Margaret listened without a 
word of praise while the child went over the song a 
second time. Then she said, ‘“ You will soon be be- 
yond me, Kitty.” 

Kitty looked up, her face suddenly flushing. Then 
turning again to the instrument she began a passage 
from the Messiah. Margaret had heard it from the 
lips of great artists, but she was never so penetrated 
by a sense of its sweet, solemn power as now. The 
little room with its torn, red curtains, its faded car- 
pet, and its outlook into the yard where the clothes 
were drying was suddenly glorified. When the last 
breath was hushed Kitty got off the stool—Margaret 
looking at her all the time with a kind of reverent 
wonder. But now the spell was broken, and Dolly 
came from the corner of the sofa where she had been 
crying in a little ecstasy of joy at Kitty’s great gift 
and of simple delight in the music; the mother caine 
pattering up from the cellar kitchen and looked in—a 
stout, commonplace body with bare arms and a very 
wet apron. And so Margaret put on her bonnet to go, 
saying as she did so, “‘My Cousin Vale is coming 
home. He must hear you sing, Kitty.” 

“Mr. Amber!” Dolly looking on caught the swift 
rush of color, the pallor following it and the trem- 
bling eagerness of her voice. 

“Mr. Amber coming home!” and Kitty’s fluttering 
hand went, shoving the bracelet up and down. 

“He used to admire your voice, you know,” said 
Margaret, all unconscious. And then she went away 
wondering whether this creature with a complexion 
like a blush rose, and the violet eyes, had any concep- 
tion of the worth of her great gift, a power that might 
win men back from evil and lift them to the very 
gates of heaven—a power which allied the little 
thoughtless fairy to the angels. 

Kitty was looking down the street after Margaret, 
wishing she could have a French muslin dress and a 
parasol, thinking it very hard that she should have 
tu be working all day while other girls not half so 
pretty were flirting with countless beaux; and so go- 
ing on to think of Vale Amber thoughts that made 
her cheeks like twin roses, the lovely violet eyes grew 
dreamy as if it were some castle in the air they were 
seeing, instead of the homely street and Ben King 
going home to dinner in his shirt sleeves, and nod- 
ding at her from the other side of the way. It was 
very provoking to be called in to set the table, and 
Kitty went with a scowl on her face that scared all 
the sweet dimples away. 

Margaret ran quickly up stairs after getting home, 
and was giving her hair a hasty brushing—an elab- 
orate toilet being out of the question with the din- 
ner to put upon the table—when Mrs. St. Ives came 
rustling in, in all the glory of brocade and lace. There 
was an auriferous gleam about her that quite dazzled 
Margaret’s eyes, and unpleasantly reminded her of 
Eldorado and Juggernaut hung with shining coins. 
There were gold rings on her fingers, drawing atten- 
tion to theslender, patrician hand, broad, gold brace- 
lets shining among the folds of lace about the wrists, 
a glittering chain with an infinity of charms, ear- 
rings and gleaming hair ornaments, and on her breast 
a brooch sparkling with gold and diamonds. Mrs. St. 
Ives sank into a chair and surveyed Margaret. ‘My 
dear, what have you been about all this hot fore- 
noon?” she asked. 

“T’ve been giving a lesson to that little wonder of 
a girl that I told you about.” 

“Disinterestedly benevolent as usual,” said Mrs. 
St. Ives, languidly. ‘ But I can’t even ask you any- 
thing about it. I’ve lost all my capacity for every- 
thing except being bored.” 

“Why, who has been tormenting you now?” 
laughed Margaret. 

“Dr. Godfrey,” with a shrug of the shoulders. 
“He came two mortal hours ago. I thought I would 
sit it out but I was fairly driven off the field. And 
he stays to dinner too.” 

“T don’t care,” said Margaret, gaily. 

“No. It is take him whole or piece-meal in his 
powders and pills. It’s as easy being choked to death 
at once as being strangled gradually. There are at 
least twenty different odors in the drawing-room. I 
detected aloes, paregoric, quinine—” 

“Don’t laugh at him,” interposed Margaret, re- 
membering the dreadful bill that had haunted her so 
many nights, and which the doctor at last sent back 
to her receipted in full, and the money, she had saved 
so painfully, returned. ‘He is very generous and 
kind, and I do think he has done Mrs. Amber good.” 

‘* Margaret, don’t be silly! You know she would be 
perfectly wretched if she hadn’t something to moan 
about.” 

Margaret did not mind this, for one of the charms 
shining against the lustrous folds of Mrs. St. Ives’s 
brocade caught her eye, 

“What is it, child.” 

“T was thinking—how very odd that device is.” 

“This? O, yes. It was designed by an old man,” 
and Mrs. St. Ives’s dark face grew darker. ‘“ There 
was a whole band of them; these little gold stars 
threaded along a twist of golden rope. Imagine how 
they must have shone on my hair when it was glossy 


wee | 
it back in its place, and thus Margaret’s eyes were 
drawn to the trinket. It was a curiously woven band 
of gold with a singular device in the centre—a small 
star and a serpent with glittering enamel eyes coiled 
around the rays. Margaret looked at it witha singu- 
lar recollection of having seen it somewhere before— 
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CHAPTER IIl. 
A QUESTION. 

AFTER crossing the marshes, Vale 
chard thickly set with gnarled, twist 
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and black, and I a bride. Imagine the white silk and 
the twile. But they went afterward—for, do you see— 
there is a pure diamond in the centre, and diamonds 
are money, you know?” 

Margaret was silent, and Mrs. St. Ives rattled on 
with stories of her gay Parisian life, all slightly fla- 
vored with sarcasm. And then there was the table 
to attend to, and a quarrel to be made up between 
Dick and Harry, and Elsie to be petted into good hu- 
mor, and Dr. Godfrey to be welcomed. It was a 
charming tableau in the dining-room. Mrs. Amber 
with peachy cheeks and smiling eyes, as gay as though 
there were no such things as nerves in the world,Mrs. 
St. Ives stately and brilliant, Elsie’s lovely face light- 
ing up as her mother planned little festivals for Vale’s 
visit, and Margaret in her serene, pure beauty. 

The good-natured doctor was radiant. His rough- 
ness of manner and speech had dropped away, and he 
was become a preux chevalier—so tender—such a 
charming old-fashioned gallantry about him, quite 
unlike anything one sees now-a-days—”’as Mrs. Am- 
ber remarked that night. The attraction which such 
feeble, inefficient women have for great burly fellows 
like the doctor is a curious psychological mystery. It 
would be hard to explain why the doctor went away 
at last, feeling twenty years younger than he did in 
the morning, and why he thought of Mrs. Amber all 
the evening and dreamed of her all night. 

“He says I must have perfect repose—my vitality 
is so low,” said Mrs. Amber; “and he wont consent 
to my making the slightest exertion.” Margaret 
gave her the powder for the night, and went upstairs 
thinking of the poor hunch-backed girl, who would 
sit far into the night working to keep the wolf from 
the door. 

It was such a strange world, where one person’s 
way lies all among roses, and another’s over rough, 
stony places, with no rest by the way, and none to 
hope for till they reach the end of all. 





CHAPTER III. 
A QUESTION. 


AFTER crossing the marshes, Vale came into an or- 
chard thickly set with gnarled, twisted old trees, and 
by-and-by into a quaint neglected garden, with the 
moonlight lying on the shrubbery, and full of the 
scent of roses. He stopped where a great linden tree 
overswept the Amber house, and, passing around 
under its thick gloom, came to the front looking sea- 
ward. The wet sea-winds had been at work upon it, 
and the wall, shingled in the old colonial fashion, was 
covered thick with muss woodbine and clematis 
clambered over it, and framed in one or two of the 
windows. “She can scarcely be asleep,” said Vale, 
looking eagerly around. 

The house loomed above him dark and silent. There 
was no sound except the plash of the breakers on the 
beach just below. The silence and the white moon- 
light awed and oppressed him. He hastily broke a 
twig from a shrub near and tossed it against a window 
above him. In a moment a curtain was parted and 
a faint light streamed out into the night. Vale step- 
ped a few paces off and stood plainly revealed in the 
tlood of moonlight. The window was put up and 
Margaret looked out. Vale stretched out his hands: 

“‘ Margaret, Margaret!” in a low, eager tone. 

“Why, Vale! is it you?” said her sweet voice. 

“It is I, Margaret, come down to me.” 

“Ina minute, Vale.” She spoke hurriedly, and in 
a glad tone. Vale went round to the door and waited. 
After a moment he heard her step on the stairs, then 
the many bolts were drawn back one by one, and 
presently the ponderous door was flung open. Vale 
took in her whole face and figure at a single absorb- 
ing glance. Her soft eyes shining with a tender wel- 
come for him, the round, white massive chin, the soft 
outline of her cheeks, the waving hair pushed care- 
lessly away from her forehead and dropping in heavy 
masses on her neck, the ivory throat bearing the beau- 
tiful head so regally, and the air of sweet and gentle 
pride that she always wore—and seeing her so, Vale 
caught her two hands put out in welcome and drew 
her to him in passionate caresses. 

“There, there, Vale, that will do,’’ said the girl, 
shrinking back after the first kiss, and smiling a lit- 
tle. “ You’re just the same impulsive boy as ever.” 

“T’m so glad to see you, Margaret!” he said, earn- 
estly. 

“And I’m glad to see you. But why didn’t you 
come to the door, and not go prowling around the 
windows like a burglar or a romantic lover?” laugh- 
ing, softly. 

* Because 1 didn’t want Mrs. Amber about me,” 
he said, with a grimace. 

“ Well, come in now. They are all asleep, and we 
can have a cosy talk.” 

‘‘No, Margaret, you come out here—down to the 
arbor. It’s too beautiful to stay in.” Margaret look- 
ed out doubtfully. Vale stepped lightly in and took 
a heavy shawl from the stand in the hall. ‘ Now run 
and get your rubbers, there’s a good girl; you don’t 
see your Cousin Vale every day.” 

The girl hesitated no longer, but running away for 
her equipments, came back in a moment. 

“Do you know, Vale,” she said, looking up and 
smiling as he gave her his arm to go out, “ this isa 
very romantic thing for me todo? If it was Elsie, it 
would be quite in character.” WVale’s dark, brilliant 
eyes were upon her face. 

‘“‘ Did I frighten you,” he said, tenderly. 

“O, no, for I guessed at once it was you,”’ she said, 
with innocent frankness. 

“ How came you to do that?” 

“Thardly know,” she answered, laughingly. “ Per- 
haps because you’re such a queer fellow that I’m pre- 


pared for any owfre course of conduct on your part.” | 

Vale made no answer to this, but started off on 
another course. “I suppose you were at work for 
some of them, and that was why you happened to be 
ap” 

“No, I was writing a letter—so don’t growl.” 

“A letter. To whom?” with quick jealousy. 

“To Uncle Marmaduke.” 

“O! coming home in two months, you know.” 

All this while they had been passing through the 
garden, and now came out upon a rocky crest where 
a little arbor had been built—a rude uffair, but over- 
looking the broad, shining sea. Vale made her sit 
down and stood by her. 

“Tt is beautiful to-night, Vale.” 

“Yes, Margaret. Now tell me how they all are.” 

“Mrs. Amber is well; little Harry has got the mea- 
sles, Willie is gone into the country—” 

“There, spare me the particulars. You know I 
hate children.” 

“Yes, I know you do, and so did Herod.” 

** Don’t flatter me. How is Elsie?” 

“Very well, and as pretty as a picture.” 

“ Ah, indeed! any lovers?” with a curious look. 

“No serious ones, I think,” shaking her head, “ un- 
less, indeed, Dr. Godfrey is one.” 

“Dr. Godfrey? I once thought he had a penchant 
for you?” 

“Forme? Why, Vale! But you are mistaken. 

“*T care for nobody, nobody, 
And nobody cares for me,'"’ 
she sang softly, but the soft eyes grew thoughtful 
and her face sober. 

“Don’t say that, Margaret,”’ said Vale, quickly. 

“It’s true, though.” Then after a little pause, “I 
haven’t told you about our visitor.” 

** Who is it?” 

“A lady, a Mrs. St. Ives—handsome, clever and 
rich. She has a curious history. A very beautiful 
girl, my stepmother says, and a great belle in her 
time. She went to Paris and married there unfortu- 
nately—was separated from her husband, and he has 
been the same as dead to her for years. Indeed, she 
doesn’t know but he is dead. Mrs. Amber says she 
was a gay creature, full of life and the wildest spirits, 
but now she is taciturn and satirical. Elsie is a great 
favorite with her.” 

“How came Mrs. Amber to know her?” asked 
Vale, indifferently. 

“They were schoolmates, or at least early friends. 
Such quantities of gold ornaments she wears, you’ll be 
amused, Vale. And yet one doesn’t laugh at her. 
You have a feeling that it wouldn’t be best to offend 
her.” 

Vale was silent, not seeming to take much interest 
in Mrs. St. Ives. They watched the steady rise and 
fall of the sea, and the shimmering splendor of 
the moon upon the waters. At last Margaret said, 
playfully: 

“A penny for your thoughts, Vale!” 

“T was thinking that I wished those glittering peb- 
bles on the shore were so many golden eagles.” 

“ What a fancy!” 

* And your thoughts, Margaret?” 

She hesitated a moment, and then said, softly, “I 
was thinking that this shining path over the waves 
led up to the very gates of heaven; and so I went on, 
thinking of the rough paths we walk in our way 
there, and how very hard and weary the road is 
sometimes.” 

“ That is as much alike as our thoughts often are, I 
imagine,” said Vale, bitterly. ‘‘ Yours are in heaven, 
mine in Hades.” 

“O, Vale, you think me better than I am.” Then 
seeing the cloud on his sensitive face, she went on 
gently. ‘Tell me what you have been doing this 
long time.” 

“Tell you, God forbid!” 

In her woman’s ignorance of sin and crime, Mar- 
garet thought of nothing more than foolish dissipa- 
tion and fashionable folly. She knew Vale’s weak- 
ness, knew well how terribly far he fell below what a 
man should be, but of all the people whom she had 
known, he, with his delicate, intuitive sympathies, 
was the one who understood her best. There were 
places in her life which she did not know how she 
would have lived over but for him. Old associations 
linked him to her; the bond was as strong as if the 
fictitious relationship was indeed real. Margaret had 
striven with all her might to keep Vale from going 
into wrong paths—she little guessed with how small 
effect. Now she said, her eyes filling, ‘Is it so bad 
then, Vale?” 

The tender voice touched him. Looking at her he 
saw no shrinking from him, no abhorrence of his 
wickedness. It was as if an angel were near him, and 
yet the pitying, human love in her face, in the soft 
eyes swimming in tears,in the gentle touch of the 
hand she involuntarily laid upon his arm, thrilled 
him with an intense pleasure—a pleasure so nearly 
akin to pain that he grew pale and faltered in what 
he would have said. For a moment there was a con- 
flict in his soul, the demon of darkness striving with 
his better self, the struggle of Diabolus with the an- 
gel of light. Two ways opened before him—a simple, 
honest life, labor, and Margaret’s love if he could win 
it—and the old pleasant life of self-indulgence, Elsie 
Shannon and her fortune. Just now his soul cried 
out for Margaret. Nothing in the whole world seemed 
so sweet as her love. It conquered. He seized her 
hands, bent his flaming eyes upon her, and in a voice 
hoarse with emotion said, ‘‘ Margaret, save me from 


“You shrink from me?” he cried, vehemently. 
His fierce grasp upon her fingers like iron forced an 
exclamation of pain from her. Instantly he was cov- 
ering them with kisses. “‘ My love, my darling—have 
I hurt you in my wild passion? Forgive me, Mar- 
garet—lI love you so.” 

Margaret stood white and still. All she had known 
of his passionate, intense temperament had not pre- 
pared her for anything like this. 

“ Yes, you will be mine, Margaret,” he said, in a 
voice of thrilling tenderness. “You never knew I 
loved you so, darling. Now you will pay it all back 
tome. You shall not be their slave any longer—you 
belong tome. You will love me, and I shall work for 
you, and lead a pure, honest life for your sake. I'll 
cheat the evil one of my soul, after all, Margaret, for 
you will help me. 0, it will be a most happy life we 
shall live together, my love;” and the last words 
were almost a sob from the very weariness of passion. 


Margaret waited till the tempest that shook him 
was almost past, till he looked up in her face with an 
expression of such reverence and worship that she 
could scarcely keep back the tears which were wait- 
ing tocome. Then she said, so low and soft that he 
scarcely heard—“ No, Vale, it cannot be.” 

“Not yet, I know—you think you must give so 
much of your life to them—but I will break all 
those Liliputian chains. O,I shall take a pleasure 
in crushing down such puny obstacles.” 

“TI mean, Vale, it can never be!” faltered Mar- 
garet, dreading the storm unspeakably. 

He sprang up, gazed at her with glowing eyes. 

Don’t say you cannot love me, Margaret.” 

*T don’t love you in that way, Vale.” 

He muttered a malediction, shaking all over with 
suppressed passion. Then he sank down beside her, 
saying, with white lips that tried to smile: 

“TI see how it is. You don’t trust my reformation, 
but I’ll prove it to you. O, you don’t know what I 
can do.” 

“No, Vale, it isn’t that!” Then with a sudden 
despair she said, ‘‘ Vale, wont you understand me? 
Wont you take pity on me? You must see how you 
distress me.” He folded his arms around her. She 
lifted up her head. “ Vale!” 

It was not that one word, but something in her 
face, that made him release her at once. 

“What is it you wish me to understand?” he de- 
manded, with lowering brow. 


“ That much as I love you, I don’t love you at all | 


in the way that you wish me to love you.” 

He looked at her with that dark, fixed sternness. 
** You love some one else, perhaps.” 

Margaret’s pride and anger rose. She drew her 
shawl over her closer. ‘I think I will go in now, 
Vale,” she said. 

“Stop!” Then with a quick revulsion—‘ Dear 
love, forgive me. But you maddened me so. You 
don’t mean you will never love me. You don’t mean 
that, Margaret?’’ 

“Ido mean it, Vale. It goes to my heart to pain 
you, but it would do no good to keep back the truth.” 

* But you don’t know. You haven’t thought about 
it at all. The idea is all new to you,”’ he pleaded. 

Margaret was silent a moment. In her girlish 
dreams it had been a different person whom she had 
fancied might make her happiness; a man true, and 
strong, and self-reliant; one in whom her weakness 
would find strength, and her hungry woman’s heart 
rest in entire trust—a very different man from Vale. 
Margaret thought she did know, so she said, “I 
think I am not mistaken, Vale.” 

* But I tell you that you can save me.” 

She shook her head, incredulously. 

“ You refuse to believe it. You turn away from me 
when you have it in your power to win me back to the 
goodness you love so well. Your kindness for me is 
all feigned then. You don’t care though I am for- 
ever lost. You will not lift a finger—you will stand 
by and see me go down to perdition.”’ 

Margaret was very white and still. He knew he 
had touched her heart, knew that all her overflowing 
pity for him would argue in his favor. 

“Even if what you say is true, Vale, and I do not 
think it is, for you would not do for my sake what you 
will not for your own—” 

“Twill. I swear it!” he interrupted. 

“Even if this were true, I should have no right to 
give myself to you—for God gave me my own life to 
live. And a marriage without love is sin. You know 
I always thought so.” She stood before him, all the 
deep, true feeling in her pure heart shining in her 
face, and his desire for her love grew stronger. 

“You will not pity me then, Margaret. You will 
do nothing for me. You will say sometime, ‘I might 
have saved him if I would, but I would not. And yet 
I have told him so many times how well he was 
worth the saving; but when it came to me todo I 
would not do it.’ And you slight my love, Margaret 
—I who have loved you all my life. Where I go, what 
becomes of me, how much I suffer, it is all nothing to 
you.” 

A long silence fell between them now. The moon 
was wheeling down the sky; the in-coming tide rose 
in great, sweeping swells upon the beach; the sea 
sang its world-old anthem; a low, whispering wind 
came rustling up from the shore, shook the tangled 
vines upon the arbor and ruffled the loose lying hair 
upon Margaret’s temples. And Vale looked at her 
with wild love and longing; never had she seemed 
half so lovely and sweet, and for the moment he felt 
that the world held nothing so precious to him as 





myself—O, love me! Be my wife.” 
She looked up to meet his intent eyes, almost fierce | 
in their wild longing, to see the world of passion in | 





his face. She shrunk away trembling. 


Margaret. She looked up, seeing it all in his face; 
and then the beautiful eyes grew humid, and some- 
thing within her seemed to plead for him not less ea- 
gerly than his own eloquent passion. If he loved as 


he said, why not be all that he asked? Why not con- 
secrate herself to the work of developing the latent 
good in him? It would be a great work, worthy her 
womanhood, a grand, unselfish doing of good. And 
then the thought flitted through Margaret’s mind 
that this was her woman’s fate. 
Poor Vale! Were all his fine capacities to die qut? 
O, that long dreary going downwa:d! Why not marry 
him? What she did would affect no one. Nobody's 
heart was to be broken by her misery if so it should 
fall out. Margaret thought with keen pain. But 
Vale loved her, better than any one else in the whole 
world loved her. And her heart was so hungry for 
love. What todo? Margaret was just in that ex- 
alted state of mind when it is easy to make a great 
sacrifice, and to make it all the while persuading her- 
self that it was no sacrifice, but a doing of her own 
pleasure. Such thoughts would never have filled 
Margaret’s mind had she known, what Vale did, that 
at that moment he was liable to arrest and imprison- 
ment for the crime of forgery, committed simply to 
procure the means to gratify his ungovernable 
passions. 

‘“*Margaret!” His eyes were bent upon hers in 
tender entreaty. ‘It is only one word that I want.” 





MEXICO. 

Mexico is 115,426 square leagues of the North Amer- 
ican continent. It has 3000 miles of sea and gulf 
coast. It is large enough to form twenty States as 
extensive as New York. Though nearly destitute of 
navigable riyers, it has ten lakes varying in extent 
from 178 square leagues to 38. Its natural wealth, 
mineral, vegetable and animal, is various and im- 
mense. A large part of its soil is of unsurpassed fer- 
tility, and the climate of its t ll table lands is 
temperate, suiubrious and delightful. Its population 
in 1850, was 7,761,919. It has twenty-five capital cities, 
of which the largest, Mexico, has 170,000 inhabitants. 
The whole number of its cities, towns and villages is 
5138; the annual produce of its farms is nearly two 
hundred millions of dollars. 
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(Prepared for the Flag of our Union.) 
An ancient Matron. 

The Paris Journal des Debats records the recent 
decease at Versailles, of Madame de Saint Quentin, 
aged 106 years and three months, having been born 
at Saint-Dizier, Oct. 22d, 1758. She enjoyed the full 
use of all her faculties up to 104 years, going out reg- 
ularly every day, and making and receiving frequent 
calls. She was always desirous that her visitors 
should enjoy themselves and would seat herself at 
the piano, play contra-dances and sing songs of the 
olden times. She would remark to a new visitor: 
“You probably have never heard a woman above 100 
years old sing or play upon the piano.” Her 100th an- 
niversary was religiously celebrated ; and as she trav- 
ersed the church, leaning upon her son, himself near 
80 years of age and weakly, she said to him: “Good- 
ness! how feeble you are! you seem like an old man.” 
At 104 years her speech failed her, and it was evident 
that this prolonged existence was approaching its 
term. 





. 
A Fact for the Curious. 

A thoroughly reliable gentleman assures us, says 
the New Bedford Mercury, of the truth of the follow- 
ing: A farmer in the vicinity of Warren, R. I., wish- 
ing to save nest eggs, and too poor to buy the glass 
cheats, carved a block of wood inte egg-form, and 
whitened it with chalk. It was rudely fashioned, 
showing but a rough surface and marked by many 
seams. It proved, however, a good hen-persuader, 
and the biddy after the usual premonitory cackling, 
each day laid an egg. The wonder is, that each egg 
deposited by the rude counterfeit in the nest, was in 
the peculiarity of its surface, roughness, inequalities, 
seams, etc., precisely like said counterfeit. 





Disappearance of an Heiress. 

A German girl, named Annie Kittezer, thirteen 
years old, whose parents are dead, leaving her heiress 
to $50,000, recently disappeared from St. Louis under 
peculiar circumstances. Her guardian had placed 
her at school in an Ursuline convent, but recently 
she was allowed to leave for a day to attend afuneral, 
and has not since been seen. The impression is that 
her friends, fearing that she would be induced to take 
the veil and give her property to the church, have 
spirited her away. 


A patriotic old Lady. 

A venerable lady in Hartford, born in the month 
and year of our independence, oaly, 1776, has knit 96 
pairs of socks for the soldiers, 52 during the past year. 
Another lady, in a neighboring town, asked for some 
yarn to knit soldiers’ mittens; and to the reply, 
“You are lame in your hands,” said, ‘‘ Well, but I 
aint lame in my heart.” She has sent most convinc- 
ing proof that lame hands can knit excellent mittens 
if assisted by a sound, loyal heart. 





A learned blind Man. 

The Professor who holds the Hebrew chair at Sor- 
bonne, France, is over sixty years old, and is blind. 
His name is Munck. He is a Silesian Jew, and a man 
of great erudition. In 1856, since he lost his sight, he 
deciphered the hieroglyphics on an ancient sarcopha- 
gus at the Louvre, his only guide being his finger 
tips. He is equally well versed in Sanscrit, Arabic 





and Chaldaic. 
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(Written for the Flag of our Union.) 
MY VESSEL OF GOLD. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


It was one of those seeds, with a world at heart, 
That mothers drop into their children's brain— 

Drop with a laugh, “ You may have all that 
When your vessel of gold comes over the main."* 


“O mother, when will it come?"’ She smiled, 
And smoothed my hair in her tender way: 

“ How can I count on the seas, my child? 
Perhaps next year, perhaps to-day. 


“Just watch where that strip of the bay glints through 
The parted hills, like a lower sky, 
Till a ship comes sailing across the view, 
With its sails all set, and a flag on high.”’ 


So the seed fell, and its starry heart 
Opened a wonder-world to me, 

Where every storied and glittering mart 
Was sending me argosies over the sea. 


I watched that changeful strip of the bay, 
And caught my breath when low in the sky 
A white cloud mimicked a sail, or a ray 
Of light broke up like a flag on high. 


* * * * * * * 
Years passed, and no longer a child, I knew 
‘Twas a pretty myth I had held so dear; 

But I held it lingering still, and it grew 

a In depth and meaning from year to year. 

For I said, the soul has treasure as well, 
And the ocean of life has ways untold, 

And perhaps on some hitherward, blessed swell, 
There rides my future freighted with gold. 

I have looked in vain for it many a year, 

By the surge in my heart, I know it is near! 


But now in the distance a white sail looms; 
By the rush and trouble of blood, it comes! 
Swelling and snowy the sail outspreads, 
But the face of the pilot I dare not see; 
I dare not look in his face who treads 
So near with my life’s full freight for me! 


But I stand on shore with downcast eyes, 

While the white-capped waves in tossing sport, 
Dance to my feet, repeating their cries: 
“Your vessel of gold is close in port.”’ 


But one voice says, “‘ Beware thee, dear, 
Thy ways and fate are not through flowers; 

The treasure that seems so fair and near, 
May land on another shore than ours."’ 


O pilot, pilot, speak to me! 

It seems so near, and my heart is sore. 
Is it but on the shores of eternity 

I may see at my feet that golden store? 


O ocean of life! O salt, salt brine! 
Thou hast landed many a gallant fleet. 
Bring me this one bright sail of mine 
Safe through the winds and the cutting sleet! 


Icry, I cry, in my own despite! 
The time is come, it will soon be told; 
O ocean, open a path of light 
Through thy waves for my beautiful vessel of gold! 





A NIGHT OF TERROR. 


BY MATTHEW VINTON. 


CHAPTER I. 


e 

Ir seems a long time ago since the journey from 
Cork to Dublin took two days. There are those liv- 
ing, I suppose, who remember when it was a matter 
of three or four, but I speak of a more modern period, 
albeit, the railway from Dublin to Kingstown was 
then theonly one in Ireland. At this time, Bianconi’s 
large four-horse cars formed the grand trunk from 


the south to the metropolis; while smaller vehicles, 
meeting the principal conveyance at different points, 
acted as branch-lines to the main one. From one of 
these latter, I took the large car at Mitchelstown, on 
an intensely cold day, the last, or last but one of 
October, 18—. I was going to Dublin for my Mich- 
aelmas term examinations in Trinity College; and 
having idled the whole summef, I felt some appre- 
sion about the result of the ordeal through which I 
had to pass, and wondered much whether I should 
come back “ plucked.” The dark, leaden sky, and 
cutting, northeast wind, were in dreary keeping with 
the sombre thoughts that troubled me. I occupied 
the box-seat, an honor, that was dearly purchased 
by facing the blast; and Stapleton, the driver, pre- 
dicted snow (early in the season as it was) before we 
reached Kilkenny, our destination for that night. | 
We delayed for half an hour, I remember, at Clonmel H 
about two o’clock; there was a good deal of excite- 
ment in the town, from the expectation of a special 
commission for the trial of prisoners connected with 
twougrarian murders of recent occurrence in the 
South Riding of Tipperary. As we journeyed on 
the driver entertained me with details of different 
outrages that he knew of, pointing out, now and 
again, the scenes where they took place, and winding 
up with the ominous announcement: ‘‘ Mark my 
words for it, but the Ribbon boys will give them 
enough to do this winter; they wont let much grass 
grow under the peelers’ feet anyways. 

I forget now how many stages we had travelled 
from Clonmel when we stopped to change horses at 


that there would be some delay, I proposed to one or 
two of my travelling companions to join me ina run 
to warm our feet until the car overtook us. As they 
declined, I set off alone, calling back to Stapleton, 
when I was a few paces on, to know if there were 
any turns upon the road, 

“No, sir,” he replied; and then added: “ keep to 
the left—keep to the left, and you'll be all right.” 

Laughing at this unintentional pun, and repeating 
the old couplet to myself: 


“Ifyou go to the left you'll be sure to go right; 
If you'll go to the right, you'll go wrong—"" 


I dashed on at full speed, and verf soon noticing a 
road that branched off at right angles to the main 
one, I concluded that this was the reason of his 
direction. I was at all times a very swift runner, 
while the intense cold of the evening braced my en- 
ergies still more. “By Jove!” I exclaimed, “I'll 
astonish them a bit; old Jehu will think I’m lost be- 
fore he picks me up;” and the expectation of gaining 
credit by my prowess as a walker, accelerated my 
speed to unusual rapidity. The day, I have already 
remarked, was specially gloomy, and the evening 
shadows were now darkening into night with more 
than ordinary swiftness. Once I was for a moment 
in doubt about the road, as I came upon a slight di- 
vergence from the direct line, but recalling Staple- 
ton’s words—‘‘ keep to the left "—I followed that 
direction, and trudged on upon this unknown way 
into the thickly-gathering darkness. At last I began 
to wonder why the car did not come up; but con- 
cluding that the smith’s operations caused the delay, 
I still went forward until the road became unusually 
rough and broken; and then, as far as the dim light 
allowed, I observed that the vegetation at the sides 
encroached far more than I had ever known upon a 
mail-coach road. ‘O,’tis impossible that I can have 
gone astray!’’ I exclaimed, not allowing the unpleas- 
ant thought to intrude; and I still continued my 
course, though at a more doubtful pace, until I sud- 
denly halted, on perceiving that the narrowing line 
of roadway appeared to cease altogether, and I found 
myself actually walking on moist, boggy ground. 
“Where on earth am 1?” I cried, in consternation, 
peering round through the darkness. As far as I 
could descry, I seemed to have wandered into some 
moor or commonage that stretched along the base of a 
steep acclivity; not a sound could I hear on any side, 
but the moaning sigh of the wind, as it swept by 
with penetrating bitterness, and once the wild cry of 
some bird, startled from its nest by my approach. I 
made two or three efforts, but they proved ineffectual, 
to retrace my steps, and each time I became more 
bewildered, stumbling over rocky projections or roots 
of trees, and occasionally sinking ankle-deep into 
wet, miry ground. ‘God help me!” I exclaimed at 
last, in utter despair, and almost bursting into tears 
of vexation. ‘I'll have to wander about here all 
night, and perish with cold before morning.” An- 
other desperate effort to reach some pathway met 
with a like issue, save that by, I suppose, some con- 
sequent change of position, a bright light suddenly 
broke upon me, so bright and so close, that I was 
considerably startled at the unexpected appearance. 

I thought of the will-o’-the-wisp, and fancied, 
from the evident nature of the ground, that it might 
be the meteor of the marsh; but, as I moved cau- 
tiously forward, I saw that it came through the open 
door of a cabin, and a closer access showed me why I 
had not sooner detected it. The tenement before 
me was curiously constructed; the ground on three 
sides rose at a considerable elevation, and it seemed 
as if a deep, cavernous recess had been formed in the 
yielding soil, and in it this rude habitation erected. 
I walked straight to the door, but saw no one within 
or immediately near the cabin; the light came from 
a large peat-fire, piled upon a hearthstone at one 
side of the room; and so bright was the illumination, 
that it not only disclosed every object inside, but en- 
abled me to notice distinctly the nature and peculiar- 
ity of the building without. I hesitated to enter, not- 
withstanding the tempting look of the fire, where 
there was no one to invite me. I called loudly once 
or twice, but no reply came; and at length I passed 
within the doorway, and proceeded without cere- 
mony to warm my chilled limbs at the welcome blaze. 
“Some one is sure to be here in two or three minutes,” 
I thought; “‘this fire has been freshly made up.” 
The room where I stood seemed to be the only one 
the place could boast of, and wretched enough it was; 
an old bedstead, with a tattered curtain, occupied 
one corner; beside the fire rose a huge pile of dried 
sticks flung loosely together, that nearly reached to 
the ceiling; a large log of timber against the wall at 
the side opposite the fire, formed a kind of rude seat; 
while a stool or two, and an old rickety table, made 
up the remainder of the furniture. When some short 
time elapsed, I began to feel alittle nervous at the 
position in which I found myself; apart from the vex- 
ation Lexperienced at having gone astray, and the 
difficulty I might find in reaching Dublin in time for 
my college duties, I remembered the troubled state 
of the country; and this lonely spot, at the foot of 
some mountain, was no desirable spot to be caught in 
at night, alone and unarmed. 





CHAPTER II. 
I ws deliberating whether I had better make 





a small public-house on the roadside; something 
was amiss with the shoe of one of the horses, and a 

sharp altercation ensued between the driver and the 
stable-boy on the subject, that ended with an injunc- | 
tion to “ hurry off like blazes ” to a neighboring forge | 


for the smith to remedy the defect. As I foresaw | 








another attempt to find my way, or stay until some 
one came, when the dead silence was broken by the 
noise of evidently more than one person approaching. 
As the parties came nearer, I could discern that some 
conflict or struggle was going on; at first, there were 
no voices, but a peculiar, panting sound, such as ac- 


companies the movement of people where effort is 
met by resistance, until at length, in a low, deep 
voice, like the growl of a mastiff, the words reached 
me: “ Curse you, will you come on? I'll knock you 
on the head, if you don’t.” The ominous tone in 
which this brief sentence was uttered, evidently close 
to the doorway, made me bound back from the glare 
of the fire, and without a moment’s thought, I glided 
in behind the pile of brushwood before referred to, 
between which and the end-wall of the cabin a nar- 
row passage afforded bare space for concealment. I 
had scarcely effected my purpose, when three men 
entered the apartment, or rather two dragged in an- 
other between them. “Shut the door, Bill,” gasped 
the elder of the two, for he was out of breath, and 
perspiring profusely. The younger man addressed 
as Bill complied, and then drew a large iron bar 
across the closed entrance. The screen behind which 
I was ensconced was so loosely constructed that I 
could see through the interstices all that went for- 
ward, while I devoutly hoped it would be sufficient 
to hide me from observation. The third individual 
of the party, who seemed to have been brought in as 
a prisoner, was a mere stripling, did not look more 
than twenty, and had, I could notice by the firelight, 
an expression of extreme alarm on his pale young 
face, as he looked upon his captors. ‘ There!” cried 
the elder man, giving him a violent push backwards, 
and shaking his closed fist at him, “ you are cocht at 
last, you miserable spalpeen, you! I had my eye up- 
on you when you little thought it. I suspected you 
even the very night you took the oath; and to-night 
I tracked you down to the police barrack, and saw 
what you were afther; but as there’s a heaven above 
us, its the last chance you'll ever get of doing the like.” 

“Ttell you, Barney, on my solemn oath,” began 
the young man, in a voice that trembled with agita- 
tion; but before he could utter another word, a quick, 
sharp knocking at the door interrupted him, and 
seemed to startle the whole party. The two men 
looked inquiringly at each other fora moment. ‘“O!” 
exclaimed the younger, who had been addressed as 
Bill, ‘‘’tis Gran, I suppose;” and walking forward, 
he admitted, after a moment’s parley, an old, gray- 
haired woman, with a cloak thrown over her head. 
“An’ where were you now, at this hour of the even- 
ing?” asked Barney, accompanying the inquiry 
with an oath. 

“‘An’ where was I, is that it? Afther them divils 
of goats there, that were wandthering off a good two 
mile and more from here; and near enough I was, bad 
luck to them! tumbling in the dark into the Wizard’s 
Hole above there in the bog; and ’tis a night, glory 
be to God! that would shiver the heart out iv your 
body. But what’s along here?” asked the old wo- 
man, suddenly. “What’s the matther? Isn’t this 
Ned Sweeny?” 

“Matther enough!” returned Barney, gruffly. 
“ He only wanted to get the rope round my neck and 
Bill’s here; he was turnin’ informer in our hands; 
but never you fear; we’ll stop that work. Here, 
Bill, lend a hand will you,” and the speaker strode 
across the room with some strong cord in his hand, 
that he had drawn from his pocket. The poor youth 
uttered a wild cry of terror that rung through the 
whole place, as the two men seized him. 

“T tell you, Barney,” he cried, imploringly, “I 
wasn’t going to tell a word to mortal soul; all I want- 
ed with Conners was to ask him about the rabbits 
down at the colonel’s.” 

“Whisht your jabber, you thin-skinned varmint, 
you. Keep your breath to cool your porridge. I 
wouldn’t believe ye, if ye kissed all the books in the 
barony. Ye’d have told that same foxy cub of a 
peeler of our tramp to-night, if I didn’t stop your | 
tongue. Them was the rabbits at the colonel’s ye | 
were afther. Ha! you'll never see daylight again, | 
plase providence. Here, Bill, tie that knot tight, 
will ye.” 

Icould see from the spot where I was sheltered, 
that after a brief and feeble struggle, their unfortu- | 
nate victim had been bound hand and foot, and was | 
then left sitting upon the log of timber afore men- 
tioned. I was at first so absorbed in interest at what 
I witnessed, as to be half unconscious of my own 
peril, but a terrible sense of it soon recurred. That 





Thad most unfortunately fallen upon a party of des- | 
perate rufiians, there was no doubt, nor could I en- | 
tertain a hope of escaping speedy death, if I were de- | 
tected, and that might be expected every moment. 
A cold shudder crept through my whole frame as I | 
realized the horrible position 1 was in. I was afraid, 

too, to stir, as an unguarded movement might so dis- | 
turb the frail screen in front as at once to betray me; | 
and the narrow passage between it and the wall | 
scarcely afforded standing room. Bitterly did I curse | 
the mad stupidity that led me into such danger; nor | 
did many minutes elapse before a fresh accession of | 
alarm was caused by the anticipation of instant dis- | 
covery. Barhey and Bill, as I had heard them nam- | 
ed, after binding their prisoner, returned to the fire, 
where the old woman had remained, holding her Jong, | 
skinny hands over the blaze, and apparently not | 
much interested, one way or the other, in the opera- | 
tions that were going on. 

“I say,” asked Bill, as he seated himself on a | 
stool, ‘‘ will you bring him before Uaptain Rock, and | 
the rest of the boys to-morrow night, and have him 
tried reg’lar?” 

“Faith, I’ll do no such thing,” replied the other; | 
““T’ll be judge, jury and all myself. I caught him in 
the act, and that’s enough. Death and no mercy to 
the spy and informer—them’s the laws among the 
Ribbon boys. Besides, I don’t like a bone in the 
young vagabond’s skin;” and the ruffian muttered 
| Something that I could not hear. 





| dently quite awake. “It’s no use your talking ; 


“No fear, Bill, my boy. Idunno,” he continued, 
“either, but it may be best to finish him at once. 
Faith, here goes.” As he spoke, the man lifted a 
square stone somewhere near the hearth, and from 
a concealed receptacle he drew out what appeared 
to me, as well as I could see it, to be a large pistol; 
from the same opening, he took the other appliances, 
and proceeded deliberately to load the weapon. The 
poor, bound creature leaped up with a desperate 
effort, as he noticed those fearful preparations, but 
fell back again, helplessly, upon the seat. 

“O, for the love of God, Barney, don’t murder 
me!” he cried, in a hoarse, half-choking voice. 
“Speak to him, Nelly, speak to him!” he continued, 
appealingly to the old woman. None of them took 
the least notice of his entreaties, the old woman 
merely shook her head, and continued gazing into 
the fire. I felt tingling from head to foot with horror 
at the prospect of witnessing this cold-blooded mur- 
der, and was inclined, on the first impulse, to rush 
out at all hazards, and interfere. 

“T say, Barney,” again exclaimed Bill, ‘‘ why waste 
powder and shot on the likes of him? ’Tisn’t so 
much we have tospare. Tell you what we’ll do: as 
we go down to meet the boys on the way to the 
colonel’s to-night, pitch him into the Wizard’s Hole; 
-nd, mind me, he’ll not come up again to tell tales.” 

“You're right, Bill—the very thing,’ returned 
Barney, laying down his pistol. “(I remember the 
last chap as we tucked into the soft sheets there; 
laws! what a splash he made as the black slush closed 
over him; it made me almost shiver.” 

A deep moan of agony, that broke from the wretch- 
ed young man, told the effect that this fresh arrange- 
ment had upon him. 

“There’s a weight, a half hundred, somewhere,” 
said Barney; ‘“ where is it, Nell?” 

“O, the old weight, is it? It’s behind the sticks 
there, I believe. Do you want it?” 

My heart leaped to my throat at this inquiry, for 
just at my foot, where I stood, I felt the hard sub- 
stance that I had supposed to be a stone. ‘ Now for 
it!” I thought, as I listened in agony to the next 
words, 

“We'll just tie it round his waist, Bill; ’twill be a 
nice buckle for his belt, and will keep him down a 
while in the bottom of the hole.” 

“Shall I get it now?” asked the old hag. 

“Time enough,” responded the other, ‘when we 
set out. Get us the supper, though.” 

Some relief was afforded by this respite; but the 
faint hope which I had just begun to entertain, that 
I might possibly be able to evade discovery until the 
men departed with their victim, and I had the old 
woman only to deal with, now vanished, as, when 
the weight came to be looked for, I was sure, of 
course, to be found, and as certain to be murdered. 
Some fvod was placed upon the small table drawn in 
front of the fire, while a candle fixed in a sconce 
against the wall added a feeble illumination to the 
firelight. The three partook of the meal in silence, 
and then the men smoked, during which an hour 
might have passed; scarcely a sound being heard 
save a low moan or restless movement from the poor 
lad, who was evidently writhing in agony from the 
physical torture of the tight cording of his limbs, as 
well as harassed, no doubt, with the horrible appre- 
hension of his coming doom. 

“Look out, Nell,” were the first words spoken by 
Barney, that broke the stillness—“ look out, and see 
what time of night it is.” 

The old woman rose, opened the door, and, judging 
by what external appearances I know not, ina few 
moments turned in again. ‘“‘’Tis no more than eight 
o’clock,”’ she said. 

“Eight o’clock! Four or five hours yet, Bill. Let’s 
have asleep; we’re not to meet at the cross till one. 
Do you sit up and watch, Nell,” he continued; “and 
wake us about twelve, mind.” 

In a few minutes the two miscreants had disposed 
themselves beside the fire, dragging over them some 
loose garments supplied by@Nelly; and ina very short 
time their deep, heavy breathing betokened that both 
were fast asleep. A turmoil of anxious thoughts 
literally seethed through my brain in the brief period 
of stillness that followed. Could I take advantage of 
their sleep? Could I take any step, and what, for my 
extrication from this dreadful peril? At length, a 
low parched voice, a kind of husky whisper, it seem- 
ed, rose upon the quiet of the place. ‘Nelly, for the 
dear love of God, have pity on me, and save me, now 
that they are asleep.” 

There was no answer. ‘ Who knows but she has 
dropped off too,” I thought. 

“Nelly, if you hope for mercy yet, listen to me, 
save me!” again whispered that weak voice in 
auguish, 

“Whisht, will ye?” replied the old woman, evi- 
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“May be,” responded the other, in a low tone, 
“you may get into throuble.” 


you’d have sold Bill to the gallows; and if the liftin’ 
of my little finger would save yees, I wouldn’t.” 

“Give me a sup of wather, will ye?” he asked. 
“J think I’ll go mad.” 





“Yl give you that much, at any rate,” she said; 
“though it’s enough of it you’ll get afore long, I’m 
thinking.” 

The old hag rose and gave him some water from a 
tin vessel, but bitterly persisted in her refusal either 
to aid his escape, or even to loosen the cords that were 
so cruelly tormenting him. When Nelly replaced the 
water-can on the table, she replenished the fire, set- 
tled the covering more carefully round the young 
man Bill, and then muttered, in a kind of soliloquy: 
“No fear but I'll wake in time; an hour at most will 
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do me.” She moved towards the old bed, ey« 
prisoner's bonds as she passed him, to see tha: 
right there, and threw herself upon the rick » 
ing-place, that groaned and creaked bene: 
weight, as she turned away from the light. 
God! almost passed my lips in an audible us 
For the first time I ventured to alter my pos 
was so numbed and cramped that I could har 
Soon the deep breath of the third sleeper wa: |) | 
the candle had been extinguished. The fir 
less brightly, yet shed a crimson glow thre | 
whole apartment, showing me, as I gazedwen. 
apprehension round the wood-work screen, t! " 
figures and swarthy, frowning faces of the t» ' \ 
ing men; while it illuminated with a fainter 
recumbent form of the doomed culprit, dis: |. 
ghastly face, stamped with an expression =| 
deepest anguish, with the eyes closed, but 
sleep, as a low, sighing moan that occasion: 
caped from his lips but too plainly indicated. 





CHAPTER IL. 


To take swift advantage of so unexpect:' 
in the tide of danger, was of course my ' 
thought, and I was just about to glide out 
hiding-place, when I remembered that co! 
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caution was necessary with reference to t! 
Sweeny, who, utterly unconscious of my bei 
apartment, might, in his surprise, give exp: 
some sound that would arouse the sleepers 
stroy us both. To release him from his bon 
peril, I was, of course, as resolved on as to 
myself. I crept out as gently as I could, *: 

for a moment on the floor, to see if I could s' » 
notice. I was just by the bed where the © 

lay, a propinquity that I dreaded, as her softs: 

ing intimated a lighter sleep than seeme: . 
locked the two ruffians at the fire, Still t". 
man remained with closed eyes, and it was | 
was just beside him that he started with a! ‘ 
glared upon me with a new terror in hiv | 
doubt not but that he thought, as I rose 

him so unexpectedly in that dusky light, t! | 

a spirit from the other world. ‘ Hush!” Iv 
putting my lips to his ear—“‘ not a word,” | " 

the men. “Iwas over there; I know all » 

wait till I cut those cords.” When with ny ie inns 
I had done 80, it was some minutes befor, 

use his freed limbs. It required but few ws. 

join speed and caution. “ Do you unbar th 

again whispered; ‘‘and, for your life, take : 
sound.” 

Slowly and softly, we moved on. I pos + tw 
self of the loaded pistol that lay close by « 

sleepers, as I passed him. But our ehict « 

lay in getting the door opened. The iror 

crossed it was fixed in a staple, and fitted 

as to require considerable effort for its re! sth 
the nervousness with which his whole frais) 
made Sweeny but a clumsy hand. 

“ Let me try,” I said at last, in despair. 

I had just succeeded in drawing out th ' 
with scarcely a sound, when my companion |). |: 
rified tone, cried, “ For God’s sake, hur: 
the old woman stirring.” 

l instantly pulled the bolt back more rs 

not aware of its weight, it fell with ai. 
clang on the earthen floor. I hardly now - 
at that terrible moment we did. There 
stantaneous tustling movement from the | 
waited for nothing. All I can recollect is, ey 
as lightning, we were both out upon the h: 
hold you; I don’t know the way,” I gasped 
ed that my companion might think only . 
and desert me. I am sure that he never 
doing so. He seized me tightly by the « 
we went headlong, plunging through sv 
more than once falling over some unseen | 
The night was very dark, and I trusted 
my guide. Want of breath at last com) 
halt, and we stood panting for a mom 
sound of any kind reached us. If purs) 
our foes must have been at fault, as we by 
of them. 

“Tell me, what was to be done to-» 
colonel’s?” I asked Sweeny. 

“ Fire and murder,” was his expressiv: 

“Come on there at once—you know 
said—* will you?” 

“Yes;” and without another word, 
little from the course we had been pursui 
hurried forward with fresh speed. We + 
the termination of the bog, crossed a r 
into some fields. 

“ Over here,” whispered Sweeny, “is | 
Colonel Grey,” he added, in reply to 
“What are you going to do there?” 

“To warn them—to save them, to be + 
swered. “And never fear,” I continued 
some reluctance on the part of the lad; ° 
already, and I'll take care of you still; » 
come to you.” 

We continued our course through | 
fields, and turned out on what appeare: 

a narrow by-road, when suddenly, a» 

ditch close to us, a deep, hoarse voice 

lenge: “* Who goes there?” 

“ May I never!” ejaculated Sweeny, | 
whisper; “if ’tisn’t the boys: they're 
for the rest to go up to the colonel’s.” 

“Answer them boldly,” I whispered. 

Sweeny replied to the challenge, » 
cross-questioning ensued, and some par 
demanded and given. 

“Who's with you?” asked the speak 
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do me.” She moved towards the old bed, eyeing the 
prisoner’s bonds as she passed him, tosee that all was 
right there, and threw herself upon the rickety rest- 
ing-place, that groaned and creaked beneath her 
weight, as she turned away from the light. Thank 
God! almost passed my lips in an audible utterance. 
For the first time I ventured to alter my position. I 
was so numbed and cramped that I could hardly stir. 
Soon the deep breath of the third sleeper was heard ; 
the candle had been extinguished. The fire burned 
less brightly, yet shed a crimson glow through the 
whole apartment, showing me, as I gazed with less 
apprehension round the wood-work screen, the dusky 
figures and swarthy, frowning faces of the two sleep- 
ing men; while it illuminated with a fainter light the 
recumbent form of the doomed culprit, disclosing a 
ghastly face, stamped with an expression of the 
deepest anguish, with the eyes closed, but not in 
sleep, as a low, sighing moan that occasionally es- 
caped from his lips but too plainly indicated. 


CHAPTER Il. 


To take swift advantage of so unexpected a turn 
in the tide of danger, was of course my foremost 
thought, and 1 was just about to ite out from my 
hiding-place, when I r ed that iderable 
caution was necessary with reference to the youth 
Sweeny, who, utterly unconscious of my deing in the 
apartment, might, in his surprise, give expression to 
some sound that would arouse the sleepers, and de- 
stroy us both. To release him from his bondage and 
peril, I was, of course, as resolved on as to extricate 
myself. I crept out as gently as I could, and stood 
for a moment on the floor, to see if I could attract his 
notice. I was just by the bed where the old woman 
lay, a propinquity that I dreaded, as her softer breath- 
ing intimated a lighter sleep than seemed to have 
locked the two ruffians at the fire. Still the young 
man remained with closed eyes, and it was only as I 
was just beside him that he started with a bound and 
glared upon me with a new terror in his face. I 
doubt not but that he thought, as I rose up before 
him so unexpectedly in that dusky light, that I was 
a spirit from the other world. ‘ Hush!” I whispered, 
putting my lips to his ear—‘“ not a word,” pointing to 
the men. “ I'was over there; I know all about you; 
wait till I cut those cords.” When with my penknife 

I had done 80, it was some minutes before he could 

use his freed limbs. It required but few words to en- 
join speed and caution. ‘Do you unbar the door,” I 
again whispered; ‘‘and, for your life, take care of a 
sound.” 

Slowly and softly, we moved on. I possessed my- 
self of the loaded pistol that lay close by one of the 
sleepers, as I passed him. But our chief difficulty 
lay in getting the door opened. The iron bar that 
crossed it was fixed in a staple, and fitted it sotightly 
as to require considerable effort for its release, while 
the nervousness with which his whole frame shook 
made Sweeny but a clumsy hand. 

“ Let me try,” I said at last, in despair. 

I had just succeeded in drawing out the bar, and 
with scarcely a sound, when my companion, in a hor- 
rified tone, cried, “For God’s sake, hurry! I hear 
the old woman stirring.” 

linstantly pulled the bolt back more rapidly; and 
not aware of its weight, it fell with a dull, heavy 
clang on the earthen fluor. I hardly now know what 
at that terrible moment we did. There was an in- 





waited for nothing. All I can recollect is, that, quick | 
as lightning, we were both out uponthe heath. “I'll 
hold you; I don’t know the way,” I gasped, as I dread- 
ed that my companion might think only of himself, 


doing so. He seized me tightly by the arm; and on 


more than once falling over some unseen impediment. 


sound of any kind reached us. If pursued at first, 


of them. 


colonel’s?” I asked Sweeny. 
“ Fire and murder,” was his expressive answer. 
“Come on there at once—you know the way,” I 
said—* will you?” 


into some fields. 

“Over here,” whispered Sweeny, “is the colonel’s. 
Colonel Grey,” he added, in reply to an inquiry. 
«What are you going to do there?” 


swered. ‘And never fear,” I continued, as I noticed 
some reluctance on the part of the lad; “ I saved you 
already, and Lg ll take care of you still; no harm shall 
come to you.” 
We continued our course through two or three 
fields, and turned out on what appeared to me to be 
a narrow by-road, when suddenly, as if from the 
ditch close to us, a deep, hoarse voice gave a chal- 
lenge: ‘“‘ Who goes there?” 
“May I never!” ejaculated Sweeny, in a trembling 
whisper; “if ’tisn’t the boys: they’re waitin’ here 
for the rest to go up to the colonel’s.” 
“Answer them boldly,” I whispered. 
Sweeny replied to the challenge, when a rapid 
cross-questioning ensued, and some pass-words were 
demanded and given. 


stantaneous tusthing movement from the bed; but we 


and desert me. I am sure that he never dreamed of 
we went headlong, plunging through swamps, and 
The night was very dark, and I trusted entirely to 
my guide. Want of breath at last compelled us to 
halt, and we stood panting for a moment. Not a 


our foes must have been at fault, as we heard nothing 


“Tell me, what was to be done to-night at the 


“Yes;” and without another word, diverging a 
little from the course we had been pursuing, we again 
hurried forward with fresh speed. We soon reached 
the termination of the bog, crossed a road, and got 


“To warn them—to save them, to be sure,” I an- 


lenged us, now standing out on the road, and who 
seemed to be the leader of the party who were still 
concealed in the ditch. 

A momentary hesitation nearly proved fatal to us. 
“0,” he answered, and his voice shook, ‘‘’tis Bill, 
sure. Weare to go on, Barney said, and see all’s 
right, and give you the signal.” 

“You had better stay here,” gruffly responded the 
speaker. “Goon, indeed. What signal?” 

“ Just a whistle, and no more; I must be ruled by 
Barney, as he’s the leader to-night,” replied Sweeny, 
with an affectation of sulkiness in his tone that showed 
more presence of mind than I had hoped for. 

“Well, on with you, then; and if you spoil it all, 
*tisn’t my doing.” And, to my infinite relief, the 
speaker sank again into the shelter from which he 
had emerged. 

We passed leisurely forward beside the lurking 
party, afraid to go fast, lest suspicion should be 
aroused; but we had not advanced a dozen paces, 
when the hard, heavy tramp of feet, running at full 
speed upon the road, distinctly reached our ears; and 
from the stir among the ambushed men, was evident- 
ly heard by them too. 

“On, on, for our very lives!” exclaimed Sweeny. 
“Come this way—quick;” and he plunged in among 
some thick plantations, through which it was no easy 
task in the darkness to advance. We caught, as we 
forced our way through, voices loud and furious be- 
hind us, and the single terrible expression, ‘“ Hell’s 
fire, man, be after them!” discovered to us at once 
the danger we had to apprehend. 

“This way, this way,” cried Sweeny, dragging me 
forward; ‘‘ we may do them yet.” 

In two or three minutes we reached a small wooden 
door in a wall, with which my companion seemed ac- 
quainted.° He opened it quickly; and then, when we 
passed through, bolted it on the other side. It ad- 
mitted us into what looked like the extensive back- 
premises of a spacious mansion, that rose up dark 
and gloomy on our left. Sweeny strode rapidly on to 
where a single light was burning in a small window, 
low, near the ground. At this, he gave two peculiar 
taps. At once the light moved. 

“The moment he opens the door,”’ whispered Swee- 
ny—“ that he’s coming now to do—you manage him 
with that,” pointing tothe pistol had. ‘ ’Tis Griffen 
the butler, I mean; he’sin the plot; and then you 
can alarm the house; and there’s not a moment to be 
lost.” 

Most cautiously, an old gray-haired, respectable- 
looking servant opened the door at which we had 
stationed ourselves. 

“Ts it all right, Barney?” asked a low voice. 
“Yes, to be sure,” laimed Sweeny, pushing in, 
as I followed; and instantly shutting the door again 
behind us, he seized the candle from the man’s hand, 
while, with the but-end of the pistol, I dealt the 
treacherous servant a blow that effectually hindered 
his interfering. 

“Go up the stairs there now,” cried Sweeny, “and 
wake them up; I’ll stay here.” 

I dashed on with my pistol, and narrowly escaped 
being shot down myself, as a close to my strange ad- 
venture, by a half-dressed gentleman, who confronted 
me on the lobby. 

“Stop!” I cried, “ tillIexplain. Your house isjust 
about to be attacked; I am here to warn you.” 

A few words put him in possession of all that was 
necessary then to inform him. A night of alarm and 
confusion followed within the building; but, to our 
surprise, no attempt from without was made; why, 
we could not tell. My strange first acquaintance with 
Colonel Grey led to a close intimacy—though not in 
Tipperary, as he soon after left the country—result- 
ing in what in no way concerns this present narrative. 
The poor lad Sweeny was well provided for, and sent 
abroad; and for myself, I onlyadd, that I have never 
had reason to regret the mistake that led to such 
unexpected consequences. 








IMAGINATION OR AFFECTATION. 


A lady, p i dingly delicate nerves, was 
relating to some friends, who were making her an af- 
ternoon call, the unpleasant effects which she experi- 
enced from the perfume of roses. ‘“ The odor of that 
flower,” said she, “‘is very offensive, and gives me 
vertigoes, and sometimes deprives me of all sensa- 
tion.” She was interrupted by the entrance of a 
young lady, an acquaintance, who wore in her bosom 
a beautiful moss rose. As she advanced towards the 
fair mistress of the house, that lady turned pale, ap- 
peared to be in much distress, raised her hands im- 
ploringly, and fell fainting on an ottoman. 

‘“*What wonderful nervous sensibility!” exclaimed 
one of her friends. 

“What a delicate organisation!” said another. 
“Do, my dear madum, be so good as to leave the 
room, fur you have undoubtedly caused this sudden 
indisposition.” 





“ What have I done?” 


caused this misfortune.” 
“Indeed! 


my poor flower.” 


Their inquietude soon gave place to surprise. 
| an artificial rose! 








‘Who's with you?” asked the speaker, who chal- 





is assigned for the rash act. 
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“I!” replied the young lady, much astonished. 


“Done! Nothing. But it is the powerful odor from 
that moss rose you wear in your breast which has 


If that is the case, I will hand over to 
you the culprit for punishment; but I only ask you 
to judge the case impartially, before you condemn 
She then took the rose from her 
bosom, and handed it to the ladies who were present. 
It was 


John Smith has caught the scarlet fever.—No cause 


STAR OF BETHLEHEM LODGE. 
We have received a pamphlet which contains the 
proceedings of the Star of Bethlehem Lodge, of Chel- 
sea, while celebrating its twenty-first anniversa- 
ry, November 15th, 1864. The address by Rev. 
Brother Charles H. Leonard was listened to with 
profound attention, and the fine poem by Brother 
Ben. P. Shillaber was much commended. We are 
pleased to learn from the proceedings that the lodge 
is in excellent working order. Brother Leonard, in 
his address, thus alludes to Masonry: 
“Our institution is said to be supported by wisdom, 
strength and beauty. The image, or picture, put be- 
fore the mind is of a magnificent temple. Wisdom 
was needed to plan the structure; strength to sup- 
port it, and beauty to adorn it. And we are taught 
that the moral edifice, the spiritual temple, should 
have its foundation in wisdom, its supports in hope 
and faith, and its ornaments in love. And that the 
life should grow, day by day, like a cathedral tower, 
beginning on earth,and rising at last, above wall, and 
arch, and parapet, and pinnacle, till it shines against 
the sky of eternity. Indeed, we have put before us 
the nearer representation of the plant or tree. First 
we have the seed. Cast into the ground the seed 
sprouts. It drinks the dew, the rain, the air. It adds 
to itself a root. By-and-by the stem appears, then 
branches; then naturally and by necessary growth the 
branches are covered with twig and leaf, the blossom 
and the full-formed fruit. Each part of the living or- 
ganism, from the most delicate fibre below the soil, 
to the leaf that grows upon the topmost branch, bears 
its share in symmetrical life of the tree. And so, ac- 
cording to the law of inward growth, of spiritual 
gradation, is our true life the gradual and orderly 
forth-putting from the living seed.” 


MASONS IN CHARLESTON. 

A Charleston correspondent thus alludes to an em- 
inent Mason who had resided in Charleston during 
the rebellion: 

“There could not be ten righteous men found in 
Sodom, but we have convincing proof that there were 
more than a score of true citizens.of the Union in 
Charleston, during the reign of secession. When- 
ever the news came of a Union victory, they used to 
meet at the house of that true Freeamson, Albert G. 
Mackay, and locking themselves in an upper room, 
display the “ Stars and Stripes ’’ over the table around 
which they drank libations in honor of its triumph. 
Dr. Mackay did more than this. He aided Union 
prisoners, ministered to their wants while living, and 
performed the last sad rites at the graves of those 
who died, carefully “‘ marking the spot.”” Should Dr. 
Mackay come North, every member of that ‘‘ mystic 


satisfied. In the secret societies of past centuries 
were contained the learning and the character of 
those centuries. None but the eminently worthy and 
the distinguished were admitted to their mysteries. 
Masonry has evidently degenerated in proportion as 
it has become popular; and it has at this moment no 
foe that it may fear half so much at that of its own 
popularity. The popular mind has not the capability 
of estimating truly the character and purposes of the 
masonic institution. It requires not only a large 
share of intelligence, but a peculiar faculty of obser- 
vation and scrutiny, to apprehend the mysteries that 
underlie the great superstructure that Masons are 
ever engaged in erecting. The work of Masonry is a 
work of reform. It isa work of profound moral re- 
seach, and its development is in the form of modern 
ethics, for which the world never yet has been-pre- 
pared, nor do present indications afford the hope that 
such preparation is in progress. 
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CHARITY AND THE GOLDEN CITY. 
It is a fair tradition, one of old, 

That at the gate of heaven called Beautiful, 

The souls Gi those to whom we ministered 

On earth shall greet us as we enter in 

With gratefui records of those lowly deeds 

Of Christian charity wherewith frail man 

Proffers his humble loan unto the Lord. 





May we not so believe, since he hath said 
That, inasmuch as it was done to one 
Of those his little ones, ‘twas done to him? 


O, think, if this be true, how many eyes 

Whose weeping thou hast stilled shall glisten there; 
How many hearts whose burden thou hast shared, 
And heavy feet whose steps were turned by thee 
Back to their homes, elastic through the joy 

Of new found hope, and sympathy, and love,— 
Shall welcome thee within the gates of bliss, 

The golden city of Jerusalem. 





FREEMASONRY IN AUSTRALIA. 

A traveller in Australia reports the following inci- 
dent: “In Australia I met an old man and his two 
sons, handsome and well armed. The native could 
not understand the questions put to him about the 
country; but after some time, having conferred with 
his sons, he turned round and surprised me by giving 
me one of the masonic signs. I looked at him steadi- 
ly; he repeated it, and so did his twosons. I then 
returned it, which seemed to please them much, the 
old man patting me on the shoulder and stroking 
down my beard. They then took their departure, 
making friendly signs till they were out of sight.” 





THE STREETS OF VENICE. 

Unless the gentle low-speaking Venetians consent 
to enjoy a festival sitting at their windows and in their 
balconies, there are serious obstacles in their way. 
Besides, the canals, which intersect the city in all di- 
rections, there is no lack of streets, or cale,as they are 
called. But such streets! They are four or five feet 
wide, are nicely flagged, indeed, and provided with a 





tie” which he had so adorned, should r ber the 
admonition of Rev. Brother Dr. Smith, in that dis- 
course which he delivered at Philadelphia before 
Brother George Washington and others of the frater- 
nity,in 1778. Said he: ‘‘ Keep an open heart to every 
suffering brother, ready to receive him as a tempest 
driven voyager into a port of safety; seeking among 
you that relief and shelter, which he sought in vain, 
while tossed on the restless ocean of common life.” 


Union craftsmen.” 
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KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 

The Order of Knights Templars was instituted in 
1118, under the mastership of Hugo de Payence.— 
The Scottish Order of Knights Templars commenced 
under the auspices of Walter de Clifton, Grand Pre- 
ceptor of Scotland, in 1309, who was afterwards Grand 
Master.—The Knights Templars of Scotland joined 
the army of Robert the Bruce, and fought under his 
standard at the Battle of Bannockburn, in 1314, 
when he was securely placed on the throne, for which 
service he made them grants of lands, etc.—Jacques 


Knights Templars in this city have taken their name, 
was elected Grand Master of the Order in 1295, and 
was immolated by their persecutors in 1313, 





DANGER OF POPULARITY. 

It cannot be denied that Masonry has progressed 
too rapidly for the last twenty years. It has tended 
toward a condition of popularity that was never in- 
tended by its founders, and which is utterly incon- 
sistent with its nature. Masonry was never designed 
to be a popular institution. No secret society can 
seek popularity without being corrupted and eventu- 
ally destroyed. It is the exclusiveness of the associa- 
tion that has preserved it; and to render it popular 
is to expose it to a vicissitude more calamitous than 
any it has passed through since it became a distinct 
and efficient organization. In this respect, as in some 
others, Masonry is like the church: it prospers most 
when let alone, or when abused and persecuted. The 
prosperity here alluded to is that of character and 
efficiency as an agent of good, not that of public ap- 
probation and worldly applause. When the shouts 
of popular applause ring through our secluded halls, 
the knell of the order will soon follow. Our strength 
is to sit still; and if the world wonders what we are 
doing, and is curious to know how our labors are per- 





Dr. Mackay merits the gratitude and esteem of all 


h 1 to carry away the superfluous water; but 
fancy a New York dandy conducting a lady in the 
full panoply invented by the French empress along 
one of these ca/e,and encountered front to front by an- 
other gentleman and lady similarly accoutred. The 
shops at each side are not so narrow in many cases 
as the streets. They are pretty and gay, and are fur- 
nished with painted Indian mats, screens, glass beads, 
models of gondolas, and all those pretty but useless 
elegances found in the shops of the Palais Royal. 

Venice, however, besides its square and Piazetta, 
and Quay of St. Mark, can boast of one street, the 
Merceria, which is fully fourteen feet wide—the 
Broadway of the sea city. 1t is nicely paved with 
tiles, and still presents a comparatively animated and 
pleasant appearance. For very excellent reasons the 
Venetians rarely take their comfort or see company 
on the greund floor, the streets being narrow, or the 
canal in front. This lower floor is often used as a re- 
ceptacle for lumber, the family preferring the one 
above it for the sake of light, or to get at a decent dis- 
tance from the surface of the water, from which occa- 
sionally an offensive smell arises, though not to the 


de Molay, in honor of whom the Encampment of extent that strangers apprehend. When the mansion 


is built round a court there is always a tank in the 
centre to catch the rain water, and every little square 
or campa in the city is provided with the same con- 
venience. Fresh water, a8 may be supposed, is an 
article of value in Venice. From the second floors, 
spoken of above, and where once might be seen hang- 
ing rich draperies over the richly-carved stone bal- 
conies, and dark-eyed beauties, with arms resting on 
the rich stuffs, and listening to a charming serenade 
from a gondola, are now frequently found the dry- 
ing clothes of a working family. The rent of five 
rooms and a cellar, in a good quarter, is about three 
dollars of our money per month. A shilling pays the 
weekly rent of a working family on remote canals. 
There are a great number of families in poor circum- 
stances, but, apparently, hunger is not a general af- 
fliction. There are no beggars, either because the 
streets are too narrow to afford them comfortable sta- 
tions,or that watching round the corners for a copper 
filliped from a gondola across the water might entail 
long delays and small profits. An occasional whim- 
perer is detected in St. Mark’s place, but, if the tribe 
ever flourished, they went out with the bravoes and 
the thieves. Whether it proceeds from the prevail- 
ing honesty of the lower classes, or the wonderful 
ability of tne Venetian police, few residents in these 
our days think it necessary to secure their houses at 





formed, let it wonder, and let its curiosity remain un- 


nights. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union. 3 
THE SANITARY FAIR. 


BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 





Under battle-flags stained and torn, 
Lie gifts from loyal hearts and hands, 
Eager to answer love's demands, 

And labor even while they mourn. 


There is no need to vaunt these wares, 
Wrought by man, maid, widow, wife, 
For those who ventured limb and life, 

Followed by loving hopes and prayers. 


Memories born of place and time, 
Serve those who keep their holiday 
In camp, or hospital, or fray, 
Where rings for them no Christmas chime, 


Surely there is no heart so cold, 

It will not freely give its mite 

To keep a noble charity alight, 
Throughout the new year as the old. 


Soon may we see a Union stand, 
Strong in love, liberty and law; 
See also in our costly war 

God's sanitary for the land. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 


—OR,— 
Among the Blockade Runners. 
No. XIV.—A CONFERENCE OVERHEARD. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


ALL that afternoon Mary racked her brain for 
some excuse that she could offer her father for going 
to Wilmington, which she firmly intended to do; she 
could think of nothing. She had no friends nor ac- 
quaintances there whom she could wish to visit, yet 
she must go and have an interview with Captain 
Howard, and she would go to-morrow. She could 
leave a note behind, stating that she was going into 
the country for a short time, taking Hagar with her 
for a companion, and her father need not know that 
she had been so far as Wilmington. She could enjoin 
secrecy upon Captain Howard, and she knew he 
would not mention to her father that he had seen her 
there. This seemed to be her only way, and she de- 
cided upon this course of action. But the journey 
was not taken. An event occurred that evening 
which rendered her departure needless and impos- 
sible. 


Tas Bua OF OUB UNION. 





thought that I had banished you to nn for a short 
time!” 

“TI told you that I could not leave the city until 
some private business was arranged; and as it has 
proved, it is well that I did not. I have just learned 
something that is of the greatest importance to both 
of us, and I at once hastened here, notwithstanding 
you in one sense forbade me the house until the ex- 
piration of a certain time. It is just as well, as Mary 
need not know of my presence here this evening.” 

Mary had risen from her seat by the window, and 
was on the point of moving aside the curtains and 
emerging into the room—for, as much as she disliked 
to meet Captain Sawyer, she did not wish the position 
of eaves-dropper—when she was arrested by the 
words of her father’s visitor, and all at once a sus- 
picion flashed across her mind that his errand in 
some way concerned Reuben Woodsell. If such was 
the case, she felt it was her duty to remain quiet, and 
she breathlessly listened for the next words that 
passed between them. 

** What have you learned, Captain Sawyer?” asked 
the merchant, now fully awake, and curious to know 
what his companion had to communicate. 

‘That Reuben Woodsell and Charles Graythern 
are prisoners in this city.” 

The merchant gave a start of surprise, and as for 
his auditor behind the curtains, it was as much as 
she could do to withhold the cry of dismay that rose 
to her lips as she heard this announcement. At that 
moment it seemed to her that all hope was indeed 
gone; yet she stilled her heart, and bent eagerly 
forward to catch the next words of the conversation, 
that to her was of such fearful import. 

“Are you not mistaken, Captain Sawyer?” asked 
the merchant. ‘It is but a short time ago that I 
learned they were in Nassau; and I should not have 
supposed they would be so fool-hardy as to venture 
back here again, after the crime of wreckers is fully 
proved, and added to their list of enormities. You 
must be mistaken, captain!” 

“Tam not, for I have met them face to face; and 
more than that, I have spoken to them, and they 
have replied to me, and in rather an impudent man- 
ner, too, for people in their situations, I can assure 
you.” 

“Where were they taken? How was it possible 
for the government to get them in their power?” 
said the merchant, asking two questions in one 
breath. 

“The authorities are yet unaware that they have 
secured the villains. They are among the Yankees 
that captured your boat, the Great Pedee, and would 
have been successful, had it not have been for the 
lucky arrival of the Florida.” 

The merchant sprang from his seat at this an- 





The merchant returned at his t d time, 
and after partaking of his supper, took his seat in his 
usual place, and it was not long before Mary perceiv- 
ed that he had lost himself in his evening nap. See- 
ing that he was asleep, and would probably remain 
so for an hour at least, as was usually his custom, 
she seated herself at the table, and taking up a book, 
attempted to read. This she soon found was a vain 
effort; her mind would wander from her book to the 
dark prison where Reuben Woodsell was incarce- 
rated, and to the terrible danger that threatened him. 
It seemed to her, as it did to the monarch of old, that 
a sword was hanging above his head, suspended by a 
single hair, which the slightest breeze would sever. 

Laying down the book, she went to one of.the large 
bay windows, and seating herself therein, let the 
curtains fall behind her, completely concealing her 
from the observation of any one who might enter the 
apartment. Drawing aside the rich hangings, she 
gazed out into the night, and up at the stars dimly 
shining down through the hazy atmosphere. 

She watched the stars in their courses, and thought 
how they were hidden from one in his drear captivity 
but a little distance away. She thought of the many 
nights they had watched them together, in far hap- 
pier times, before the terrible demon of civil war had 
gone rioting through the land, leaving black desola- 
tion in his track, a desolation in the hearts of thou- 
sands that time could never efface. Would the good 
days that had been ever come again, when the North 
and the South shall be at peace, and embrace each 
other again as brothers, and be as one family? Would 
the happy time ever arrive, that would bring joy to 
every heart that loved its country, and the glorious 
stars and stripes given to their children by the noble 
heroes of old, who, unmindful of section, fought side 
by side for that liberty which once was so dear to all? 

Full of these thoughts of the future, and the danger 
of the present, she was unmindful of the entrance of 
a servant, who announced “ Captain Sawyer,” and at 
once retired, without noticing that the merchant was 
dozing, and that Mary was not to be seen. The clos- 
ing of the door, however, roused the one visible occu- 
pant of the reom; but he would have sunk back to 
sleep again had not Captain Sawyer, seeing the state 
of the case, approached him, and offered him his 
hand, bidding him “‘ good evening.” 

At this salutation the merchant roused himself, 
and returned the greeting of his would-be son-in-law, 
and then added, as he looked round the room in quest 
of his daughter: 

“*Mary has just left the room, but I will ring for 
her;” and he reached out his hand towards the bell- 
cord, 

“Do not send for her yet!” exclaimed Captain Saw- 
yer, in his eagerness, catching hold of the merchant’s 
arm to prevent his ringing. “My business is with 
you to-night, and it can best be done without your 
daughter’s presence.” 

‘Very well, But how happen you to be here? 1 


“Captain Sawyer, is what you have stated the 
truth?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes sir; these men that caused the loss of the 
Sea-Gull are at the bottom of this affair of the Great 
Pedee. Of this there is no doubt.” 

*‘And they shall suffer for it, and that quickly, too. 
or my name is not Seth Merrill. They have warred 
upon me enough, and now is my time to retaliate. 
I'll not await the arrival of Captain Howard, of whom 
I heard to-day that he was unwell, and unable to 
come here; but in the morning will go straight to 
the authorities, and reveal all to them. They’ll not 
cross my wishes again, for their stayin this world 
will be short, when they are once in their hands.” 


‘The course you have stated is the proper one to 
pursue,” said Captain Sawyer, approvingly, his face 
lighting up with joy at the thought that his rival 
would be effectually removed from his path. 

“Certainly; and I shall follow it up. Of this you 
can rest assured.” 

“T only hope you will; for with Reuben Woodsell 
out of my path, forever, I can some day hope to win 
the hand of your daughter. While he lives, I know 
I stand no chance.” 

Could Captain Sawyer have seen the look of abhor- 
rence that lay upon the face of the pale listener be- 
hind the curtains, as he uttered these words, he 
would have known that never could he be aught to 
her but the remorseless villain he then en in 
her eyes. 

The conversation was carried on for a short time 
longer, and then Captain Sawyer rose to take his 
leave. As he turned to go, he said: 

“Of course you will not repeat any of this conver- 
sation to your daughter. It will be better for her to 
know nothing of this affair until it is over.” 

“Of course. It would do no good, and would only 
make her miserable.” 

Captain Sawyer left the room, and as his footsteps 
died away along the hall, Mary, overcome with her 
emotions, caused by the terrible words she had over- 
heard, sank almost powerless into the seat whence 
she had arisen at his coming, when she had thought 
to make her presence known. 

It would be in vain for us to attempt describing the 
emotions that filled the heart of Mary at this time. 
Let our reader imagine hearing the sentence of death 
pronounced against the dearest friend he has on 
earth, with apparently no power able to interfere and 
save him, and then he can imagine something of her 
situation. To her there seemed at that moment no 
escape for Woodsell and his companion, and, aban- 
doning all hope, she gave way to utter despair. 

In the midst of this despondency, there suddenly 
came a ray ot hope—feeble, to be sure, but, as drown- 
ing men grasp at straws, so did she clutch at it. The 
negro Jupe had admittance to the prison whenever he 
wished, and might he not aid her? Could he not be 
bribed to assist him to escape? If he failed, his fate 














would be none the worse. It) was a n faint s hope, yet | dered a retreat. Nearly t two thousand. of the regu- 


she would do what she could, and that must be done 
quickly, if ever. 

She sprang from her seat, hope giving her new 
strength, and was about to emerge into the room, 
when a sudden thought restrained her. Should she 
make herself visible, her father would at once know 
she had heard all; and how could she meet him, or 
he her, with this knowledge? She could not, and 
she sank back into the seat, with no other alternative 
than to wait until her father should leave the room, 
which she could not help fearing would not be for 
some time yet, or unless he again slept. He had re- 
sumed his seat, but she, as she watched his motions 
through the curtains, saw that he was busy with the 
thoughts the interview just past had awakened, and 
that he could not again settle down into his chair for 
another nap. If he did not, or for some purpose leave 
the room, what should she do? This question she 
asked herself more than once, but could give no sat- 
isfactory answer, and then a new fear came upon her. 
Might not he ring for her?—and then if she was not 
found, what could be done? O, that he would sleep, 
that she might pass through the room unnoticed by 
him! Once she thought of attempting to move across 
the room, trusting that he might not hear her, as he 
was seated with his back to the door, but the fear of 
detection held her back. She could not face him, 
knowing what she did. Every movement was precious 
as fine gold. Even then Jupe might be in the kitchen 
with her maid, and on him hung her only hope. He 
might leave early, and if he did, unless he could be 
found that night, all was lost. 

Full of these fears and conflicting emotions, she 
watched every motion of her father, as if her own 
life depended upon them. Once he arose, as if to 
ring the bell, and she knew it was for her, but for 
some reason he relinquished his intention, and re- 
sumed his rest, and she was saved from that danger. 

Slowly went the moments by, yet they went all too 
fast to the watcher behind the curtains; but at last, 
to her great joy, she saw her father’s head sink upon 
his breast. He was growing drowsy again, and a 
sigh of relief, which she feared was audible in the 
room, escaped her; but if he heard it, he was too 
sleepy to notice it, and in a short time the regular 
breathing told the impatient girl that at last he was 
indeed asleep, and she could emerge from her hiding- 
place in safety. 

Cautiously she drew aside the curtains, and stepped 
into the apartment, letting the folds fall back into 
their place as they had been. With a light step she 
glided across the room, and the glance she cast back- 
ward as she closed the door, showed her that her 
father was still sleeping soundly, unmindful that she 
had passed close beside him. She hurried along the 
hall, and descended the stairs to the kitchen, which 
she found unoccupied, save by Hagar, who, dressed 
in her best, was apparently awaiting the arrival of 
Jupe. The pale face of her mistress, as she came in, 
caused the faithful Hagar to spring to her feet, as she 
exclaimed, in alarm: 

“What am de matter, Miss Mary? Hab you seen 
a ghost?” 

‘Hush, Hagar—not soloud. Some of the servants 
may overhear you, and I want none of them herg at 
present.” 

“Dey wontcome. I told ’em ’ticular, dat I wanted 
dis room on dis ’special ’casion, and dey wont ’sturb 
us. But what am de matter, Miss Mary?” 

“T can trust you, Hagar, I knowI can; and on you 
and JupeI place my whole hope. Mr. Woodsell is 
in great danger, and Jupe alone can save him if he 
will.” 

“TI know dat he will, if itam in his power. If he 
don’t, he may tote his pusson to some oder market, 
for all dat J care,” was Hagar’s emphatic reply. 

“IT knew you would be true to me, and I think that 
Jupe will be so also. You expect him to-night. Is 
it not time for him to be here?” 

“Yes; and dat’s his knock now. I knows it’mong 
um hundred;” and Hagar unfastened the door, giv- 
ing admittance to the expected Jupe. 





Biographical Portfolio. 
[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 


BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 
MAJOR GENERAL ARTEMAS WARD, 

The first major general of the continental army in 
the American Revolution, was born at Shrewsbury, 
Massachusetts, November 27th, 1727. His father, 
Colonel Nahum Ward, was one of the early settlers 
in Shrewsbury. General Ward graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1748. At the age of twenty-five 
years, he was commissioned by Governor Phips as a 
justice of the peace, and in 1775, a major in the third 
regiment of militia in the counties of Worcester and 
Middlesex. He previously held the command of the 
first military company in his native town. 

In 1758, he was appointed a lieutenant colonel in 
the regiment commanded by Colonel William Wil- 
liams, raised for a general invasion of Canada. The 
army under General Abercrombie consisted of 16,000 
regulars and provincial troops; while on their march 
from Lake George to Ticonderoga they encountered 
severe trials; their route was through dense forests 
and over rugged hills, and their marching was dis- 
orderly and in confusion. In an encounter with the 
advance guard of the French, they drove them before 
them with great slaughter. 

In an attack upon the fort at Ticonderoga, after a 
severe fight of four hours, General Abercrombie or- 





lars were killed, wounded or taken prisoners. Lord 
Howe, who commanded a regiment, was killed. The 
fort was protected by cannon and defended by four 
or five thousand French soldiers, who had felled 
trees, and for the distance of an hundred yards they 
were placed before their entrenchments, with their 
branches outward, and their ends sharpened, making 
it difficult of approach, and all the efforts of the 
British and the provincials were unavailing. 


In 1768, General Ward was elected by the House of 
Representatives a member of the Council. Governor 
Bernard negatived the choice, as the well-known pa- 
triotism of Mr. Ward was objectionable to the gover- 
nor. From that time to 1775, he was a member of the 
General Court and a delegate to the Provincial Con- 
gress held at Concord and Cambridge. 

In October 1774, Jedediah Preble, Artemas Ward 
and Seth Pomroy, were elected general officers by 
the first Provincial Congress, then sitting at Cam- 
bridge. 

Hostilities commenced at Lexington on the 19th of 
April, 1775. General Ward was at Cambridge on the 
20th, and on taking command of the troops, ap- 
pointed Samuel Osgood his aid-de-camp and Joseph 
Ward, Secretary. 

The material for an army, so far as numbers would 
constitute one, amounting to many thousands, sud- 
denly and voluntarily assembled at Cambridge. It is 
worthy of mention, that among the first on the ground, 
was the brave Colonel John Stark, of New Hampshire, 
with the gallant men under his command who arrived 
at Cambridge on the 22d of the month, only three days 
after the fight at Lexington. A council of war was 
held on the 20th of April, consisting of Generals Ar- 
temas Ward, William Heath and John Whitcomb, 
and Colonels Bridge, Frye, James Prescott, William 
Prescott, Bullard and Barrett, with Lieutenant Col- 
onels Spaulding, Nixon, Whitney, Mansfield, Whee- 
lock and Mann. 

Notwithstanding the camp was crowded, volunteers 
continued to come to the aid of their brethren already 
assembled there to avenge their country’s wrongs and 
battle in its service. 

On the 19th of May, General Ward was appointed 
by the second Provincial Congress, and commissioned 
commander-in-chief of all the forces raised by Con- 
gress for the defence of this and the other American 
colonies. Of this Congress, consisting of two hun- 
dred and twenty-four members, John Hancock was 
president, and Benjamin Lincoln, secretary. 

General Ward’s position as commander-in-chief of 
an armed force resisting the authority of and war- 
ring against the sovereign power, could not fail of 
subjecting him, as a traitor, to an ignominious death. 
Although to him this was apparent in the outset, he 
did not hesitate; the justice of the cause in which he 
had engaged, and the implicit confidence in the abid- 
ing patriotism of the people led him at once to obey 
the call as a matter of duty, although then laboring 
under severe bodily infirmity. 

General Ward was active in securing the safety of 
the military stores which had been collected at Cam- 
bridge, and having reason to apprehend an attack on 
the camp there, he was not able to send reinforce- 
ments to aid our forces at Charlestown in the battle 
of Bunker Hill on the 17th of June, 1775, as had such 
an attack been made and proved successful, the con- 
sequences would have been most disastrous. 

The attack upon the provincials af Charlestown 
was considered by General Ward as a mere feint to 
draw the remaining troops from headquarters to their 
relief, and then to push over from the Boston side to 
Cambridge a fresh body of troops, break up our head- 
quarters, destroy the stores, and by proceeding to 
Charlestown Neck, enclose the provincials .on the 
peninsula. If such an undertaking had succeeded, 
it would probably have proved fatal to the American 
cause; but if such a design was contemplated, it was 
prevented by the valorous conduct of the provincial 
troops engaged in the battle. 

On the 15th of June, 1775, the continental Congress 
at Philadelphia made choice of General Washington, 
as commander-in-chief, and Artemas Ward as first 
major general, and Charles Lee as second major 
general. 

Generals Washington and Lee arrived at Cambridge 
on the first day of July, 1775, General Ward took post 
on the right, at Roxbury, and General Lee on the 
left, at Winter Hill. General Ward was shortly af.er 
left in command of the eastern department, General 
Washington with a large portion of the army having 
proceeded to New York. 

In April, 1775, General Ward represented to Con- 
gress the feeble state of his health, and his unwilling- 
ness to continue in office and receive its emoluments, 
when prevented by ill health from rendering an 
equivalent in the service, and respectfully requested 
of Congress to accept his resignation as major general. 
Congress ordered ‘‘ that he receive the pey of major 
general until a suitable person shall be appointed.” 
He continued in the service until the close of the 
year. 

In 1777, he was elected a member of the executive 
council, by the House of Representatives and by the 
council, president of that body. In 1779, he was ap- 
pointed a delegate to the continental Congress, but 
was prevented from taking his seat in that body on 
account of his infirmities. 

‘‘Firmness of mind and integrity of purpose were 
characteristic of his whole life, so that he was never 
swayed by the applause or censure of man, but ever 
acted under a deep sense of duty to his country, and 
accountability to his God.” He died at Shrewsbury, 
Mass., October, 28, 1800, at seventy-three years of 
age.” 
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The World i in : Binin:. 


MANY A TIME AND OFT, 
When the house is still, and the day is dor 
And the stars are out aloft, 
T sit by the filing fire alone, 
And think of the years that are past and) 
Many a time and oft. 
I dream of that village beside the sea 
I dream of that seat by the trysting-tr:. 
And of one who will never come back 
Ah, many a time and oft! 


When the city is hushed, and the chimes a - ‘ . 
And the voice of the crowd is soft, 
My thoughts wander on at their own wild w 
And my tears fall fast, and my heart is chill, 
Many a time and oft, 
1 dream of the hopes all faded and fled, 
Of the vow that is broken, the shaft th 
And of one to whom I forever am dead 
Ah, many a time and oft! 


Franklin Square, an extensive plot of gi-\.. ' 
mediately opposite the residence of the s° , ' 
war in Washington, has been designated :; + 
ground for the conscripts, recruits and 8 
now joining thearmy. Mr. Stanton can look 
his window and see how the work goes on, 

Benjamin Brown, aged ninety-six years ° ' 
in Waterford, Conn., when eleven years ofa: : , 
dered a gun and turned out with the men 
the first to give the alarm at the time of the 
of the British fleet when New London was |) ' 
He draws no pension, 

The St. Louis heiress, Miss Kitterer, wh: 
time since was spirited away from St. Louis, ‘ 
found in Chicago. Her guardian wished h 
the veil in the Ursuline Convent, but she r 
she inherits $50,000, and wants the pleasure 
ing it in her own way. 

The imports of Nassau, the great emp: 
rebel blockade runners, were $1,372,920 in 
$21,476,580 in 1864. Real estate advanced | 
dred per cent, during the same time. Pro 
people there will not start a subscription ¢ 
statue of General Terry. 

In the high steeple of St. Michael's, in C) 
may be seen the sanctum of the officer app: .:.\: 
count the number and effect of the shells di 
siege. In case the tower itself was struck, 
rope ladder with which to make the dizzy d: . 

A “fashionable marriage” is the topic of «\ 
tion in Woodbury, Conn, The parties wer: ! Th 
Julius Galpin and ‘‘ Miss” Catharine Conn. «| - 
respective ages of fourteen and fifteen. 

The edition of the New Testament in whi: 
thing is made strictly to conform to Baptist |: 
has at length been issued. It reads after t!:' 
ner, “In those days came John the I) 
preaching in the wilderness of Judea.” Le 
that no one will be moved to issue anoth: 
which shall read, ‘In those days came .):': ' 
Sprinkler.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette is the name of a new 
daily, intended to be a little choicer than it« 
poraries, better written, rather literary than 
Famous literary names are associated wit) 
Anthony Trollope is writing a series of artic’ 
in defence of the North, and seeking to con. 
stupid Britishers that it is we, and not th: 
that are fighting for liberty and education. 

At a recent examination of the children « 
sea, Wales, the question was asked why the 
of Israel made a golden calf and worshiped 
they had been forbidden such idolatry by M 
precocious little fellow sharply answered, ‘ 
they had not enough gold to make a bull wit), 
laughter which followed put a stop to the e, 
tion for that day. 

A sergeant in the United States army, wh 
small party of soldiers, had been sent out on 
ing expedition from Fort Defiance, New Mex: - 
ing himself beset by four hundred Indians, t 
cup, filled with pebbles confined by a cloth | 
over the top, to a dog’s tail, wrote a note and 
it to the dog’s collar, and then let him loos 
terrified animal of course made the quickest 
time to the fort, the note was observed andre. «11 
a rescue party was sent out, which arrived 
time to save the lives of the sergeant and his 

General Shields, who has been for some m: 
Sinaloa, was arrested at Mazatlan recently 
French authorities as a apy or suspicious pe: 
but by the intercession of Mr. Barrow, of Te; . 
visited Mazatlan for the purpose, he was liber , 

It is told of Lord Melbourne, the ablest mar 
world and the most charming statesman of | 
in England, that he once expressed his utter 
ment when a young Dundreary, riding hon 
the opera with himself and Lady Seymour, b: 
the dulness of London streets. “Dull! da 
claimed the premier, who, like bis success 
Palmerston, “felt his life in every limb,” 
Why, man, look at the gaslights flaring on :: 
backs of the lobsters in the windows! Wha 
can you want?” 

Rebel deserters, says the New York Trib: 
that General Early has taken a self-imposed 
not to drink any more until he shall have v 
Sheridan. This is considered by Sheridan's 

as equivalent to the rebel general's having ta! 
temperance pledge for life, to the no smal) da) 
the confederate distillers, and a corresponding 
the price of corn. 
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the opera with himself and Lady Seymour, bewailed 
the dulness of London streets. “Dull! dull!” ex- 
claimed the premier, who, like his successor, Lord | 
Palmerston, “felt his life in every limb,”—*“ dull! | 
Why, man, look at the gaslights flaring on the red | 
backs of the lobsters in the windows! What more | 
can you want?” | 
Rebel deserters, says the New York Tribune, say 
that General Early has taken a self-imposed pledge | 
not to drink any more until he shall have whipped | 
Sheridan. This is considered by Sheridan’s officers | 
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Che World im Miniature. 


MANY A TIME AND OFT, 
When the house is still, and the day is done, 
And the stars are out aloft, 
I sit by the failing fire alone, 
And think of the years that are past and gone, 
Many a time and oft. 
I dream of that village beside the sea; 
I dream of that seat by the trysting-tree; 
And of one who will never come back to me 
Ah, many a time and oft! 


When the city is hushed, and the chimes are still, 
And the voice of the crowd is soft, 
My thoughts wander on at their own Wild will, 
And my tears fall fast, and my heart is chill, 
Many a time and oft. 
I dream of the hopes all faded and fled, 
Of the vow that is broken, the shaft that is sped, 
And of one to whom I forever am dead— 
Ah, many a time and oft! 


Franklin Square, an extensive plot of ground im- 


Much in Witte. 


Boston uses 12,000 gallons of milk every day in the 
week. 

The Duke de Morny, half brother of the French 
emperor, is dead. 

Governor Bramlette, of Kentucky, has freed his 
Blaves. 

The last Revolutionary pensioner in Connecticut is 
gone. 

New Jersey proposes to have seven per cent. asa 
legal rate of interest hereafter. 

The freshets have suggested dykes on the banks of 
the Susquehanna. 

The president at Fortress Monroe is said to look as 
fresh as paint. 

A newspaper carrier in California has made $500,000 
in oil. 

Low, the poor Indian, calls our fractional currency 
“ papoose money.” 

It may interest our readers to know that Cesar 
scratched his head with one finger. 








ly opposite the resid of the y of 
war in Washington, has been designated as a drill- 
ground for the conscripts, recruits and substitutes 
now joining thearmy. Mr. Stantoncan look through 
his window and see how the work goes on, 


Benjamin Brown, aged ninety-six years, residing 
in Waterford, Conn., when eleven years of age shoul- 
dered a gun and turned out with the men, and was 
the first to give the alarm at the time of the approach 
of the British fleet when New London was burned. 
He draws no pension. 

The St. Louis heiress, Miss Kitterer, who a short 
time since was spirited away from St. Louis, has been 
found in Chicago. Her guardian wished her to take 
the veil in the Ursuline Convent, but she refuses, as 
she inherits $50,000, and wants the pleasure of spend- 
ing it in her own way. 

The imports of Nassau, the great emporium for 
rebel blockade runners, were $1,372,920 in 1861, and 
$21,476,580 in 1864. Real estate advanced four hun- 
dred per cent. during the same time. Probably the 
people there will not start a subscription to raise a 
statue of General Terry. 

In the high steeple of St. Michael’s, in Charleston, 
may be seen the sanctum of the officer appointed to 
count the number and effect of the shells during the 
siege. In case the tower itself was struck, he had a 
rope ladder with which to make the dizzy descent. 

A “fashionable marriage” is the topic of conversa- 
tion in Woodbury, Conn. The parties were “ Mr.” 
Julius Galpin and ‘‘ Miss” Catharine Connor, of the 
respective ages of fourteen and fifteen. 

The edition of the New Testament in which every- 
thing is made strictly to conform to Baptist principles 
has at length been issued. It reads after this man- 
ner, “In those days came John the Immerser, 
preaching in the wilderness of Judea.” Let us hope 
that no one will be moved to issue another edition 
which shall read, ‘In those days came John the 
Sprinkler.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette is the name of a new London 
daily, intended to be a little choicer than its contem- 
poraries, better written, rather literary than political. 
Famous literary names are associated with it, and 
Anthony Trollope is writing a series of articles in it 
in defence of the North, and seeking to convince the 
stupid Britishers that it is we, and not the South, 
that are fighting for liberty and education. 

At a recent examination of the children at Swan- 
sea, Wales, the question was asked why the children 
of Israel made a golden calf and worshiped it, after 
they had been forbidden such idolatry by Moses. A 
precocious little fellow sharply answered, ‘“‘ Because 
they had not enough gold to make a bull with.” The 
laughter which foll d putastop to the examina- 
tion for that day. 

A sergeant in the United States army, who, with a 
small party of soldiers, had been sent out on a scout- 
ing expedition from Fort Defiance, New Mexico, find- 
ing himself beset by four hundred Indians, tied a tin 
cup, filled with pebbles confined by a cloth fast 1 





B ts are disappearing altogether. A remnant 
of one costs $100. 

Worcester, in the pride of her Masonic Hall, sneers 
at Boston’s efforts for a hotel. 

Another little boy killed by a reckless soldier’s re- 
volver, in Newark, N. J. 

The Princess Mathilde, of France, is “on the 
Banting.” 

Whiskey sold in New York at $1.20; it costs $2.60 
to make it. 

The police have arrested the proprietors of the 
New York gift enterprise. 

The American Union newspaper has made its ap- 
pearance in an entire new dress. 

New York has a foundling hospital, to be called 
“ Christ’s Asylum.” 

The receipts of the Paris theatres last year were a 
little over three millions of dollars. 

For running his horse and wagon over a little boy, 
a New York butcher has been fined $1500. 

Brazilian beetles and blue-bottle flies dispute the 
palm for ladies’ head-dresses. 

Proverbial philosophy—looking out for number one. 

Over three million horses in France. In all the 
world about 58,000,000. 

An English nobleman has been fined £5, in Lon- 
don, for beating his servant. 

A Japanese prince has gone into the sugar refinery 
business. 

The servant girls in Philadelphia are large owners 
in petroleum stocks. 

The grand duke of Russia will be at the Czsaro- 
witch race in England. 

Southern papers accuse their president of loving 
the South, and loving Jeff. Davis more. 

Collector Draper says the Union sentiment in Sa- 
vannah isn’t worth a button. 

A Chinaman picked up a $2500 nugget in a Califor- 
nia mine, recently. 

There is a domestic row in the ex-king of Naples’s 
family. 

A safe prediction—that gold will never see double 
again. 

How to keep on good terms with creditors—pay 
them. 

The rebels papers say, that if Sheridan makes more 
raids, they will starve. | 

Over $31,000 have been subscribed for Everett’s 
statue in Boston. 

General Anderson is to raise the flag of our Union 
over Fort Sumter. 

The horse-racing just out of Paris is described as 
attracting a very immoral crowd. 

A deposition that needs corroboration—that of Jeff. 
Davis. 

A monument to cost over $10,000 is to be erected 
over General Sedgwick’s grave. 

Sherman’s nickname with the soldiers is “Old 
Pills.” 

The flood at Oil Creek destroyed property worth 
five millions. 

A contemporary classes South Carolina among the 
extinct vol 





over the top, to a dog’s tail, wrote a note and fastened 
it to the dog’s collar, and then let him loose. The 
terrified animal of course made the quickest possible 
time to the fort, the note was observed and read, and 
a rescue party was sent out, which arrived just in 
time to save the lives of the sergeant and his men. 
General Shields, who has been for some months in 
Sinaloa, was arrested at Mazatlan recently by the 
French authorities as a spy or suspicious personage, 
but by the intercession of Mr. Barrow, of Tepic, who 
visited Mazatlan for the purpose, he was liberated. 
It is told of Lord Melbourne, the ablest man of the 
world and the most charming statesman of his time 


in England, that he once expressed his utter amaze- | 


ment when a young Dundreary, riding home from 





as equivalent to the rebel general’s having taken the | 


New Haven is divorcing at the rate of five couples 
per week. 





CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC.—There was, “once upon 
a time,” an old pilferer down east, on whom all thefts 
far and near were at once charged, when any loss 
was discovered. The old fellow bore the universal 
“onus” patiently for a time; but finding that in | 
some instances he was suffering for the sins of others, 
he issued a “‘ caution to the public” in the usual form: | 
“TI hereby forbid all persons, from this date, to | 
steal on my account and risk. I am no longer ac- 
countable for their trespasses, as I have more than I 
can account for of my own.” 








A SMART LAD.—A boy from the country was lately 
taken into a gentleman’s family. One evening, after 
having been called up into the drawing-room, he 
came down into the kitchen laughing immoderately. 
‘‘What’s the matter?” cried the cook. ‘ Why,’ said 
| he, ‘“*there are twelve on ’em up there who could not 
snuff the candle, and they had to ring for I to do it.” 





WILKES AND LIBERTY.—When Wilkes was in 
France, and at court, Madame Pompadour addressed 
him thus :— You Englishmen are fine fellows; pray, 


temperance pledge for life, to the no small damage of | how far may a man go in his abuse of the royal 


the confederate distillers, and a corresponding fall in | 
the price of corn. | 


family among you?”— 


“‘T do not at present know,” | 


replied he, drily, ‘but I am trying.” j 


Che Housekeeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


To clean Paint that is not varnished. 

Take a flannel, and squeeze nearly dry out of warm 
water, and dip in a little whiting; apply to the paint, 
and with a little rubbing it will instantly remove 
grease, smoke, or other soil. Wash with warm water, 
and rub dry with a soft cloth. It will not injure the 
most delicate color, and makes it look as well as new; 
besides, it preserves the paint much longer than if 
cleaned with soap and water. 





To remove Lime Spots. 

Lime spots on woolen clothes may be completely 
removed by strong vinegar. The vinegar effectually 
neutralizes the lime, but does not generally affect the 
color of the cloth. Dark cloth, the color of which 
has been completely destroyed, in spots six inches 
square, has thus had its original color perfectly 
restored. 





To make Calicoes wash well. 

Infuse three gills of salt in four quarts of boiling 
water, and put the calicoes in while hot, and leave 
them till cold; in this way the colors are rendered 
permanent, and will not fade by subsequent washing. 
So says a lady who has frequently made the experi- 
ment herself. Nothing can be cheaper or quicker 
done. 


To clean Silks. 

A quarter of a pound of soft soap, a teaspoonful of 
brandy, and a pint of gin; mix all well together; with 
a sponge or flannel spread the mixture on each side 
of the silk, without creasing it. Wash it in two or 
three pails of cold water, and iron on the wrong side 
when rather wet. 





To remove Stains from Silks. 

Stains produced by vinegar, lemon-juice, oil of vit- 
riol, or other sharp corrosives, may often be removed 
from silks by mixing alittle pearlash with soap-lather, 
and passing the silk through them. Spirits of harts- 
horn will also often restore the color. 


Che Florist. 


{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Caprifollum—The Honeysuckle. 

Well-known climbing plants, remarkable for the 
delightful fragrance of their flowers. C. italicum, the 
Italian Honeysuckle; C. Periclymenum, the common 
Woodbine, and its varieties; and C. sempervirens, the 
Trumpet Honeysuckle, are those most common in 
collections. The beautiful and very fragrant plant 
generally called Lonicera flexuosa, Bot. Reg., is some- 
times found under the name of Caprifolium chinense ; 
and the gold and silver honeysuckle is generally 
called C. japonicum. Both these plants are natives 
of Japan and China, They should. be grown in a soil 
composed of sand, peat and loam, and are propagated 
by cuttings. The Trumpet Honeysuckle, and C. 
flavum, Bot. Mag., should also be grown in sandy 
peat, and require a slight protection in severe weath- 
er; but all the other kinds may be grown in common 
soil, without any further care than training them 
against a wall, or over paling. All the hardy honey- 
suckles grow with great vigor, and with the least 
possible care, in this climate. Among the most valu- 
able, are the monthly fragrant, the red and the yel- 
low trumpet, and the Chinese ‘twining, Z. flexuosa. 
The latter, in addition to the beauty and fragrance of 
its blossoms, which are produced several times during 
the summer and autumn, is also highly desirable for 
the rich, dark hue of its nearly evergreen foliage, and 
the circumstance of its not being liable to the attacks 
of insects, which destroy the beauty of some of the 
other species. 





Carex—Sedges. 

These are well-known plants, of which only one 
species, C. Fraseriana, Ait., a native of America, de- 
serves a place in the flower garden. It grows about 
half a foot in height, has broader leaves than the 
common sedges, and produces its large white flowers, 
which look like little lilies, from April to June. It 
requires a moist loamy soil, or to be grown in a pot, 
and kept in a pan of water. 











Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Robbins, Mr. L. D. Potter to 
| Miss rarene Dewhurst. 

By . Mr. Miner, Mr. Franklin Elims to Miss Ellen 
ones. 

By Rev. Dr. eenulny, Mr. Benjamin Johnson to Miss 
| Mary Ann O*Ha 

By Rev. Dr. Bartol, Maj oe ee Furness, of Philadel- 
phia, to Miss Lucy F. "Wadsworth. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Clarke, Mr. Frederic L. Cut- 
ting to Miss Amelia A. Tent. 

At South Dartmouth, by Rev. Mr. Carr, Mr. Robert 
Lowden to Miss Susie H: Johnson, both of Boston. 


Deaths. 
In this city, Miss Joanna Sprague, 80: Mrs. Eliza M. 
Eaton, 25; Mr. William W. Morris, 38; Mr. Henry Kurtz, 
42: Mrs. Edward C. Parkhurst, 47. 


At Chelsea, Mrs. Hannah Foster. , 68. 
At North Somerville, Mr. George N. Mitchell, 23. 
e, 25. 











At Brighton, Miss Jane E. Wh 
At Medford, ‘Mr. Noah K. akinnee, 65. 
a Milton, Miss Susannah T. Lyon 
alem, Mrs. Mary Dix, 78; Mrs. Basies Cleaves, 86; 
Miss Rally Floy rd, 86. 
At Newbury a Miss Sarah L. Noble, 17. 
At Worcester, Mr. William W. Bailey, “4. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 
or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 

ORPHA'S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
GORGE L, AIKEN. 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jane G. AUSTIN. 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The Living Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. GERRY. 

THE BLACK MENDICAN?7: or, The Mysterious 
Protector, By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEW S. VinToN. 

THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the stranger. By 
Austin C. BuRDICK. 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 
Albur= Hall. A Tale of Old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story ofthe War. By Darivs Coss. 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the Points. A Tale of 
New York. By GEorGE L. AIKEN. 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 

the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 

DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SEA LARK: or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. 
A Tale of the Land and Sea. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SyLvanvs Coss, JR. 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
of the Alps. By AuGusTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 
sian. By AvstTIn C. BuRDICK. 

THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penob- 
scot. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 

THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: PERLEY PoorE. 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANvUs Coss, JR. 

THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By NED BuNTLINE. 

MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By Sytvanvs Coss, Jr. 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 

THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
Dr. J. H. RoBrnson, 

NEVERFAIL: cr, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 

THE LOST HEIFi: or, The Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLvaAnvs Coss, JR. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the Back- 
woodsman. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
(GF FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 








TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We have commenced the publication of a new work 
with the above general title. A new story will be issued 
every month, each comprising one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, and uniform in style with the numbers now 
out. The following are the titles of those now issued: 
No, 1.-THE GOLDEN EAGLE: OF The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By Sy_vanus Coss, JR. 


No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: Pgs The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J..H, RoBins 


No. 3.—THE BRAVO’'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sy_vanus Coss, JR. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: oes The Tory 
and his League. By SyLvaxus Coss, JR 

No, 5.—THE SILVER BAND: ats The ‘Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DEN 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or. The Si f the 
Mystic Tie. By Masor Ben: PERLEY Poons. ah 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or ape ~]™ 

the Capi and the Wilderness. By M mp 





No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heart in Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.-THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By Sy_vanus Coss, Jr. 


No. 10.—BEN BAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLvanus Coss, J 

No. 11.—THE Y OUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By JAMES F. F ITTS. 

No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By Sy_vanvus Coss, JR. 

No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
zarns. of Fortune's Wheel. By Ben: PERLzYy 
OORE 


No. 14.-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
L. 8S. Goopwin. 


Ne. 35. 9IF Z-HERN : or, The Rover of the Irish 
as. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
Ne. 16.—THE VOLU htt a § or, The Maid of 

Monterey. By Nep BunTLt 
No. 17.—THE KING’STALISMAN: or, Th ¥ 

on of Mount beng By SYLvanus Cons, JR bias 

No. 18.—THE HANGELING: 

Heir. By Mrs. Bocretty ORNE = The ‘False 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent b — ost 
upon receipt of Fifteen Cents each. Addre er 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, ~<a 





Boston, Mass. 
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{Selected for The Flag of our Union,)} 
THE LUNCH. 


eee eee 
BY T. B. ALDRICH. 
aed 


A gothic window, where a damask curtain 

Made the blank daylight shadowy and uncertain; 
A slab of agate on four eagle talons, 

Held trimly up, and neatly taught to balance; 

A porcelain dish, o’er which in many a cluster 
Plump grapes hung down, dead ripe, and without lustre ; 
A melon cut in thin, delicious slices; 

A cake that seemed mosaic work in spices; 

Two china cups, with golden tulips sunny, 

And rich inside with chocolate like honey ; 

And she and I the banquet scene completing 
With dreamy words, and very pleasant eating. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our Poung Folks’ Club. 


SEVENTH MEETING. 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


A GHOST STORY. 

“WELL, children, here we are again, and while I 
think of it, let me ask if any one knows how the 
Tuesday Evening Club in Market street is getting 
along,” said Mr. Johnson. 

“1 saw one of the members a day or two since,” 
said William, “and he said that he guessed it would 
be given up. Only a few boys go there; and one 
night, about two weeks ago, Fred Ordway and Ralph 
Duncan were there together, and it was so dull they 
both fell asleep, and the lamps burned out, and left 
them in the dark. Mr. Duncan could not imagine 
what had become of Ralph; he waited for him until 
half past ten, and then went down to see where he 
was—and there they were, both fast asleep. Mr. 
Duncan woke them up, and marched Ralph home, at 
a double-quick step.” 

*““What a funny club that must be,” remarked 
Helen; “ there is no danger of our getting sleepy. I 
am sure I am always sorry when the evening is over.” 

** Who is to entertain us this evening?” asked Mr. 
Johnson. 

“T have a story,” answered Alice, “ which I think 
would interest the members of the Club, if they 
would like to hear it. It is about a ghost that I saw 
once.” 

Every one expressed themselves eager to hear it, 
for there is always thing fascinating about a 
ghost-story. So when all were ready, Alice com- 
menced as follows: 

“About three years ago, I went to pass my long 
summer vacation in Concord, with my Aunt Emily. 
I had looked forward to the visit with a great deal of 
pleasure, for I had heard what a nice farm she pos- 
sessed, and I thought I should never tire of feeding 
chickens, roaming over the fields, and romping in 
the barn. I intended to milk all the cows, churn all 
the butter, rake all the hay, and, in fine, to do half 
the work there was done on that farm in four weeks. 

“At last the long-desired day arrived, and I was up 
before sunrise, and soon got ready for the morning 
train, which was to take me to Concord. I went all 
alone, feeling perfectly competent to take care of my- 
self, and in due time arrived at the station. I jumped 
out, with my carpet-bag in hand, and was immedi- 
ately accosted by a fat boy, in a blue shirt and broad- 
brimmed straw hat, who wanted to know if I was his 
cousin Alice Trull. I told him I was, and then he 
said: 

“<¢ Well, my name is Cephas, and if you’ll go round 
to the front side of the depot, you’ll see our wagon 
there; it’s got a tub of tripe in it. Put your port- 
manteau in front, and get up on to the seat, and I'll 
be there in a shake.’ 

“T thought this was not very polite in cousin Ce- 
phas; but I followed his directions, found the wagon, 
and, climbing in, seated myself on the hard wooden 
seat. Behind me, in the wagon, was a blue tub, two- 
thirds full of what looked to me like coarse towels, 
floating in dirty water. I presumed this was the 
tripe which Cephas had referred to, but at that time 
I was entirely ignorant of the article. Afterwards I 
b better inted with it. My cousin soon 
appeared, and after untying the reins from a wooden 
post, took his seat by my side. 

«“<¢T’m awful glad you’ve come,’ said he. ‘I was 
afraid it was going to rain to-day, and keep you to 
home, but it turned out fair, after all. I am going 
round to Abel Palmerses, to leave this tripe, and then 
I’ll drive you right up to the house.’ 

“ ¢ How tar is it from here to Aunt Emily’s?’ I 
asked. 

“You see that big tree, with a martin-house 
sticking out of the top?’ asked Cephas. 

“*No, I don’t see it,’ said I. 

“*Can’t see that martin-house? Why, it’s plain 
as day tome. Hallo! where ’bouts you going?” 

“It was no wonder that my cousin Cephas made 
this last inquiry, for just then the old horse, which 
had been quietly jogging along at a funeral pace, took 
it into his head to suddenly hurry up, and conse- 
quently I was tipped backwards, and my head came 
down with a splash, right into the tub of tripe. I 
uttered a shriek, and commenced struggling to extri- 
cate myself, but my position rendered me powerless, 
and Cephas had to lift me up by main force. I wasa 

‘sight to be seen,’ for my best bonnet was crushed 
and soaking, the water dripping down my neck, and, 
to add to my confusion, Cephas was roaring with 




















a holding on to his sides, and saying ‘ Odear!’ 


as if he was actually splitting in two. At last he 
managed to say: 

“*T guess you are not used to riding in wagons?” 

«No, nor being laughed at, either,’ I replied. 

“At this, Cephas looked at me, to see if 1 was an- 
gry, I suppose, but my appearance was so comical, 
that he went off into another fit of laughter. Pretty 
soon we came to the business street of the village, 
and I never shall forget how everybody stared at me. 
The tripe was left at Abe! Palmer’s, and then we 
drove rapidly home. 

“Aunt Emily was delighted to see me. She ex- 
pressed much pity for my mishap, and reproved 
Cephas for grinning so much about it. I was soon 
restored to order, and passed the remainder of the 
day in rambling over the house and barn, and get- 
ting initiated into some of the mysteries of farm life. 
I saw no more of my cousin, until evening, when he 
joined us as we sat chatting in the parlor. By-and- 
by the conversation turned upon ghosts and hob- 
goblins, and Cephas related several of the most 
startling ones I hadever heard. Finally, as bed-time 
drew near, he said, abruptly: 

“Did you know this house was haunted, Alice?’ 

***No,’ Lanswered, with a perceptible weakness in 
my voice. 

***Cephas,’ said his mother, sternly, ‘ you must not 
try to frighten your cousin with such nonsense.’ 

**Cephas said no more. There was no ion for 


front entry, the door of which I had left open, as I 
always had an aversion to locking myself up in a 
room. The moment it had gone, I found my voice, 
and with a succession of loud screams, I sprang from 
my bed, and ran out of the door through which the 
spectre had come. I darted down a stairway, and 
rushed I knew not whither. It chanced to be into a 
bedroom where my uncle and aunt slept. 1 frighten- 
ed them terribly by my sudden appearance, and by 
my cries of ‘The ghost! The ghost.” 

“«The poor child has been dreaming,’ said Aunt 
Emily, folding me in her arms, and brushing back 
my hair from my forehead. 

“*O, no! I have not been to sleep to-night, Aunt 
Emily. It was notadream. A white figure passed 
through my chamber just at midnight. I saw it, and 
would not sleep there again for the world. O, do not 
let me go back there!’ 

“T spoke so earnestly that my aunt knew I could not 
have been dreaming, and she very kindly fixed me a 
comfortable bed on the sofa in the parlor, which ad- 
joined her room, My troubles for the night were now 
over, and I slept soundly till morning. 

“At breakfast, the next day, my midnight alarm 
was fully discussed, and it was evident to me that 
both my uncle and aunt thought I was laboring un- 
der some strange hallucination, and reminded me of 
the hearty supper I had eaten. Cephas seemed 





it; he knew very well that he had said enough to de- 
stroy my inclination to sleep, and that was all he 
wished. Bed-time came at last, and I was furnished 
with acandle. When I bade my cousin ‘ good-night,’ 
he said: 

“*T am glad you came, Alice, and hope you'll stay 
a good long time, ’cause we shall have plum-sauce for 
supper every night you’re here.’ 

“My aunt then conducted me up stairs, to the 
chamber where I was to sleep. It was a great square 
room, with four windows in it, and the furniture was 
of the old-fashioned, massive kind, which cast great 
shadows, and made everything look stately and cold. 
The bedstead was old-fashioned; it had high posts, 
which nearly touched the ceiling, anda frame resting 
on them, from which hung curtains. I shrank from 
sleeping alone in such a chamber, but I was equally 
afraid to betray my timidity to my aunt, so I said 
nothing, but bade her good-night, and scrambled into 
bed as soon as I could get undressed. It was moon- 
light out of doors, and I could distinguish the vari- 
ous articles of furniture in the room, and also the 
doors, which opened into closets and entryways. 

“In vain I tried to get asleep; the strangeness of 
everything about me, the recollection of the goblin 
tales I had just been listening to, and, above all, the 
remark of Cephas, that it was a haunted house, serv- 
ed to keep my eyes wide open, and chase sleep far 
away. I could not help thinking that something un- 
usual would happen, and the more I thought of it, 
the more nervous and fidgety I became, until the 
room looked ten times stranger and gloomier than 
at first. A tall tree, which stood before one of the 
windows, waved its long branches to and fro, making 
the moonlight appear to dance on the wall and floor. 
Pretty soon I heard a singular noise in the room; it 
sounded very much like the buzz of aspinning-wheel, 
only it was whispered. It came nearer and nearer to 
the bed, and then I felt something come pounce down 
upon the coverlet. With a shudder, I drew the bed- 
clothes over my head, and trembled; but the sound 
still continued, and I could feel the object moving 
around. It suddenly occurred to me that I was hid- 
ing away from Aunt Emily’s cat, so I put my head 
out courageously, and found it was indeed the pet 
pussy who had intruded upon me. 

“IT now determened to banish atl foolish fears, and 
go to sleep, und I really think I should have soon been 
in the arms of Morpheus, had not my attention been 
attracted by my window curtain, which at that mo- 
ment floated gently out into the room, as far as it 
could reach, and then dropped slowly down to its 
proper position again. For a moment I was startled 
again, but I immediately persuaded myself that it 
was caused by some current of air drawing through 
acrevice. Again the same phenomenon occurred. 
This time the curtain waved up and down, as if im- 
pelled by some unseen hand, and then, ascending to 
the ceiling, remained there nearly.a minute, before 
falling into place again. I now felt that some unusual 
agency was at work, to produce such queer results, 
and the thought of sleeping in a haunted house made 
me plunge beneath the bed-clothes, where I remained 
motionless, until I thought I should suffocate for 
want of air. Finally I found courage to look forth 
again, and as I did so, I heard the old eight-day clock 
at the head of the stairs strike the hour. I counted 
the strokes. They were just twelve. The sulemn 
hour of midnight, when 

“*The sable goddess from her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'er the slumbering world.’ 


“¢QO dear!’ thought I, ‘this is the dreadful hour 
when ghosts are said to walk, and if this is a haunted 
house, I shall surely be visited. I wish I had never 
come to this horrid place.’ 

‘These thoughts had barely crossed my brain, 
when a slight noise caused me to turn my head, and 
to my terror I saw a door slowly open, and a tall 





white figure glide noiselessly into the room. For a 
moment it stopped, and then resumed its silent mo- 
tion, softly passing along. I never was so frightened 
in my life; I could not speak or move, and I can feel 
| at this moment the cold chill which ran over me, even 
| to the roots of my hair. I wanted to scream, but 
could not. The thing would occasionally pause in its 
noiseless course, until I saw it disappear into the 








pecially 1 about the matter, and asked a 
great many questions, saying that he knew the old 
house was haunted by the ghost of a British soldier, 
who had been wounded in the ‘Concord fight,’ and 
brought in there, and while he was lying helpless, a 
Yankee boy came along with an axe, and finished 
him. My uncle silenced Cephas, and told me that 
that was a story my cousin had got from Hawthorne’s 
* Mosses from an old Manse,’ and had vamped it up 
to fit that house; he also said that no ghosts had ever 
crossed his path, and when they did, he would make 
them repent of their rashness. 

“T dreaded the approach of night, for I thought 
that my aunt would expect me to sleepin that same 
chamber again. After supper, when the lamps were 
lighted, I sat down to read, determined, if possible, 
to keep awake as long as I could. Cephas read, too, 
a little while, but he did not appear to be interested 
in his book, and by-and-by he said good-night, and 
went up stairs. I kept on steadily with my reading, 
feeling that I would rather sit up all night, than go 
to bed in that haunted chamber. At last the dreaded 
words came: 

‘Alice, my dear, it is time for you to be abed now; 
you will want a good night’s rest, for to-morrow the 
excursion is coming off, and you will get pretty tired.’ 

“T looked at my aunt with such an imploring look, 
that she said: 

* «Tt seems too bad, Alice, that you are so timid, and 
imagine so many strange sights and noises.’ 

“*You do not think that what I saw last night was 
only in my imagination?’ I replied, interrogatively. 

***T cannot account for it otherwise. I have often 
slept in that room, and never was disturbed,’ said 
Aunt Emily. 

“Tl tell you what to do,’ said my uncle, coming 
to my rescue. ‘I will sleep in that room to-night, 
and you sleep with your aunt; I have often wished 
to see a ghost, and perhaps I shall be gratitied with 
a sight of the one that alarmed you.’ 

“Twas overjoyed at the suggestion of my uncle, 
and, not long after, was enjoying a sweet sleep by the 
side of Aunt Emily. Well, I remember how I was 
awaked that night by a series of loud screams and 
yells, sounding very much like the voice of cousin 
Cephas. Aunt Emily jumped up, and, lighting a 
lamp, hurried up stairs. I did not like to be left 
alone, so I followed. A queer sight greeted my eyes. 
My uncle had hold of Cephas by the collar with one 
hand, while with the other he was administering a 
good thrashing with a cane. At every blow Cephas 
would leap into the air, and utter a loud yell. In the 
middle of the floor lay pieces of a plaster statue of 
Hercules. I will explain the cause of this confusion. 


“When my uncle went to bed, he concluded to 
watch and see if anything unusual occurred. Noth- 
ing happened until the entry clock struck the hour 
of midnight. Then the door opened, as before, and 
the white figure glided slowly into the room. It would 
pause for a moment, and then move on a little fur- 
ther. My uncle watched it until it had nearly reach- 
ed the entry door, when he suddenly dealt a heavy 
blow with the cane he had with him. To his aston- 
ishment, the head came off with a crash, and scat- 
tered over the floor. Comprehending everything, 
uncle ran into the entry, seized his son Cephas, and 
commenced that well-deserved whipping which had 
aroused Aunt Emily and myself from our slumbers. 

“It seems that Cephas, whose head was full of mis- 
chief, had taken a plaster of Paris image of Hercules, 
and fixed it on a japanned tea-waiter, then tying a 
string to it, he had uragged it across my chamber, 
thus making a first-ciass ghost. The unusual mo- 
tions of the window-curtains were also accomplished 
by means of asmall cord. Each night he had gone 
up stairs early, and fixed all the things necessary for 
frightening me; he had not the remotest idea that 
his father was on the watch the second night. The 





rest of my visit to Aunt Emily’s passed happily aad 
pleasantly, Cephas being well cured of his mischievous | 
propensities—at least as far as his cousin Alice was | 
concerned.” 

“Very good, Alice,” said Mr. Johnson, when the | 
tale was finished; ‘“‘and let me add, when you are 
alarmed by strange sights or noises, instead of being | 
frightened, if you will investigate the matter thor- | 
oughly, you will find some cause for them, and will 
laugh at your fears.” 


Bumors of the Day. 

One day, as Zachariah Hodgson was going to his 
daily avocations after breakfast, he purchased a fine, 
large codfish and sent it home, with directions to his 
wife to have it cooked for dinner. As no particular 
mode of cooking it was prescribed, the good woman 
well knew that whether she boiled it or made it into 
chowder, her husband would scold her when he came 
home. But she resolved to please him, if possible, 
and therefore cooked portions of it in several different 
ways. She also, with some little difficulty, procured 
an amphibious animal from a brook back of the 
house, and plumped it into the pot. In due time her 
husband came home; some covered dishes were 
placed on the table, and, with a frowning, fault-find- 
ing look, the moody man commenced the conversa- 
tion: 

“Well, wife, did you get the fish I bought?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“T should like to know how you have cooked it. I 
will bet anything that you have spoiled it for my eat- 
ing. (Taking off the cover.) I thought so. What 
in creation possessed you to fry it? I would as lief 
eat a boiled frog.” . 

‘Why, my dear, I thought you loved it best fried.” 

“You didn’t any such thing. You know better; I 
never loved fried fish. Why didn’t you boil it?” 

“My dear, the last time we had fresh fish, you 
know I boiled it, and you said you liked it best fried. 
But I have boiled some also.” , 

So saying, she lifted a cover, and lo! the shoulders 
of the cod, nicely boiled, were neatly deposited ina 
dish, asight which would have made an epicure re- 
joice, but which only added to the ill-nature of her 
husband. 

“A pretty dish this!” exclaimed he. “ Boiled 
fish! Chips and porridge! If you had not been one of 
the most stupid of womankind, you would have made 
it into a chowder.” 

“ My dear,” said she, ‘‘ I was resolved to please you. 
There is your favorite dish.” 

“ Favorite dish, indeed,”’ grumbled the discomfited 
husband, “I dare say it is an unpalatable, wishy- 
washy mess, I would rather have a boiled frog than 
the whole of it!” 

This was acommon expression of his, and had been 
anticipated by his wife, who as soon as the preference 
was expressed, uncovered a large dish near her hus- 
band, and there was a large bull-frog, of portentous 
li i and pug’ aspect, stretched out ut 
fulllength. Zachariah sprang from his chair, nota 
little frightened at the apparition. 

““My dear,” said his wife, in a kind, entreating 
tone, “‘I hope you will at length be able to make a 
dinner.” 

Zachariah could not stand this. His surly mood 
was finally overcome, and he burst into a hearty 
laugh. He acknowledged that his wife was right, and 
that he was wrong, and declared that she should 
never have occasion to read him such another lesson, 
and he was as good as his word. 
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A COOL CAPTAIN. 


When the Alabama pirate chucked that big shell 
into the sternpost of the Kearsarge, Mat Marshall, 
signal quartermaster of the U.S. craft, being aft 
and hearing the thud of the great iron globe as it 
whelted into the solid oak, looked over the stern to 
see what was hit. Espying the shell half buried in 
the wood, and the fuse still ablaze, away he went to 
Captain Winslow, and reported: 

** That picaroon chap’s been plantin’ one of his se- 
cesh nuts right slap in the starnpost, sir!” 

“ Never mind it, my man,” replied the intrepid com- 
mander, just as cool as if he had been running down 
channel under five-knot steam—“ never mind his 
Alabama seed, quartermaster; they'll never grow in 
Kearsarge soil.” 

“No, sir; but the fuse is burnin’ and if the old thing 
pops off, I guess there wont be no Kearsarge soil left 
for anything to grow in!” 

“Likely enough, my man; but let us drive the 
drops into the rascal, and have the pleasure of seeing 
him go down before we go up!” 

‘Well, —— my tarry wig! if ever I seed anybody 
take a shot in his starn quite so coolly as that ’ere,” 
muttered Mat, as he went aft to his duty. 





AN AFFECTIONATE SON. 

Old Billy Taylor, whose good stories and witty say- 
ings will long be remembered by his acquaintances, 
used to relate the following: 

When I was young, just admitted to the bar in 
Kentucky, I was appointed by the court to defend a 
man who had been indicted fur the murder of his 
mother. Determined to make out of the matter as 
much reputation for myself as the case would admit 
of, I took the accused aside and told him it was nec- 
essary for me, as his counsel, to know the whole 
truth in reference to the charge against him. After 
assuring him that what he might say to me could not 
be used against him, I put the plain question : 

“ Did you kill your mother?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

‘* What made you do it?” 

“ Because,” said he, ‘she was not worth winter- 
ing!” 

_—_¢ @ee@ > — 

The small gentleman who indulged so freely in 
biting sarcasm has taken to swallowing affronts. 

“Too much spirit in the ports, indeed!’ exclaimed 
old Beeswing to afriend. “I tell you there are ports 
without a particle of spirit. For instance, my dear 
fellow, just look at the Davenports.” 
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